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Target...Ringnecks! 


He’s a member of our hard-hitting 
infantry that is covering itself 
with glory. Whenever and wher- 
ever he fights he is master of the 
situation—helping to win battles 
by gaining ground and holding it, 
in spite of mud, rain, cold and 
tough opposition. Today the 
enemy is his target, but he’s long- 
ing, as you are, for peaceful hunt- 
ing grounds where the target will 
be pheasants, or other upland 
game. 


Ahead are long-to-be-remem- 
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bered hours in fields where you’re 
startled by the sudden rise of 
ringnecks—-where those tricky, 
rugged birds test your cunning, 
and the power and range of your 
shells. There, as in your favorite 
duck marsh, powerful Super-X 
proves its worth. 


When sporting ammunition can 
again be supplied in unlimited 
quantities, be sure to get Western 
Super-X and Xpert... 
Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, East Alton, Illinois. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


SHOT SHELLS 


CARTRIDGES... 


- TRAPS 


Limited Quantities of 
Super-X Available 
for Hunting!! 


As rapidly as possible, Super-X and Xpert 
ammunition is being supplied to dealers. 
duck, goose and pheasant shooting get the 
extra power and range of Super-X. Ask fo! 
Western ammunition—in |! 
familiar blue, red and yellow 


boxes. 


AND TARGE 








ENDURING 


good times, good taste—so gloriously good that the 


‘ , ongue is loz o lose each lingering dr 
HE mellow charms of great melodies live on— t loath to lose each lingering drop. 


through changing times and tastes. Thus has Old Grand-Dad become Head of the Bourbon 


noo Family. One taste will tell you why! 
So it is with Old Grand-Dad—the mellow melody of ; ™ " 


bourbon at its best. 


DH) GRANDAD 
’ j 

It sings of golden grain, ripening in the sunshine; of ‘ WU a 

nati 7eare ce it _ ino pe o C1 esralhie « o a 

patient years spent in soothing oak; of good fellowship, LLeil of ee Sovurbon' Wy , 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * BOTTLED IN BOND AT FULL 100 PROOF 
THIS WHISKEY IS 4 YEARS OLD « NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION «+ NEW YORK 











‘ALL-WOOL DOUBLE- 
BREASTED MACKINAW 





These heavy mackinaws come in phectne 
woolen fabrics, colorful, appealing, so 
and rich. Big flap pockets and warm muff 
pockets; brilliant plaid cotton lining; lined 
sleeves. These double-breasted hefty Buck 
Skein Joe mackinaws battle the weather 
and are made to stand the strain of hard 
tough wear. Ranges from $10.00 to $13.50. 
REMARKABLE NEW 


FE R E E! SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
“Relaxation is a State of Mind” 


Real relaxation is one of the magic keys to 
doing things better and feeling better. 
Knowing how to relax can often make 5 
strokes’ difference in a golf score, change 
defeat into victory on a tennis court, can 
mean the difference between making a 
tough catch or losing the fish. Real relaxa- 
tion helps you work better, with more 
zest, with less fatigue. It makes the differ- 
ence between being comfortable with any- 
one, anywhere, or Seine “on edge,” jittery, 
worrisome and nervous. 








“Relaxation is a’ State of Mind,” written | 
by a committee of prominent scientists, | 


telis in plain language, how, through self- 
analysis and self-control, you can lead a 
happier life with your family, friends and 
fellow workers. This book, 

with my compliments, is j 
use coupon. , | 


yours absolutely FREE. Just 
scot’ Shee, S% 


Pea ee = 
Buck Skein Joe sess —= 
c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 

212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-12, New York 10 

Please send me a copy of the few booklet 
“Relaxation is a State of Mind” FREE. © 
Send me the name of the nearest retailer 


where I can see the full range of your 4 








Baal tten: 5% 


Buck Skein Joe sportswear, 0 
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Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


AXIDERMY is 
both a hobby and 
a career with Colo- 
man Jonas and he 
has killed some of 
the biggest animals 
he has mounted— 
notably ‘‘Tough 
Lady of Kodiak,” 
about which he 
writes in this issue. 
3orn in Hungary, 
nearby Mountains 
were his first hunting ground; a sling- 
shot was his first weapon. His teacher, 
noting the boy’s interest in birds and ani- 
mals, advised him to become a taxider- 
mist, the vocation which he adopted and 
has followed ever since. The studio where 
he served his apprenticeship was a ren- 
dezvous of sportsmen, artists, and natu- 
ralists—providing an atmosphere that 
young Jonas found highly inspiring. 
Then, in 1905, along came his great op- 
portunity—and with it a dilemma. After 
having accepted a job in America, he re- 
ceived an offer to accompany the African 
expedition of Prince Adolf of Menklen- 
burg, as a field man. After some deliber- 
ation, he declined and went to Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Those years saw a taxi- 
dermy boom, and Jonas worked hard and 
saved his money. Later, his brother John 
joined him and in 1908 the two hung out 
their own shingle in Denver where the 
establishment has prospered ever since. 
Coloman Jonas has enjoyed sport in 
many places. His first deer, a roebuck, 
fellin the Carpathian Mountains; he has 
hunted wild boars and other game in 
Transylvania; brown bears in Alaska; 
deer, elk, and bear in the Colorado Rock- 
ies; and the antelope season in Wyoming 
always draws him to the Red Desert 
country of that state. One of his chief 
interests is conservation of wildlife. He 
is treasurer of the Mile High Chapter, 
Izaak Walton League, and a trustee of 
the Colorado Museum of Natural His- 
tory. His one complaint is, “Life is too 
short to do all I want to do.” 





OSS F. MILLER, 
at present a 
member of the Army 
Air Corps, received 
his early education 
Illinois, studied 
engineering in New 
York, then took a 
job there. The job 
was all right, but 
the subway jams 
weren't, so after a 
dit he settled in Vir- 
ginla where, he says, he found the fishing 
nd hunting to his liking—and a wife 
who enjoys the outdoors enough to freeze 
with him in a duck blind or broil on a 
sand spit casting for bass. 








The story he wrote for this issue 
Pintails, Here I Come!’—shows that he 
Sno less at home with a typewriter than 
With a slide rule, and augurs well for his 
postwar ambition “to spend the next hun- 
ired years of my life writing and enjoy- 
‘ng to the fullest the outdoor sports that 
‘Miss so much at present.” 
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Issued under the authority of Major General The Hon. L. R. 
LaFléche, Minister of National War Services, Canada. 





TOMORROW 


You hunters know this land 

of Canada with its deer, cari- 

bou, bear, moose, mountain 

goat and bighorn sheep. A trip north with that home- 

coming fighting boy of yours is a thought you’ve got 

tucked away for V-Day, a day that’s nearing on winged feet. 
So we suggest that you plan ahead in readiness for that 

moment of glorious post-war relaxation on the trail of game 

you'll keep on talking about...even if you live to be 

two hundred! 


Canada is easy to travel in. Modern 








railroads and steamships, progressive 
airlines, new, improved roads 


will be ready when the war is 






PLAN YOUR POST-WAR 
VACATION IN 


ANADA 


Buy War Bonds 
For Victory 


over...along with every choice 
Cc 





of accommodations from luxury 
hotel to a camp in the wilds. 
For complete information, write 


Canadian Government Travel 





Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Giant size (11"x82"). 164 Pages 
629 Illustrations « 25 Sections 
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“AS ESSENTIAL TO THE SHOOTER AS HIS GUN” 


509B South Halsted Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


All Over the Map 
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THE PERFECT GIFT TO GIVE OR RECEIVE! 





T! HE greatest gun book value in publish- 

ing history will score a sure, solid Yule- 
tide hit with all shooters and gun lovers on 
your Xmas gift list! There isn’t a sportsman 
in the forty-eight states who wouldn’t be 


AND LOOK AT THIS UNPRECEDENTED PRAISE From 
READERS THEMSELVES... excerpts from wnso 
cards and letters selected at random (ava 
for inspection at the publisher’ s offices ) 
pictures alone are worth the price of the b OX 


thed 
ible 


The 


overjoyed with this magnificent volume . 


masters . 
to-the-minute, 
which describes in detail all current Ame 
ican rifles, shotguns, handguns and acce 
sories . . . grateful for the scores of thrill- 


and downright pleasure of this best-selle 


gun experts: Big Game Rifles, Field Repair 
Small Game Shooting, . 
& Shooting a Target Rifle, U pland Guns 
Loads, The Fowling Piece, Tips on 
Decoying, Trap & Skeet Shooting & 
Guns, Choosing & Learning to 
Shoot a Handgua, Revolvers & Pis- 
tols, Ballistic & Rifle Sighting 
Tables, Gun Questions & Answers. 


RECOMMENDED TO THE SKIES BY 
EMINENT GUN AUTHORITIES... 
Major Charles Askins declares 
The Gun Digest“... the most valu- 
able single piece of literature ever 
published for the American sports- 
man...a complete shooting en- 
cyclopedia . . .” and Colonel H.P. — 
Sheldon acclaims it “ 





WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


deer, fleeing 


DDITIES. Two doe or, f 
hunters, jumped 7-ft. fence inclos- 


ing Denver, Colo., Ordnance Plant, 
making small-arms ammunition. Guards 
now feed ’em... Terrific feat. Beavers in 
British Columbia are reported in Journal 
of Mammalogy to have felled cottonwood 
tree 5 ft. 7 in. in diameter. This is a 
record ... Blindman’s buff. Bill Turgeon, 
pilot for Maine Inland Fisheries and 
Game, with Cash Austin, warden, was fly- 
ing over Eagle Lake, that state, saw a 
blindfolded cow swimming in lake. Land- 


GOSH! DoYou 
SEE-WHAT c 
1 SEE? 





to The how 


shore. 
remains a mystery. 


ed plane, towed cow 
and why of that cow 

Od’s bodikins, this is odd. Woman in 
Hunter, N. Y., started to burn brush. Her 
fur coat caught fire. She tore it off, threw 
it down. It started another fire that got 
beyond control. She lost control of her- 
self, got into car to go for help, lost con- 
trol of that. Car turned over three times 
pinned her inside. She kicked out wind- 
shield, got neighbors to phone forest 
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stimulated by the fascinating hunting and 
shooting techniques now revealed by the 
. delighted with the reliable, up- 
ully illustrated directory 


r- 
S- 


packed hours of authoritative instruction 
and helpful guidance, superb entertainment 
r! 


from the 164 fact-filled, brilliantly illustrated 
pages of this 25-section, encyclopedic vol- 
ume, compiled and edited by 14 top-flight > 


Ss, 


22 Rifles, Selecting 
& 










- a magnificent job— 
_the best that has been done along this line.” 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


. “Would not sell my copy at any price. : A 
better book was never published.” “The | ook 
I have been waiting for for over ‘thirty years 
... and from a soldier: “Will give me many 
pleasant hours of postwar dreaming when | can 
make up for the time lost.” 


CHECK YOUR XMAS GIFT LIST NOW (Include Yourself! 
THEN FILL OUT AND MAIL HANDY COUPON BELOW: 
Such an easy, economical way to complete your 
Xmas shopping! Here’s a gift that’s bound to 
please any sportsman or serviceman. Aftention— 
Business Executives! ‘The Gun Digest” is just the 
thing for your sportsman customers (no Price 
shown ). And even on gift orders, Klein’s liberal, 
iron-clad guarantee is in effect . . . complete 
satisfaction or refynd in full. 


i al ’Aa > TIP TO MR. & MRS,! 

>ANEw © = SOWives: your hubby will 

adore you if you put a copy of 

“The Gun Digest” in his Xmas stocking! 

Husbands: if you’re smart, you'll clip this ad and 
“file” it in her handbag! 


~<~ 2! KLEIN'S SPORTING GOODS, 5098 So. Halsted, Chicago 7 


Please rush . .. (state quantity) Xmas 
Gift copies of * ‘The Gun Digest’’ at $1 pilus 
10c each for postage and handling. 


($1.50 outside U.S.A.). I enclose $........ 
COABEE 2 oo ce ccccccccceseccccsccese Ceccesees 
GIGS ooo ccc sccccccceccsccccsces eevsese 
TP iwtetccoctotsbnesccconecee a 


Send 25c additional (refunded with first order) 
Klein's “‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog,” featuring 
thousands of available mew and used Guns and 
“Hard-to-get"’ Xmas Gift items for Sportsmen. 


: 


rangers. They arrived with fire t 
found wrecked car blocking road, n 
it, and put out fire with hand equipm: 


Woman was not hurt ... Post-card 
post office. Log post office at G 
shawes, N. C., in mountains, belie 
smallest in U.S.A. Measures about 


by 5 ft. 

Nature notes. Old belief that dog pu) 
drink water by lapping, wolf pups drink 
like @ horse, is bunk say Michigan Con- 
servation Dept. authorities. Both species 
lap itup... Earl R. Leyda, Beaver Falls 
Pa., saw mention of Ohio wolverene in 
this column, writes that about 8 years ago 
he saw a very savage animal which no 
one could identify on exhibition at a fas, 
New Castle, Pa. Animal had been preying 
on chickens near Slippery Rock, Pa., and 
had been live-trapped. In size, general 
appearance, critter resembled a wolver- 
ene. 

Recent count of grizzlies in Montana 
gives state first place with total of 163 

Black bear attacks humans. Eddie Ol 
son, living near Isabella, Mich., recently 
shot a 350-lb. black bear after it had 
chased his wife and child . . . Moves to 
provide public hunting and fishing 
grounds continue. Michigan Conserve 
tion Dept. has either bought or optioned 
10 miles of frontage on Saginaw Bay 
to give fishermen and duck hunters @& 
cess to the water. And California Dt 
vision of Fish and Game is seeking suit- 
able properties, of 20,000 acres and more 
to lease for public shooting grounds 
Sportsmen’s license money used. 

Fashion notes continued. Dressét 
Junction, Wis., Coats., N.C., Hat Creek, 
Calif., Brogan, Oreg. We’re still looking 
for something to put on Bowlegs, Okla 
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B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


! 

Reger Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
} copy off up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
Sanaa B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 

seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
” extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
s ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
1 plus perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
“ this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 

Mixture. You'll like it. 


~~ | Country Doctor 
Vipe WMixtare 
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Dresser SEND MONEY ORCER OR CHECK NOW TO 
tae | | HOUSE OF WATCHES 
3, Okla. 430 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 























AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 20c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip 
Your enjoyment is guaranteed 
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Inverness, Florida 
“HUNTIN’ & FISHIN’ ”’ 
Modern cottages, fine meals, guides, and boat ac 
commodations to a few guests who wish the best 
for Fall & Winter in Florida! Large Mouth Bass, 
Squirrel, Duck, Turkey and Deer 
Write Now For Reservations. 


HOMESITES . . $20 


In Baywood Park Rotates, ¢ saliforni: a’s ae. st gar- 
den spot on wooded shores of beautiful Morro Bay, 
San Luis Obispo County. Enjoy future independ- 
ence here. Excellent soil and water. Wonderful 
fishing, boating, bathing, hunting, etc. Grow fruits, 
vegetables, poultry. U. S. Harbor Project makes 
this unusual buy. Write for full particulars. 


Richard S. Otto, Owner, Dept. B, 6560 Hollywood 
Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 


Terms, to 





DUCK HUNTERS! 


Beard’s Duck Camp 


In the heart of the Arkansas rice belt, 
For information and reservations 
write, wire or phone 


STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 


J. 1. BEARD JOHN H. BEARD 
Phone 462 _ Phone 305-W 





There's @ regular “parade ground” of fine hshing and hunting for Sports- 
men in Lehe County. Werld’s entehien levee ond sndil-eouth bese 


deer, quail, dove and turkey all more plentiful then ever this year! 


Ample and inexpensive accommodations. Write for FREE booklet 


Room 26, Lake County Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Florida 








IT’S FLORIDA for SPORTS 


EO LALA sn 
W) 





e @ sportsman’s thrill of « lifetime, Marion’ © 
County offers —FISHING for giant lerge- ‘ 
mouth bess in hundreds of sunny lakes and streams 
marvelous HUNTING for quail, dove, turkey, ducks 
and deer in Floride’s Region of Great Natural Wonders. Ex- 
cellent accommodations. Inexpensive. Write for FREE booklet 















at. OCALA, FLORIDA 





“WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 

Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for ‘‘Free’’ catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pyth- 

) ias. Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc, 

EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 

P. O. Box 796, OD Chicago 90, Ill. 
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Dangerous Ammunition 


To the Editor HE other day two 
Outdoor Life: of my pals and I 

were doing some rifle 
shooting out in the mountains when a 
stranger drove up and asked if he might 
join us and try out his rifle. His rifle 
was a .30/06 Winchester Model 54. His 
ammunition, he told us, had been given 
to him by a friend in the service. Any- 
way, he loaded up, picked out a rock 
about 150 yd. away up on the mountain- 
side, and touched her off. His bullet 
missed the rock and landed in a patch of 
dry grass which immediately burst into 
flame—that very first shot happened to 
be a cartridge containing a tracer bullet. 


We were lucky to get the fire extin- 
guished before it got out of control. Had 
that bullet struck the rock and rico- 
cheted into the next canyon, it is diffi- 


cult to say what the results might have 
been. 

Such ammunition, especially in the 
hands of inexperienced hunters, is high- 
ly dangerous. Hence this letter—I want 
to warn your readers.—FE. M. Blades, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Give Reynard a Break! 


To the Editor HAT articie you 
Outdoor Life: published about Earl 

Ganyard, fox-shooting 
champ, still has me all steamed up. Do 
you suppose he has ever stopped to 
think that thousands of trappers depend, 
in large measure, upon the fox for their 
living? If foxes were exterminated, as 
Ganyard wants them to be, a whale of 
a lot of people would be thrown out of 
work, and thousands of sportsmen who 
thrill to the bugling of the hounds would 
lose a grand sport. 

I might also add that the fox, so often 
blamed for the scarcity of game birds, 
is not the villain he’s made out to be. 
Everybody knows that a fox will take 


a2 
< 





an occasional bird on his nightly jaunts, 
but we trappers who have followed fox 
- trails for years, know that the crafty 


little animals live mostly on mice, small 
rodents, 
berries. 


insects, and wild fruits and 





ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


The real culprits behind the disap- 
pearance of game birds in most any sec- 
tion east of the Mississippi are stray 
house cats and runaway dogs. Let’s give 
the fox a break, now!—Brice Q. Nichols, 
Carmel, N.Y. 


Throwback to Kid Days 


OR a whole week I 

worried about where 
to get shells to warm 
up my shooting eye before the season 
opened. One night I picked up your 
August issue to sort of dream over the 
ads and do some wishing and bingo!- 
I found my problem answered in “This 
Happened to Me.” A slingshot! 

Kid stuff, you say? All right, but 
have you tried it since your kid days? 
Well, do so now and have some fun 
Amble over to your friend at the service 
station and ask him for a piece of inner 
tube with plenty of stretch. On the way 
home keep your eye on the trees for a 
good stout fork. Now get out that old 


Pe. 
ee 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








pair of shoes you meant to throw away, 
and some string—the kind your butcher 
uses to tie up roasts (when you can get 
‘em) is swell. 

Slip quietly down to the basement and 
close the door (so your wife won’t see 
you and think you’re in your second 
childhood) and get busy. Cut two strips 
of inner tube about 10 in. long and *% in. 
wide, fit an end of each over a fork of 
the slingshot and secure them by wind- 
ing tightly with the butcher’s string. 
Next take the tongue from one of the 
old shoes and cut it into a pocket about 
3 in. long and % in. wide at the center, 
tapering to “% in. at the ends. Cut %-in. 
slits, crosswise, near the ends of the 
leather, push the loose ends of the rub- 
bers through the slits, and tie them 
tight. There’s your finished slingshot. 
Now borrow some small glass marbles 


from Junior’s toy box—next to No. 2 
buckshot, they make the best ammu- 
nition. 

Ready? Let’s go. Slip out quietly to 
the old orchard on the edge of town 
where the rock squirrels (also called 
“diggers”) hole up. There’s your hunt- 
ing ground. Ten shots and no luck? 
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Well, how about the first 10 ducks 
fired at? Keep trying. There, you 
one! Man, oh man, what a th 

Yes, my wife did catch up with n 
and I had to make a slingshot for 
too. She hasn’t hit a squirrel yet, 
she has a big one picked out as the s 
of a fur coat!—D. M. Boyd, Medj 
Oreg. 


Now I'll Tell One 


To the Editor OR years I’ve 
Outdoor Life: fishing the stre 
of Oregon, Idaho 
Montana, and I’ve heard many fish t 
from other states. Some of these j 
have been good while others were, \ 
fishy. Not long ago I met a fellow f 
some place along the Mississippi 
claimed to be an expert on channel! « 
fish which, he said, he catches t 
method known as noodling. The 
dler” looks for the huge cats in ] 
under the bank and in submerged hx 
logs. When he spots a fish the man ; 
under water, approaches the hole 
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SOSA PIE. 
with his arm extended, reaches in 
gently strokes the cat’s belly. The 
can thus be led right to the bank 

Knowing that no fisherman ever d: 
ates from the truth I naturally bs 
this man’s story. But I would like 
hear other readers’ opinions on this 
orthodox method of angling. J 
Vancouver, Wash. 









Dunn, 


Those Hunting Knives 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


ORa number of } 
now I’ve been 
ing your magazin¢e 
because of the variety of 
covers I think it is the best in its 
The new type of paper you're usin; 
your cover looks darn nice, and art 
like “Your Hunting Knife Has a Hist 
help make it the peach of a book that 
Keep up the good work, becaus: 


subject 


tend to be one of your readers for : g 


time to come.—Serg. Wilbur E. Si 
Camp Polk, La. 

. . . 
To the Editor }-NIOTED your ¢ 
Outdoor Life: ber issue very n 


as I have the mai 
sues preceding it. However, as I can 
that most interesting article on ths 
tory of hunting knives I discovered w 
I believe to be an error or two in the 
tion for knife No. 22, said to have 
longed to the famous Indian chief, Sit 
ting Bull, and labeled “scalping knife 

The battle took place June 25, 1876 
June 24), and Gen. Custer’s men w 
hardly “massacred,” for they fought ga 
lantly to the end. But my chief bo: 
contention is the statement that “« 
tack in the cowhide sheath is thought t 
stand for a paleface killed by Sitting 
Bull.” 

Most Indian knives of those days wert 
honed from one angle only. The Plains 
Indians thought that knives sharps i 
this way aided in dressing down gam 
and removing the hide. Many compet 


authorities say there was “no sech - 


mal” as a scalping knife and that 
scalp, when taken, was whacked off with 


+} 


a sharp hatchet quite as often as with 
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whatever blade the warrior carried in his 
belt. A true scalp was a patch of flesh 
about the size of the palm of one’s hand; 
and to show that not more than one scalp 
had been taken from the same head, it 
included the pate, crown, or “cowlick.” 
Plains Indians were not much on scalp- 
ing, anyway. They believed that counting 
coup (that is, striking the enemy before 
he was dead) was a much greater honor 
than actually killing him. Often three or 
four coups were counted by fast-riding 
Indians speeding by an armed opponent, 
whom they didn’t put down until the re- 
turn trip. Coup feathers (marked with 
notches, paint, or plume tufts), painting, 
distinctive hairdress, small decorations 
or personal adornments—these, rather 
than brass studs pounded into a cowhide 
sheath, were how Indians commemorated 
battle feats.—Gene Price, Findlay, Ohio. 


Short Answer 


ONCERNING the 

discussions in your 
magazine about white 
and pink-meat trout, my opinion always 
has been and still is: The older the 
trout, the pinker the meat.—W. JL. 
Knepp, McClure, Pa. 


To the Editor 
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Mean Moose Charges Men 


AUL W. GART- 

NER’S article “The 
Moose,” in August 
Ovrpoor Lire, brings up the question as 
to whether a moose will make an un- 
provoked charge upon a human being. 
Here’s one that did! 

I was stationed on Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska, and one day in mid-September, 
1943, a buddy and I were coming down 

mountain trail in a heavily wooded 
area near Kenai Lake, when we heard a 
oud crashing in the underbrush behind 
is. We turned to see a large bull moose 
trot out of the brush onto the trail 
about 50 yd. from us. He stood there 
for several seconds. Then, without provo- 
cation of any kind on our part, the hair 

n his neck bristled and he charged us at 
full speed. 

My companion had an Army Spring- 
field loaded with Silvertip cartridges. 
He fired five times and the moose 
iropped at the fifth shot, 15 yd. from 
iss Every bullet hit him in the chest. 
This bull had an antler spread of 59 in. 
and a local sourdough estimated his 
weight at 1,200 Ib. 


To the Editor 
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I have counted herds of as many as 40 
moose near Kenai Lake, where there is 
abundant food for them—mainly young 
birch. The moose rear up, seize the tops 
of the saplings in their teeth, then drop 
their forelegs back to the ground, break- 
ing the trees to eat at their leisure. I 
found them extremely wary in hunting 
Season. Their sense of smell and eye- 
Sight are every bit as keen as those of 
the Michigan white-tail, and you want to 
stalk them upwind. 

In the summer they are quite tame, 
and more than once I have had to leave 
the trail to walk around one.—Pvt. Dave 
W. Bergman, Camp Hood, Tex. 








More Opinions About the M-1 Carbine 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


HE letters you 

published in the 
September issue of 
OvuTpoor Lire about the M-1 carbine 
were very interesting to me. The ques- 
tion of the suitability of this weapon 
for use on game is one that is bound 
to come up for a decision in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the present law prohibits 


(and wisely) the use of automatic 
weapons for hunting of any sort. I 
feel that it is of the utmost impor- 


tance that sportsmen become ac- 
quainted with the actual facts of the 
case before these carbines become 
available to the public, as they prob- 
ably will, at the end of the war. 
Now, as to the one letter in praise 
of the M-1 as a deer killer; I wonder 
if it occurred to other readers that 
Staff Serg. Hopkins is decidedly in- 
consistent in his arguments? In the 
first paragraph he says that “a deer 
gun for my money is any gun that can 
get out 15 rounds in the same time it 
takes to get three out of a bolt ac 


tion...” Then, in the third paragraph 
of his letter he points out the very 
pertinent fact that “it isn’t so much 


what you hit them with as where.” 

I have been a hunter for 30 years, 
and a conservation officer for more 
than 10 of those 30. I’ve seen hunters 
who “jacked” every cartridge out of 
their rifle without firing a shot when 


a deer was sighted, and I’ve seen the 
kind that emptied their magazine 


without putting a bullet within 50 ft. 
of the deer. The first is harmless, but 
the second accounts for a large per 


centage of the hunting accidents in 
deer territory 

If, after this war, we are to turn 
loose a lot of carbine-armed, trigger- 


happy hunters the woods will be a 
swell place to stay out of until the 
natural process of self-extermination 
has eliminated the menace. 

Any casual student of ballistics 
knows that the M-1 cartridge is ap 
proximately equivalent to the old 
.32/20 in bullet weight, diameter, and 
velocity. And he also knows that in- 
telligent deer hunters would use the 
.32/20 on deer only as a last resort. 
While it is true that the real woods- 
man can get his deer with a .32/20 o1 
its equivalent, he does so by stalking 
the animal until the range is 50 yd. or 
less and then placing one shot where 
it will do the most good; certainly not 
by spraying the poor beast with bul 
lets until it drops from the shee: 
weight of the lead. Mighty few of us 
are as cool and calculating when deer 
hunting as an experienced woodsman, 
so let’s be humane enough to use a 
suitable weapon and use it properly 

I can readily understand how a sol 
dier can admire the M-1 carbine. In 
the jungle he can pour a stream of 
shots in the general vicinity of a Jap 
and if he can make him keep his head 
down until a buddy can crawl up and 
toss a grenade he has accomplished 
his purpose. After all, he doesn’t want 
to eat the Jap or have his head 
mounted. The deer hunter, on the 
other hand, wants only to reduce the 
deer to possession with the utmost dis- 
patch and with the utmost safety to 
himself and any other hunters who 
may be in the vicinity. 

Surely there can be no doubt about 
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the M-1 carbine as a very fine weapon 
for the job it is intended to do. Let’s 
recognize that fact and let it go at 
that. To say that it is a deer gun is 
utter foolishness. To say that it is 
Superaccurate is just as foolish. It 
has neither the accuracy nor the bal- 
listics to make it a vermin rifle, al- 
though it might be a lot of fun on 
running jacks. To compare it with the 
Lovell, the Varminter, or even the 
Hornet is almost like comparing some 
shanty gal with Betty Grable—they 
both have two legs, but what a differ- 





ence in those legs!—John B. Miller, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
To the Editor N THE last few 


months I have read 
alotaboutthevalue | 
of the M-1 carbine as a hunting rifle, | 
and since there seems to be quite a 
few different views on the subject I'd 
like to put in my two-cents’ worth. 

Most of my two years in the Army 
has been spent as small-arms instruc- 
tor. I am well acquainted with the 
carbine and feel that I know some- 
thing about it. For an all-round hunt- 
ing piece I'll take the M-1 any day— 
it’s light, easily handled, and is ac- 
curate up to 300 yd. It is what I would 
call the perfect brush gun. 


Outdoor Life: 








As to its being a deer killer, I have 
several bucks weighing 150 Ib. 
and more, laid low with this so-called 
popgun. Most of these deer were 
knocked down at ranges of more than 
100 yd. In all cases the bullets tore 
through bone and flesh and certainly 
killed them dead enough for me. 

Yes, the M-1 carbine has plenty of 
wallop, and anyway, what fun is it to 
hunt if we don’t give the game a fight- 
ing chance? People who only want to 
destroy wildlife should get themselves 

75 mm. howitzer and blaze away.— 


cee}y 
seen 


Pvt. Norman Becker, Ft. Eustis, Va. 
To the Editor HE arguments 
Outdoor Life: of those who 

want the 30 M-1 


carbine kept off the market after the 
war just don't make sense to me. How 
would we sportsmen have come by 
our Krags and our Springfields if the 
government hadn’t led the way? And 
as for a stream of lead, we have the 
351 and the .401 Winchester self- 
loaders, and the .32 and the .35 Rem- 
ington autoloaders. A 10-shot clip can 
be purchased for the .351. 

The average hunter will not be able 
to hit game any farther than the 
range of the above-mentioned Win- 
chesters and Remingtons—not with 
the M-1 carbine or with anything else 
he has to fire from the shoulder. But 
if the government does release the .30 
M-1 to civilians it will give the sports- 
man of moderate means a chance to 
own a rifle with which he can hunt 
big game, and have confidence that he 
will be able to kill what he shoots at. 

Al J. Ashby, Ocosta, Wash. 
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TODAY 


Johnson Sea-Horse outboard motors are 
made only for the armed services and 
essential needs. Here you see one o! 
these modern instruments of war at work 
in the European theatre. 


TOMORROW 


Johnson Sea-Horses will serve mankind 
in rehabilitating tired minds and bodies. 
Probably no marine development has 
ever done so much to bring fun and 
peace and happiness to so many people 
as the outboard motor. 


ALWAYS 


In war or peace, the Sea-Horse is nota- 
ble for its DEPENDability—the result of 
millions of man-hours of experience in 
the manufacture of outboard motors. 
There is no substitute for experience ! 





DEALERSHIPS: If you are interested in sellin; 
AND SERVICING outboard motors after the war, 
write us—no matter what your location may be. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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MEMO FOR V-DAY: 


Fintails, Here I Come! 





As we carry the decoys to the beach we hear the pulse-quickening call of a mallard and, in the distance, the squeaky trumpets of geese 


AWN is just arriving, here at 

the Army air field where I and 

my fellow cadets are stationed. 

The gray early-morning light 

filters in the open window at my left 

as I sit at my desk. I try hard to con- 

centrate on the physics book in front 

of me, but my gaze wanders out the 

barracks window toward the low-lying 

mist in the surrounding hills. I hear 

an airplane roar down the runway and 

take off, and can just make out a dark 

shadow emerging from the vagueness 
in the distance. 

But in its place, in my mind’s eye, I 


see a fast-flying pintail whistling 
through the morning fog over the 
James River. Gone now from my 


thoughts are the physics lessons; my 
imagination has carried me back to a 
cold brisk morning in Virginia, with the 
alarm clanging out its challenge at 
GAs as 

Hesitant to leave my warm bed, yet 
anxious to be up and going, for a duck 
hunt is in the offing, I feel for the light, 
then for the clothes I had so carefully 
laid out the night before. Boy, those 
pants are stiff and cold! 

From across the room comes a groan. 
Pete, my brother-in-law and duck-hunt- 
ng crony, is going through the same 
listressing procedure. A mutual urge 
moves us both to the window, to size 
up the weather. I like what I see. The 
fog is so heavy we can barely make out 
the car in the street below. But Pete’s 
only comment is, “Won't be a bluebird 
day anyhow.” 

After dressing we put out the bed- 
room light and feel our way downstairs 
to the kitchen, where guns, shells, out- 
board motor, gasoline, decoys, flash- 
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THIS MAN SPEAKS FOR ALL SPORTSMEN 
WHO ARE IN UNIFORM. SPURRED ON BY 
MEMORIES OF YESTERDAY, HE LOOKS 
TO A BRIGHT FUTURE OF TOMORROWS 


By ROSS 


light, and lunch hamper are stacked. 

Pete says, “I'll get the eggs and 
coffee going while you load the car.” 

Twenty minutes later, with the break- 
fast creating a warm glow in our in- 
teriors, we start out. The windshield 
wipers cut a smooth geometric pattern 
in the condensation on the windows, 
and the headlights clear a small area 
in front of the car as we roll cautiously 
through the city, darkened still except 
for the glow from the lights of an occa- 
sional early riser. 

It is only five miles to where our 
boat is waiting, and by the time my 
pipe is well lit we are bumping down 
the dirt road from the highway to the 
river. As we round the last turn the 
lights from our car sweep out over 
the river into the fog. It lifts a bit 
long enough for us to see our duck boat, 
anchored fifty yards offshore—and then 
shuts down again. 

Pete and I each take a basket of 
decoys from the back seat and carry 
them, in the path of the car lights, to 
the sandy beach. Waves lap gently at 
the shore, and as we look out over the 
water we hear the raucous call of an 
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old black mallard. He must be close 
in, although we cannot see him. His 
call is echoed by others of his kind from 
more distant spots. The squeaky trump- 
ets of geese mingle in the distance. 
The sounds make our pulse quicken. 

“They’re out there, Pete. Hope we 
get a couple.” 

“Don’t worry,” Pete responds. “We 
haven’t drawn a blank yet, and we don’t 
intend to start now.” 

He starts to drag the little skiff we 
have on shore down to the water’s edge, 
while I return to the car to gather up 
our paraphernalia. Pete looms as a 
ghostly figure through the fog as he 
makes his way to our duck boat. Even 
the splash of his paddle sounds eerie, 
muffled by the blanket of moisture. 

When Pete gets back I wade out to 
set the outboard in place on the duck 
boat’s stern. Next, while Pete holds 
the flashlight, I fill the gas tank. Some 
of the gas splashes off and makes a 
rainbow film on the water. 

As soon as all our gear is stowed we 
push the boat ten yards offshore, then 
jump aboard. The water is still too 
shallow for the motor, so we paddle 
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At dawn an Army plane takes off—but in my mind's eye, as | look out the barracks window, | see a pintail whistling through the fog 


out another twenty yards before tilting 


the motor back into the water. With 
needle valve set and choke on, I give 


the start rope a hard jerk. We are re- 
warded with a hesitant explosion, fol- 
lowed by another and another until the 
motor takes hold and we gather mo- 
mentum, 

We can hear nothing now 
roar of the motor; nor can we see any- 
thing but the gray curtain before us 
and the swirling wake behind. An ad- 
justment on the needle valve quiets the 
staccato roar to a purring sound. Now 
to find the islands in this sea of obscur- 
ity. Pete lies forward in the boat, 
watching the water ahead for floating 
débris, while I check the line of our 
wake as it disappears behind. The noth- 
ingness kills our speed and 
direction and confuses us. 

Ten minutes later a blind looms up 
suddenly. I throttle the motor and we 
look the blind over carefully as we pass, 
but there is nothing to distinguish it 
from others in the locality. We are 
really “lost in a fog.’ I shut the motor 
off and we listen—-hard. Above the 
river sounds we can hear the faint hum 
of factories from a near-by town. That 
spots our direction for us and we again 
start on our Way. 


save the 


sense ol 


NOTHER few minutes, and the 
blind we seek looms large through 
the mist. Cutting the motor, we glide 
silently up to it and maneuver the boat 
into its shelter. The blind is like an 
old friend in the midst of strangers. 
After transferring guns and shells 
we push off to drop our decoys over the 
boat side—gently, lest we frighten the 
ducks in the marsh behind us. One by 
one we set out twenty-four decoys, in 


a scattered pattern; each one several 


10 


yards from the next. The tide in this 
tidal river is going out, and the stools 
all face upstream as they bob and rock 
at their anchors. 

We put back into the blind and climb 
from boat to shooting box. Our part is 
done, now it is up to the ducks. The 
mist is beginning to lighten in the east, 
but there is still a good half hour left 
till official sunrise. 


HIS last half hour is to me the most 
| fp part of a duck hunt. Rest- 
ing lazily against the side of the blind, 
puffing occasionally on your pipe, you 
peer through the foliage and try to lo- 
cate the sounds which reach your ears. 
You hear the hoarse, quickening quack, 
quack, quack of a black mallard as he 
leaves the marsh and flies into the 
morning. A thump and a splash, and 
another one pitches in somewhere near 
your blind. All unseen yet vividly 
present. You look quickly skyward as 
the soft whistle of a multitude of wings 
indicates the passage of a flock of pin- 
tails over your blind. 

Upriver the occasional honk of geese 
means the presence of a flock. Soon the 
honks become louder and more fre- 
quent, and though you cannot see them 
you know the flock is lifting off the 
water, climbing slowly, in search of 
safer grounds. 

As the sky grows lighter Pete and I 
can make out clumps of reeds near the 
blind. Our anticipation grows as the 
time for shooting nears. Pairs and trios 
of ducks pick up and take off downriver 
every few minutes, seemingly cogni- 
zant of the dangers of the dawn. I load 
my gun, check the safety, and rest the 
butt on the seat in the blind. From 
somewhere back in the bay the muffled 


report of a shotgun echoes across the 


water. Someone is not patient enol 
to wait for lawful shooting time. 

We check our watches and see tl 
the time is on hand. With my gun ré 
ing in the crook of my left arm I ti 
the duck call. It blares forth and d 
turbs the whispering near silence 
have maintained. 

After several minutes I nudge P: 
and point. Four ducks coming in f1 
across the river, are almost on us. 

He nods and we grip our guns tight 
and crouch lower. The ducks do ! 
circle but set their wings, check tl 
speed, and pitch down toward our fi 
ing blocks. With one movement 
straighten up and thrust our guns 
ward through the pine boughs. Pi 
and I have a prearranged system 
there is no hesitation as we pick 
targets. At our movement the du 
flare, and frantic wings beat the air 
they try to climb out of danger. T 
reports in quick and t 
pairs of wings stop beating and plu 
met down among our decoys. 

“One apiece—for tomorrow night 
dinner,” says Pete, grinning. “Bla 
mallards, I think.’’ 

Pulling back toward the blind aft 
retrieving them, I lay the paddle dov 
and hold them up for Pete’s approyv 
“Two nice drakes, old man,” I call « 
“Pretty, aren’t they?” 


succession 


UR anxious anticipation abat 
OC) somewhat with our first kill, a 
we settle down to patient watchfuln¢ 
It seems as though I have always hu 
ed with Pete, though it has only b 
several years. A lawyer by professi 
but soon to be a lieutenant in the Nav 
Reserve, his spare time has alwa 
been spent afield. We sit there and ta 
of the marvelous comeback ducks ha 
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made in recent years, of the dove-hunt- 
ing season—now behind us—and of the 
quail season which is yet to come. 

The duck, we agree, rates first on 
our list of game birds. This, I sug- 
gest, is because of the suspense involved 
when ducks come in sight, and you 
wonder whether they will be attracted 
to your set or whether they will beat 
swiftly by without a passing glance; 
whereas with other birds, while the 
inticipation is there, the quarry usually 

ymes as an explosive surprise. 

Instead of answering, Pete jumps 
to his feet with a sudden, ‘‘Hey!”’ 

Then I see them—a flock of about 
twenty pintails—and they are all 
around us, presenting every type of tar- 
get. I start working my pump gun and 
pull the three shots off in as many sec- 
onds; then I can only watch as the 
jucks climb swiftly out of range. 

I turn sheepishly toward Pete, ex- 
pecting that triumphant grin of his. 
But he too has a guilty look on his face, 
and we both start to laugh 

I try to get the first punch in: ‘Pete, 
do you mean to say that you let those 
lucks fly down your gun barrel and 
didn’t get a one? And you with an au- 
tomatic ?”’ 

“I don’t see you fetching any ducks 
yourself,’”’ he counters. “I thought you 
said that high-house Station 8 was a 
cinch.” 

Yes, but Station 8 doesn’t throw out 
ducks!”’ 

The fog thins as the morning 
passes slowly, but no more ducks come 
within range. About 11 o’clock I am 
startled from a little reverie by the 
sound of Pete’s gun. Without seeing his 
target I hear first the patter of shot, 
then the louder plop of a duck hitting 
water which tells me Pete’s aim was 
That old gray mallard went sneak- 
ing by in back of us and almost got 
away with it,” Pete says. “I only used 
ne shot on him—those things cost a 
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nickel apiece. By the way, I believe 
that puts me one up on you.” 

“Maybe so, but not for long.’’ 
else could I say? 

As he climbs back in the blind with 
the fallen bird he says, “if you'd keep 
your eyes open maybe you'd see these 
ducks; this one came in from your 
side.” 

So I pretend not to hear him. “Let 
eat—I’m hungry.” 

Laying our guns aside, we sit down 
to munch a sandwich. We are at peace 
with the world out here. The worries of 
yesterday or tomorrow are forgotten 
as we lean back and soak up our sur 
roundings. A breeze has sprung up, and 
the cold wind in our nostrils carries the 
scent of pine from the boughs that 
form our screen. Overhead the sky is 
gray and foreboding, now that the 
breeze has washed the last vestige of 
fog from the air. 

We are in no hurry to get back to 
the business of hunting, for after all 
this is a large part of the pleasure 
this solitude and freedom from care. 

“Let’s settle our lunch with a little 
walk, Pete. The tide is out now and I 
think we can make the island.” 

“Suits me.” 

Setting the safeties on our guns, we 
climb out of the blind and slosh through 
water and soft mud, all the while try- 
ing to grip our boots with the bottom 
of our feet to keep the mud from suck- 
ing them right off. 

For perhaps half an hour we tramp 
around the edge of the island, always 
ready for the speedy take-off of a stray 
duck. Pete is the lucky one again. As 
he rounds a clump of reeds he stops 
short and throws his gun to his shoul 
der. I see the target clear the reeds just 
as he fires. There is a cloud of feathers 
as the bird down to the 
marsh. Pete walks over and picks up 


What 


sails back 








his third duck of the day, a greenhead. 

Confident now that there are no 
other waterfowl in the vicinity, as none 
had left at Pete’s shot, we flop down in 
a clump of reeds to rest. As we are sit- 
ting there the sound of geese on the 
move reaches our ears. Scanning the 
skies downriver, we spy a series of thin 
black V's, all headed our way. There 
must be thousands of those Canadas on 
the move. For perhaps half an hour the 
geese continue past us in their flight 
upriver. 

Two of the blinds in the bay have 
goose decoys set out, and I can almost 
smacking their lips 
satisfaction as they see several 
honkers swing out of forma- 
make a wide circle over the 


see the hunters 
with 
hundred 


tion and 


bay. The wily geese, however, give 
their artificial brethren a wide detour 
and settle down in safety on open 
water. 


The tide is coming in, and the water 
is close to our boot tops, when we wade 
back to the blind. There is a cold wind 
blowing which sends a chill through us 
as we settle down again. 

“Rough weather is on its way,” Pete 
says. ‘Maybe this'll get the ducks fly- 
ing.’ 

Sure enough, the ducks start flying 

aS many as a hundred in a flock, all 
heading upstream—but they are flying 
high. So for most of the remainder of 
the afternoon all we can do is watch 
them pass over. The wind increases in 
intensity, making whitecaps on the 
open water, and overturns some of our 
decoys. 

Finally a flying considerably 
lower than the rest heads our way. He 
Pete’s side of the blind and 
intention of decoying in. Pete 
and fires as the mallard is al- 
blind. The bird veers to the 
Continued on page 103) 
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Pete retrieves his third duck of the 
day, a greenhead which fell in a cloud 
of feathers. He's the lucky one again 
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CHRISTMAS -PRESE 
DEEP HUN] 





MONG other things, there were 
two slips of paper in the stock- 
ings of my wife, Eleanor, and 
my elder boy, Jerry, that Christ- 

mas morning several years ago. Each 
slip read: “Good for one trip to the 
Gulf of California, with a swim in the 
surf, a look at bighorn sheep, shots at 
mule and white-tail deer, at quail, coy- 
otes, and foxes.” 

Eleanor has hunted in Mexico many 
times and so has Jerry, but neither of 
them had ever been on the wild, beau- 
tiful Sonora coast of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, where tall red and gray moun- 
tains come down to meet the blue sea. 
It is a rough, primitive country with 
little water, bad roads, and no service 
stations. But.there is game there——lots 
of it 

For more than 200 miles from the 
Mexican border to Tiburon Island 
where the Seri Indians, the most primi- 
tive and backward race in North Amer- 
ica, make their home—-great desert big- 
horn sheep are found on the rugged 
mountains that jut into the sea. Ante- 
lope run on the sandy playas, or level 
stretches, while little mule deer slip like 
ghosts through the thick desert forests 
of thorny palo-verde, mesquite, iron- 
wood, cholla, and saguaro. There are 
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folk To 


quail there, too, though not so many as 
one would expect in a wilderness coun- 
try, and there are swarms of predatory 


animals—coyotes, foxes, wildcats. 

By driving long and hard and leaving 
our Arizona home early we had hoped 
to camp on salt water the first night 
out. However, we had made our plans 
without taking into consideration the 
one Mexican immigration official at 
Sasabe. Just before we crossed the bor- 
der, the whim had struck him to close 
up shop and go quail 
hunting. We had _ to 
wait until midafternoon 
before he got back. But 
there is a silver lining 
to all clouds, and ours 
was some very fancy 
coyote shooting on the 
way south. 

Only a few miles out 
of Sasabe we saw two 
of these little prairie 
wolves battling over a 


jack rabbit they had 
just killed. Jerry, who 
was eleven then and 


already one of the most 
enthusiastic hunters in 


Red-letter day! A .22 bullet 
right behind the shoulder got 
Il-year-old Jerry this coyote 
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North America, grabbed his .22 and } 


a high-speed, hollow-point bullet right 


behind the shoulder of one of ther 
The coyote ran 150 yards, then fell, a 
was dead when Jerry got to it. It wa 
his first coyote in several tries and he 
wouldn’t have been any more pleast 
if he had got a moose. 

The second coyote came out of 
batch of three that were attacking 
desert mule-deer doe. As we stoppé 


the car, the wolves ran in one direction 
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SANTA, LIBERAL WITH HIS PROMISES, MADE GOOD ON ALL 


and the rescued deer in another, but 
Eleanor stopped one coyote and shot a 
leg Off another with her .257. My own 
prairie wolf came a few miles farther 
on. He trotted across the road a couple 
of hundred yards away, then stopped 
behind a bush to look us over. With 
the ’scope on my .270 I could make out 
his outlines dimly; so, saying a prayer 
that the bullet would not be deflected 
enough to miss him, I touched her off 
and the welcome plop of the striking 
bullet came floating back. 

The next day, twenty-four hours aftér 
we had left Sasabe, we stopped the car 
in a pass in the Picu Mountains for our 
first glimpse of the sea. Twenty miles 
to the west it lay before us—blue, calm, 
and endless. Far out in the placid water 
we could just make out uninhabited 
Angel de la Guarda (Guardian Angel) 
Island, and along the coast great red 
and gray mountain ranges, as barren- 
looking as the face of the moon, shoul- 
dered into the surf. 

Rancho el Datil, the last place of 
human habitation on the road, was a 
score of miles behind us. In front of 
us, in all the vast area of plain and 
hill and mountain and seashore, there 
was not a living human. At certain 
seasons of the year, Mexican fishermen 
make their headquarters at Port Liber- 
tad, catch sea bass for the market, and 
poach bighorn sheep by shooting them 
with .30/30’s from their boats. In the 


summer when the fruit of the organ 
cactus is ripe, Papago and Seri Indians 
invade the desert, and now and then 
Americans come to Libertad to fish and 
But for the most part there are 


hunt. 


Mrs. O'Connor's rifle dropped this white-tail, and 
Santiago visioned all gringo women as dead shots 


Atright: Camp near the Cirios in which the prom- 
ised "look at bighorn sheep" was soon fulfilled 
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no human beings along that beautiful 
coast. 

Our first objective was to find some 
sheep, so the next morning we drove 
over the sand dunes to a low red range 
of hills where sheep sometimes stop on 
their way to higher mountains and 
where literally dozens have been killed 
by Mexican fishermen and by Ameri- 
cans. Eleanor carried a 16 gauge shot- 
gun and I a miniature camera with a 
telephoto lens. We saw no sheep and 
no sign less than six months old. How- 
ever, we did see quail—lots of them. 

A tropical variety of Gambel’s quail, 
they differed slightly in coloration from 
the birds of the same species in Arizona 
and California, with a rich yellow re- 
placing the buff. They were the only 
educated quail we found on the trip, 
and they hid and flushed like veterans 
of a southern California hunting season. 
Eleanor was the gunner and I the bird 
dog, and after an hour or so we 
had a very respectable bag. 

I had to deliver on my promise 
of a sight of bighorns, so the 
next day I herded my flock into 
the Cirios. We made a dry camp 
on the sands not more than fifty 
yards from the sea and just be- 
low a great barren mountain that 
rose a thousand feet straight out 
of the breakers. The Cirios get 
their name from a curious tree 
that grows there and nowhere else 
in Sonora. At first sight the trees 
look like nothing on this earth. 
Mexicans call them “‘cirios’” (wax 
candles) ; the first American bota- 
nist who found them christened 
them ‘“boojum_ trees” and 
tacked a long Latin name on 
them as well. My own first re- 
action was to call them “pars- 
nip trees,’ as they look like 
gigantic parsnips turned up- 
side down. 


The author displays his big 
buck as Santiago, keen-eyed 
guide, scans the surroundings 


While the wife and the boy were 
marveling at these trees, I picked up 
sheep sign. That very morning a big 
flock had walked over the spot we chose 
to camp in. The next day we saw them. 
Taking the lead along a steep ridge, I 
spotted a flock of ewes and lambs but 
they were out of sight before Eleanor 
and Jerry could come up. Back at camp, 
though, the sheep delivered themselves 
C.0.D. We were cooking lunch when I 
Saw a three-year-old ram on the sky- 
line, watching us. While Eleanor was 
getting a good look at him with the 
glasses, another ewe showed up a bit 
farther away. Those sheep must have 
stood there for an hour. 

That afternoon it began to cloud up, 
and I didn’t want to be caught there in 
the rain. Besides, I had already deliv- 


ered the promised swim in the surf, and 
the sight of bighorns, quail, and coyotes; 
ed on page 107) 
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Some game animals must die a natural death—but have you ever seen their carcasses, let alone their ghosts? Here is one of nature's mysteries 


S A HUNTER or angler you have tramped hundreds of miles 
the years you have been outdoors, following stream bank 
picking your way through swamps, crossing ridges, climbing 
slopes. You have been where other men seldom go, in th 

hidden places of the woods, the mountains, and the valleys. 

In all that time, however, and in all those out-of-the-way place 
have you ever come upon a bird or animal dead or dying from caus 
which you could honestly say were natural? 

Not all things in the wilds die by accident, or at the hands, talon 
claws, or teeth of some predator. Some must die from disease, son 
must be stricken down suddenly in old age by heart failure, some mus 
die simply of senility. Yet there is little evidence in nature of deat 
from natural causes, and chances are a thousand to one that you ha‘ 
never seen an instance of it. 

Therein lies one of the most interesting mysteries of the outdoors 
Where do wild animals and birds die when natural death overtak«: 
them? And the ready explanations that come to mind aren’t explan 
tions at all, but mere guesses. 

All of us have seen death by violence or accident outdoors. T 
bear wounded in the hunt crawls into some thicket to die and v 
come upon it. The bird injured by a hawk may escape, only to fa 
to the earth and expire. The rodent killed by the weascl stains tl 

ee, snow bright red and we see it when our arrival scares away the preda 
4 tor. Starvation overtakes a deer herd and we find the frozen bodies 
- ; The fox gets its head caught in a grapevine noose and we come up 
BILL WOLF the tragedy. 

Nevertheless, some animals must come to the point where life jus 
ceases d death arrives, quickly, quietly, without forewarning. Wh 
then, don’t we find evidence of such deaths”? 

A number of apparently obvious reasons can be advanced, The mo 
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ILLUSTRATION BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


bvious one is that an animal nearing death is easy prey for naturally and never bi 1d. The woodchuck, for instance, 

the predators. Another is that animals have a premonition could die in its burrow and be ncealed forever. There are 
death (though that is extremely rare in human beings others, however, so larg nd often formidable) that they 

and most unlikely in wild animals) and crawl off to some just can’t craw! int orne ind die out of sight; nor will 

hidden spot to die. A third is that the scavengers and the anything attack n f then they should be struck down 

gravediggers of the wild quickly consume or conceal a with disease 

carcass. 

But these suppositions all have flaws—flaws which only N THIS class are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
make the mystery greater. Take the most logical one, that potamus, the Kodiak bear, and even American deer. These 
predators kill the bird or animal which has grown so old or animals just can’t keel ove ind die in complete privacy 
is so near death from disease that it cannot run away, hide, yet there are no accounts that can recall (can you?) of 
or defend itself. persons coming across a dying elephant, rhinoceros, or deer. 
On the surface, this looks like the solution. The wolf in In fact, the conviction that many elephants must die nat- 
ie forests eliminates many of the weak. The omnivorous ural deaths has given rise to the common legend of an ele- 
bear will eat anything he can catch. Tigers and lions prey phant “burying ground but only Tarzan and a few other 
on the helpless and weak and have no respect for old age fictional characters ever found such a place. It would, of 

they kill to live. course, be a storehouse of ivory, so the legend has long ex- 

That’s all very good; but then, what preys on the preda- cited men’s imaginations; but that’s the end of it. 
tors? What smaller anima] would dare attack an ill, or even Even in a weakened condition, an elephant is not likely 
lying, wolf? Or a sick and ailing bear? Only hunting dogs to be attacked by many enemies. If it should die naturally, 
would have such brash courage, and it isn’t logical to believe its huge carcass would keep scavengers busy for some time. 
that a pack of hounds will be around every time a wolf or And even then the big bones and the tusks should remain for 
Dear nears death. Has anyone, however, ever found either many years; but I can’t re ever hearing or reading an 
lead from natural causes? account of such a find. The same thing would apply to the 

rhinoceros and hippopotamus. 

HE lion and the tiger must die sometime, yet it would Getting closer to home, have you ever come across a deer 

take extreme courage for any of the animals on which in the woods which died a natural death, or was dying from 

y prey to turn around and attack one of these when it natural causes? I never did, I don’t know anyone who ever 

helpless. did, I never read of anyone making such a find. We find them 
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It is easy to understand how some small animals could die Continued on page 63) 
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Ross Dean (left) and Al Richardson. 
Ross named the bass; Al, the bay 


AMING a bit of water is fun— 

especially if it’s a spot that has 

proved itself a friend by re- 

warding your angling efforts 
with repeated thrills. Oh sure, the lake 
or stream itself may have been officially 
identified many years ago; but certainly 
you are entitled to name that special 
backwoods pool or bay that has won its 
way into your sporting heart! 

Ross Dean named the bass. Al Rich- 
ardson named the bay. And between 
the two I met up with some of the 
roughest, toughest maverick bronze- 
backs that ever reared a gill-extended 
head. And there are plenty of wild- 
eyed bass along the Pacific Coast, al- 
though most resident anglers are in- 
clined to talk louder about salmon and 
steelheads, whose glamorous reputa- 
tions are not to be denied. But don’t be 
misled! Almost within spitting dis- 
tance of the Pacific salt you can sink a 
hook into both largemouths and small- 
mouths, and they are to be found in 
abundance in the pine-guarded lakes of 
‘western Oregon. 

Notable is Lake Tahkenitch. You’d 
like to rename it right now? Let’s not 
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be hasty; the old Indians had a reason, 
for Tahkenitch means “lake of many 
bays” and is most appropriate. Along 
its 100-odd-mile shoreline the lake is 
just one bay after another, most of 
them protected by legions of lily pads 
and tules. So just pick yourself a little- 
known bay and name it. Here’s a sam- 
ple of how it can be done. 

It was a hot afternoon late in July, 
and I mean hot. There was just enough 
sea mist drifting over Tahkenitch to 
make the air sticky. Your most pro- 
gressive thought was to idle indoors in 
shorts and tease your gastric juices with 
whatever cold beverage was available. 

“Wanta go fishing?” Al poked his 
head through the open cabin door. 

“Al,” I reproached, “you know per- 
fectly well that right now every bass 
worthy of the name is either at the bot- 
tom of the lake or so deep in the weeds 
that he'd have to blaze a trail to get 
out.” 

“Most of ’em probably are,” Al ad- 
mitted, folding into a canvas chair, “but 
I’m going to let you in on a secret. I 
know one bay, hardly more than a cove, 
where several springs enter. Now bass 


have sense, at least some of the old 
timers, and when hot weather com 
they head for that cold spring wate 
just like you head for a bottle of beet 

Which reminded me that Al might be 
thirsty too, so I headed for the ice box 

“No use going out before 4 o’clock, 
Al remarked over his glass. 

“That’s too early on a day like this 
The words came through the open win 
dow, spoken by Ross Dean. “If you go 
out before 5 you’re wasting your time 
I .know—lI've been around this lake 
longer than you have.” 

““Mebbe so,” Al admitted, “but you 
haven't fished every bay, like I have.” 

Ross came inside. ‘No use talking so 
loud,” he cautioned. ‘Now just what 
bay have you got in mind?”’ 

“‘Hasn’t any name, but it’s where a 
lot of cold water comes in from spring 
Not too easy to reach, either.” 

“When do we start?” Ross asked. 

Al sipped his beer, then said: “At 4 
sharp—just the three of us.” 

Just the three of us? That’s what / 
thought! When a couple of smart an- 
glers like Al and Ross try to sneak their 
tackle into a boat on a day which even 
the least-experienced plug’ splasher 
knows is a poor one, somebody’s bound 
to be suspicious. And someone was 
Harry Cain, idling on the landing 
“Where are you guys going?” he de 
manded. “Fishing?” 

“No,”” Al came back quickly, “we're 
just out to photograph the sunset.”’ 

As if to prove this point I waved my 
camera at him, but Harry failed to be 
impressed. “I suppose you’re going | 
tie those fishing rods together and make 
a tripod?” 

“You guessed it, Harry, you guessed 
it,” Ross sang out lightly. Then the 
outboard came to life and drove our 
craft across a surface which dceubled all 
the beauty that makes the Northwest so 
attractive. But the crafty Harry had 
guessed something, as we learned later 

The husky motor quickly had us out 
of sight of camps and cabins, into the 
magic of Tahkenitch, which sprawls s0 
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tantalizingly in the roll- 
ing timber country, with 
octopuslike arms curling 
north and east and south. 

It was in a northeast- 
erly direction that Al 
guided us that day. We passed up many 
attractive inlets where it appeared bass 
might be hiding, for our skipper in- 
sisted that he knew his business, and 
Ross and I swallowed our own opinions. 
We had traveled seven or eight miles 
when Al suddenly turned toward shore. 
Ahead lay a chain of water-soaked logs 
which doubtless had been used to form 
many booms in the past. Straight to 
this barrier Al drove our boat, silencing 
the motor and pulling alongside. 

“Now what?” Ross asked. 

“Over the boom!” Al replied. “But 
watch your step, because these old logs 
are slippery.” 

He wasn’t kidding, but we managed 
the portage without difficulty. Beyond, 
there were loose logs to push through, 
and then what appeared to be a blind 
pocket of water. Just when I was sure 
we were going to tangle in the vast tule 
beds, Al swung us through a narrow 
channel and we found ourselves in a 
snug bay. Al’s “This is it!”” announced 
that we had arrived. 

But where were we? To all appear- 
ances it was merely another hidden 
Tahkenitch bay, cut off from the rest of 
the lake by a log barrier and a quirk of 
the aquatic vegetation. Al used the 

irs easily and noiselessly, keeping us 
at spot-casting distance from the shore- 
line. We were on the east side of a low 
timbered ridge, and for the most part 
our fishing water already was shaded. 
There was scarcely a breath of wind, 
and hardly a sound. But wait!—from 
beyond the screen of tules and brush 
came the hum of an approaching out- 
board motor. 

“Harry didn’t waste much time,” Al 
observed. “Good thing we have a fast 
boat.” 

“Why are you so sure this bay is such 
a hot spot?” I questioned. 
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My query was answered by an erup- 
tion not twenty feet away! Wave rings 
from the disturbance almost rocked the 
boat. Was it a greeting or a challenge, 
this flash we had been given of a great 
bass? Or perhaps we were the ones 
being looked over! 

Ross, in the bow, was using a fly rod 
with a curious yellow, brown, and white 
bug that Al had designed. With the 
surface so quiet, I had chosen to try 
bait casting, my lure a weighted yellow 
and black affair with twin spinners 
Ross was in action first. His initial cast 
hit the spot where the 
fish had broken; next 
he placed the bug back 
in a pocket of water So 
lilies. 

I didn’t see exactly 
what happened, for I 
had turned to concen- 
trate on my own in- 
terests. But before I 
loosed a cast the boat 


rolled, Ross gave a 
banshee yell, and 
after the spray had 


cleared away I saw 
many of the lily pads 
curled up in the air. 
And Ross was tight to 
a bass that already 
was deep in the jun- 
gle of stems. 

Again old Blood- 
and-fins roared out of 
the water, and I'll 
swear he finned his 
nose in our direction. 
Ross lost balance and 
sat heavily on the bow 
seat. His rod dipped 
wildly, and it ap- 
peared it would be 
only a matter of sec- 






When Al got back to camp 
his youngster was on hand 
help “land" his string 


| suggested that Ross catch a fish worth photographing—and sure enough he did 


onds until the fish would have part of 
his tackle. 

At the oars Al was a busy pigeon. 
He took the boat right into the weeds, 
for it was a cinch Ross never would be 
able to unthread the largemouth from 
the underwater maze with his fly rod. I 
thought I heard the bass hit the bottom 
of the boat, although the sound might 

(Continued on page 88) 
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HE CROWD gathered around the big buck being 

weighed in at the local hardware store. ‘Yep,’’ asserted 

the proud hunter who had brought the animal in, “he’s 

a big one, all right; and tough too. Took six shots to 
kill him.” 

“No it didn’t,” contradicted a cantankerous-looking old- 
timer. “Only one of those six shots killed him. The other five 
were just extra weight for him to pack, son.” 

“What do you mean?” the hunter bridled. “I hit him six 
times, and he was running right up to the last shot. You can 
see the bullet holes for yourself.” 

“T'll tell you what I mean,” replied the old-timer. “Five 
of those shots didn’t have anything to do with killing your 
buck, except maybe to slow him down. If they'd all been 
good shots, you wouldn’t have needed more than the first 
one. As it was, it was probably your last shot that killed 


, 


him.’ 

Uncalled-for as the old-timer’s belittling words were, they 
were no less correct. For it is a fact that in 99 percent of 
game kills a single missile does the killing. I might add that 
better than 99 percent of the game actually put in the bag by 
the hunter is killed by just one shot per animal. 

Sound confusing? Then let me explain. We've all read 
newspaper accounts of a man killed by a number of hammer 
blows, say, on the head, any one of which was enough to kill 
him. The fallacy of such statements becomes apparent when 
we ponder the fact that if any one blow was enough to kill, 
then it was only one, the first one, that actually turned the 
trick. Any more were superfluous and 
had nothing to do with the killing. 

The same is true of most of the 
game killed. In spite of the numerous 
shots we so often see an animal pep- 
pered with, in nearly every case it was 
only one of these shots that killed the 
animal in question. Of course other 
shots may slow down an animal so that 
the lethal shot may be more easily 
placed, but it is only the first shot 
reaching a vital spot that actually 
spells finis. 

I say that this is true in 99 percent 
of the cases. The other 1 percent is 
composed of animals dying from loss 
of blood as a result of numerous ill- 
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placed shots. And the reason I say 
that better than 99 percent of ths 
animals actually bagged is killed 
by just one shot, is because vir 
tually none of those animals dying 
of loss of blood is recovered by 
the hunter. 

Since only one shot actually does 
the killing, the obvious peak o! 
achievement in hunting is to make 
the first shot that one, thus elimi 
nating the need for more. To «d 
this, one must not only be a good 
shot; he must also know exactly 
where to place his first shot so that 
it will kill. For this purpose, som«¢ 
anatomical knowledge is necessary 

We hear hunters speak of a 
head, neck, shoulder, or gide shot 
The mere hitting of any of these 

anes areas, however, is no guaranty ot! 

a kill. As a matter of fact, only a 

small portion of each of thes 

areas contains the vital spot where a bullet will spell the 
end of the chase. 

Every animal has certain vital spots, the penetration o 
which will cause death after varying lengths of time. In 
order of importance these are the brain, spinal column 
heart, lungs, large blood vessels, stomach, ard intestine 
There are also spots where a bullet will cripple an anima 
so that it cannot escape more lethal shots. These are mainly 
leg bones, tendons, and muscles. 

Of all the vital organs, the brain is the most vulnerabl« 
A bullet there stops the animal immediately with little fur 
ther movement. Thus, a successful head shot is the most 
effective of all. Notice I said successful head shot. This 
means a bullet through the main mass of the brain. Merel) 
hitting the head is not enough, because the brain occupies 
only a fraction of the head target as viewed from eithe1 
side or front. 


tac the average black bear as an example, we se 
that the total overall area of the side of the head is 
roughly 100 square inches, while the area covering the brair 
is only about 10 square inches, or 10 percent of the tota! 
area. Looking at the animal from in front, we face a tota 
area of approximately 80 square inches and a brain spot o! 
about 4 square inches, or only 5 percent of the total. Ir 
other animals the ratio varies with the size of the brain, the 
amount of muscle on the head, and the thickness of the hair 

An old rule of thumb for a head-on shot at a mammal is 
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HERE’S THE BEST ARTICLE ON THIS 
SUBJECT WE’‘VE EVER SEEN. THOSE 
WHO THINK THEY KNOW ALL THE AN- 
SWERS ARE IN FOR SOME SURPRISES! 











to shoot between the eyes. Many hunters, on trying this and 
beautifully placing the bullet midway between the orbits, 
have been amazed to see the animal run away, keep on com- 
ing, or otherwise demonstrate tendencies to keep right on 
living. This is especially true of carnivores (flesh-eating 
animals) and particularly of cats. Furthermore, it is most 
likely to occur when the hunter is above his target. The rea- 
son for this is that in most mammals, and particularly carniv- 
ores, the brain is not located immediately in back of the 
eyes, being placed somewhat above them. Consequently a 
slightly low shot, or one slanted down from above, can go be- 
tween the eyes and pass under the brain, missing it with 
room to spare. 


NOTHER time-honored prescription for side shots at the 
head is ‘just behind the ear.’ This is fine on some 
mammals, but on others, particularly herbivores (grazers 
and browsers), your bullet may pass through muscle masses, 
perhaps glance off some bone, and leave the animal quite 
able to make a get-away. 

After the head or brain shot, the most important is the 
neck shot—the target being the spinal cord, of course. Here 
again we see that our target is relatively tiny, in most ani- 
mals being but 10 percent of the total neck area. However, 

you hit that 10 percent, your animal is in the bag. 

Moving back along the animal, we come to the heart. A 
bullet through this pumping organ immediately causes it to 
ease functioning, and results usually in immediate stunning 

d sudden death. If the animal is standing or walking, he 

ll usually drop in his tracks. If running, his reflexes may 

rry him a few steps farther. 

Most of the tales we hear of an animal running on for 
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much as 100 yards, however, are exaggerated. In the heat 
of the moment a man seldom notices the exact distance, and 
when later he thinks about it a greatly enlarged picture 
springs into his mind. The fact is that an animal with a 
punctured heart will drop as soon as the pressure on the 
arteries supplying the brain is released, which is almost 
immediately. 

In area, the heart spot occupies about 5 percent of the 
front quarter region of an animal. Fortunately, it is in 
pretty much the same place in all mammals and can rather 
easily be figured on 

Next to the heart in importance are the large blood ves- 
sels. Chief of these are the aorta leading from the heart 
and the carotid arteries and jugular vein in the neck. Sev- 
erance or puncture of any of these normally causes death 
within a few seconds because of the pressure drop in the 
body’s hydraulic system. Few hunters ever aim in particu- 
lar at blood vessels, however, and hits on them are usually 
accidental. 


Ef lungs also constitute a vital area of varying impor- 
tance, depending on what part of them is hit. A bullet 
passing through their extremities will do little damage, but 
one through the base of the lungs will pierce large blood 
vessels and the auricle of the heart as well. This is a very 
lethal shot. In a case of necessity I once shot an Alaska 
brown bear of about 1,000 pounds through the heart auricle 
and the bases of the lungs with a single .22 Long Rifle slug. 

He dropped in his tracks, stone dead. 

4 backbone shot is also very ef- 
fective For if the spinal cord is 
clipped or even grazed, it will either 
kill the animal immediately or para- 
lyze him, depending on where the 
bullet hits. It is most deadly close to 
the head, and least so near the hind- 
quarters 

Here again the target is none too 
large for only about 3 percent of the 
animal's side offers the spine. If hit, 
however, the chase is over. I knew 
an Alaskan resident who, in 1940, 
killed a yarded and helpless giant 
bull moose with a .22 Long Rifle. He 
took two shots. The first went 
through the fleshy part of the neck, 
doing no particular damage, the 
other pierced the spinal cord just in 
back of the shoulders, killing the 
animal instantly. 

Another vital area not to be over- 
looked is the stomach, particularly 
in herbivorous animals. A_ shot 
through this organ, while not caus- 
ing instant death, will induce paraly- 
sis within a few seconds and death 

(Continued on page 60) 
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IVID are memories of those three weeks we hunte on 
the big brown bears on Kodiak Island, Alaska. Ths 
smile of satisfaction on Dad Bradford’s face when BES 
































he bagged his limit; the sweat-drenched struggle I 

we had getting out our first trophy; the moment when a 

great she-bear reared and began a stumbling charge, whilk it 
I stood without another cartridge, even in my pocket—al exa 
these memories come rushing back. nov 
War had not swept the world the day our party disem mo’ 

barked at Larson Bay. It was the last big hunt for Da 

Bradford. For all, it was fulfillment of long-cherished plans y; 
to hunt the largest of all North American carnivores, the I 

Kodiak brown bears. hea 
“Come in April,” our head guide, Capt. Charles Madsen soul 
had advised. ‘“Alders and willow leaves won’t be out. I ake 
you really want trophies, come in April, and poi 
And there we were, six hunters, five of whom had brought pra. 
their wives, our faces turned toward the great swamp srol 
saddle beyond which lay Karluk Lake. Besides Mrs. Jonas pro} 

and me, there were Bruce Allen and Arnold Schueren of ris 
Chicago, Ill., Dad Bradford of Denver, Colo., Joe Lilly of ag 

Des Moines, Iowa—all with their wives—and Dr. E. C. Boys r 

of Kalamazoo, Mich. It was the largest party, up to that eI C 
time, ever to hunt the interior of the island; and the first sigh 

with so many ladies along. r 
From Larson Bay, the usual way to Karluk Lake is ove! O'M 

a three-mile portage of morass and muskeg. A stout-bot an’ 
tomed skiff is loaded, a webfooted tractor is attached, an DF 
the whole outfit is skidded over the mushy meadows. Nor Dad 

mally this takes two days; but now the muskeg was thawing Lak 
ney 
3) 
rect. 
back 
Cree 
snov 

Mounted by the author, actu 
the larger of his two bear 
brown bears is shown pling 
as it appeared in its whe! 
wild habitat on Kodiak vow 
W 
4rou 

lake 

side 
Attempting the tough ~hy 
skid portage to Karluk Ree | 
Lake from Larson Bay vO 
—a three-mile tussle _ 
with marsh and muskeg DaSiI 
they 
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The hide is laid over a log to facilitate use of the fleshing knife 


on top, and heavy rains made it almost impassable. 

“We can radio for that cargo plane at Kodiak City,” sug- 
gested Cap Madsen, after we gave the portage up as a bad job. 

In a surprisingly short time the big amphibian dropped in 
at Larson Bay. It took four trips to move us to Karluk. I 
lit a cigarette as we took off, and finished it as we landed 
exactly ten minutes later. That was near magic. It suggests 
how wings, after the war, will carry hunters to many a re- 
mote Alaskan lake. 


WO camps had been set up, one on Camp Island, about 

halfway up the twelve-mile stretch of water, the other 
near the inlet where the O’Malley River dashes into the 
south end of Karluk. The mountains run parallel to the 
lake, Which is not more than three miles across at its widest 
point. From both camps we had clear views to leafless, 
grass-blotched slopes below the snow fields—our hunting 
grounds. Every day we saw great, lumbering brownies 
prowling the lower edge of the snow patches, eating fresh, 
crisp sprouts of elderberry bushes, feeding on skunk cab- 
bage, or digging for roots. 

The she-bears with their cubs had left “winter storage” 
before we arrived. A couple of days passed before we 
sighted any big males and began hunting. 

The Allens, the Bradfords, my wife and I were at the 
O'Malley Inlet camp. We were comfortable enough; but one 
can’t expect luxury on a bear hunt—-on Kodiak—in April. 

Each man and his guide had a specified area to hunt. 
Dad Bradford and his guide, Russian Fred, worked O'Malley 
Lake. By dragging a canoe up a quarter mile of stream, 
they could reach the four-mile lake and cruise its shores. 

Bruce Allen was to hunt the basin of Meadow Creek, di- 
rectly across Karluk Lake from our camp. My area was 
back of camp, toward the east, in the basin of Canyon 
Creek, thick with alders that had been matted down by 
snow. The mountains appeared to rise in smooth slopes, but 
actually they built up, shelf after shelf. It was excellent 
bear country. And there was where I felt that queer, rip- 
pling crawl of excitement which nobody can quite describe, 
when a wounded bear, looking as big as two barns, rises in 
wounded fury and charges. 

We arrived on April 23, and for a few days were busy 
around camp. There was plenty to see and remember. The 
lake one morning was like glass, the mountains on either 
side mirrored in the unruffled surface. Bald eagles wheeled 
in the sky. Bruce is a fisherman, and I had my tackle along. 
We caught trout at the inlet; Dolly Vardens, ranging from 
two to five pounds. 

On the 26th Bruce Allen sighted a great bear in “his” 
basin. “I’m going to get that fellow,” he told Madsen as 
they shoved off in the boat to cross to the hunting ground. 
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THE DEATH CHARGE 
OF A WOUNDED SHE- 
BEAR PROVIDED THE 
BIGGEST THRILL OF 
THIS HUNT FOR THE 
BIG ALASKA BROWNS 
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Bruce Allen and his second bear, largest trophy of the expedition 
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‘I'll go get my first one,’ I suggested to my guide, Jimmy 
Walker, and we took off in the opposite direction into Can- 
yon Creek. 

Old bear trails, deep-cut by years of use, laced along the 
streams. We sighted a mother and two cubs high up on a 
slope just below the snow fields; too far for any successful 
stalk. For more than an hour I watched the romp and play 
of the cubs; they were like frisky kids out of school. Re- 
peatedly they climbed a snow bank, then cut loose all holds 
and came sliding down, tumbling and skidding. 

“No luck,” Bruce reported when we got back to camp. 
“But tomorrow- “a 


HE next morning, while searching the slope with binoc- 

ulars, Bruce saw his bear again. He and Madsen got into 

hip boots and shoved off. With glasses, we watched the 

stalk. The two men worked along almost unseen because 

they were deep in grass and alders. Ahead, feeding toward 

Meadow Creek, was the giant brownie. Finally they all 
(Continued on page 110) 
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as HE conservationists of Amer- 

ica should closely scrutinize 

proposed legislation authoriz- 

ing water-development proj- 
ects, follow its progress through the 
Congress carefully and_ critically, 
and make sure that full considera- 
tion of the welfare of our wildlife re- 
sources is required by any laws that 
are passed.” 

That advice comes from a man 
who through long experience and by 
virtue of his public office is well 
qualified to give it—Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, director of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

It is timely advice! 

As OUTDOOR LIFE is emphasizing 
to state officials, sportsmen, and the 
general public by means of a na- 
tion-wide advertising and publicity 
campaign, the end of the war is go- 
ing to be the beginning of the most 
dangerous crisis that American sports- 
men ever have had to face. It is esti- 
mated—and estimated conservatively 
that early postwar open seasons will 
find 22 million hunters and fishermen 
seeking recreation in our woods and 
fields and on our fresh-water streams 
and lakes. The continued existence of 
our traditional American sports of 
hunting and game-fish fishing for every- 
body who wants to enjoy them—-not for 
the wealthy few alone, as is the case in 
most other countries—-depends on the 
success of the efforts that sportsmen 
make NOW to conserve, improve, and 
expand our wildlife environment suffi- 
ciently to enable it to produce the tre- 
mendous annual crops of big and small 
game and game fish that are going to 
be needed to provide satisfying sport 
for that immense army of hunters and 
fishermen 


But at this critical time, when every 
sportsman who is capable of seeing 
farther than his front sight or his rod 
tip is getting into the fight to build up 
the wildlife resources on which our fu- 
ture sport depends, there is before Con- 
gress—and far,on its way toward enact- 
ment into law-——proposed legislation 
which in its present form is capable of 
doing incalculable and irreparable dam- 
age to those wildlife resources. 

Yes, Dr. Gabrielson's advice is time- 
ly—very timely! 

This particular proposed legislation 
is the so-called Omnibus Flood Control 
Bill (H.R. 4485), which seeks Con- 
gress’s authorization for the expendi- 
ture by the Army Engineers of 810 
million dollars of taxpayers’ money, as 
soon as the war is over, on 68 dam- 
building, reservoir, irrigation, harbor- 
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East, west, north, and south—all over the map—the future of 
wildlife is directly threatened by a bill which Congress seems on 
the verge of passing. It would authorize the building of 68 water- 
development projects, affecting most of the states in the Union, 
at a cost of 810 million dollars—and without regard to wildlife 


conservation. 


In fact, an amendment to the bill for the protection of wildlife 


was actually voted down! 


Hundreds of similar far-reaching projects are being planned. 
Obviously, many of those who back such plans hope that we sports- 


men are looking the other way. 


If you value your trout streams and your salmon runs, read these 
startling disclosures, and learn how your interests can be protected 


...if you act now. Then—— 


STRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS HOT, OR YOU‘LL BE SORRY! 


improvement, and other water- 
development projects in most 
of the states of the Union. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to examine into or to 
attempt to pass judgment on 
the public value and necessity 
for these projects. Presumably 
most of the work—perhaps all 
of it—needs to be done, and it 
is obvious that starting it as soon as is 
practicable after the war would provide 
many jobs at a time when they may be 
needed badly. But it IS the purpose of 
this article to warn sportsmen all over 
the country that in the eighteen closely 
typed pages of H.R. 4485 there is not 
one single reference to safeguarding or 
replacing the wildlife values which are 
in danger of being damaged or even 
destroyed by the carrying out of the 
water-development projects which it 
seeks to authorize. 


HE Omnibus Flood Control Bill was 

passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. When it was considered by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Sena- 
tor Mon C. Wallgren, of the state of 
Washington, recognized its deadly con- 
cealed threat to wildlife and our future 
sport, and proposed an amendment. 
This amendment instructs the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to investigate, before 
construction is started, the probable 
effect of dams and other water-develop- 
ment structures on wildlife environ- 
ment and resources, and makes it 
mandatory for the constructing agency 
to incorporate in such structures fish- 
ways or similar devices recommended 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. His 
amendment was voted down, and the 
bill approved. 





is that it—in 


Why? One answer 
common with practically all proposed 
legislation authorizing the expenditure 
of multimillions of the people’s money 

is being backed by a powerful lobby 
whose members do not number the 


preservation of wildlife resources 
among their business interests, and 
who figure that fish can’t vote, ducks 
can't award contracts, and sportsmen 
don’t know what goes on in Washing- 
ton. 

So Senator Wallgren lost the first 
round. That doesn’t mean that he is 
licked. He is going to press his wild- 
life-saving amendment when the Om- 
nibus Flood Control Bill comes up for 
consideration on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. His fight is our fight—your fight 
Do your bit in it by writing your United 
States senator now—there isn’t a day 
to waste—urging him to protect the 
legitimate interests of sportsmen by 
voting for the Wallgren amendment 
and by voting against the Flood Control! 
Bill if that amendment isn’t made a 
part of it. 

And, while you're at it, write to your 
representatives in both the Senate and 
the House and tell them just how you 
feel about a juicy legislative morse! 
designated as H.R. 5058. Introduced 
by California's Representative Clair 
Engle, it is as barefaced an attempt to 
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hand over everybody's property for a 
few people’s gain as ever has been 
sneaked into Congress while the sneak- 
er-in thought conservationists were 
looking the other way. Briefness is the 
one and only virtue of this piece of 
proposed legislation. In eighteen lines 
of print it opens all national parks and 
monuments to the grazing of livestock 

“any statute, policy, or regulation to 
the contrary notwithstanding’’—and 
achieves the apex of cheekiness by 
wishing on the Secretary of Agriculture 
the job of representing the applicants 
for grazing permits! 


N CAPITOL HILL plausible- 

sounding excuses are made for 
most of the things which shouldn’t hap- 
pen but do. 

The excuse made for the refusal of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce to 
accept the Wallgren amendment to the 
Omnibus Flood Control Bill is that the 
amendment isn’t necessary because 
wildlife resources already are protected 
by the so-called Coérdination Act of 
1934, 

If that is true, the framers of H.R. 
3961—approved by the Committee on 
Commerce—which authorizes, among 
many other water-development proj- 
ects, the building by the Army En- 
gineers of the Umatilla Dam on the 
Columbia River, between Washington 
and Oregon, wasted a lot of time, effort, 
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“WHO CARES ABOUT YOU AND YOUR 
FisH-we HAve A [$(G JOB TO D0!” 


and printer’s ink by including in the 
section of the bill devoted to that dam 
the following provision: 

ea in the design, construction, and 
operation of the Umatilla Dam ade- 
quate provision shall be made for the 
protection of anadromous fishes by af- 
fording free access to their natural 
spawning grounds or by other appro 
priate means. Studies and _ surveys 
necessary for fish protection shall be 
made by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
designs and facilities required for fish 
protection shall be prepared in coopera 
tion with that agency. Funds appro- 
priated for the design, construction, or 
operation of said dam shall be available 
for transfer to the Department of the 
Interior for the foregoing purpose.” 


HE men who wrote that section of 

H. R. 3961 knew just what they were 
doing. Obviously and rightly they didn’t 
trust the Coérdination Act to protect 
the ten-million-dollar-a-year Columbia 
tiver salmon run because they knew 
that while that well-intentioned law has 
a heavyweight front it packs only a 
featherweight’s punch. It tells water- 
development construction agencies that 
they ought to be nice boys and ask 
wildlife experts for a little advice 
(which it doesn’t say they have to take) 
before they start building dams which 
may drown out irreplaceable wildlife 
values about which they know nothing 
at all—but it includes no provision 


which even tries to make what it says 
stick. So far, then, we get nowhere fast. 


HAT we need is a coordination 
W iw with sharp teeth in it—a law 
which would make itmandatoryfordam 
builders to consult with conservation 
agencies such as the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Forest Service, and the Soil 
Conservation Service during the pre- 
liminary planning of water-development 
projects, and which also would make it 
mandatory that the reports and recom- 
mendations of such conservation agen- 
cies be made part of the engineering 
reports and recommendations suhmitted 
to Congress when final authorization of 
the project is asked. 
Too often in the past, federal agen- 
ies have kept sportsmen in the dark 
about the details of dam-building proj- 
ects until it was too late for them to 
study them thoroughly and express 
their opinions and wishes to their 
elected representatives. The lawmaker 
who pilots a coérdination law with hair 
on its chest through Congress will de- 
serve well of all sportsmen. But until 
we get such a law, all legislation pro- 
posing the building of dams should safe- 
guard wildlife environments with pro- 
visions similar to the one covering the 
Umatilla Dam, and sportsmen should 
keep after their U.S. senators and rep- 
resentatives to vote against any dam- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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» Gre Lobuhite Quail - 


DELIGHT OF HUNTERS AND DOGS 


LD JIM 
LANG 
was my 
guide 

and fishing part- 
ner for many 
years. We were 
sitting in the boat 
one day where 
willows arched 
and trailed their 
tendrils in the 
water. 

“You know,’”’ 
said Jim, “I’ve 
heered tell of 
quail on toast, an’ 
hit sounds like mighty fine eatin’ t’ me.” 

“You've never had quail on toast?” I asked in- 
credulously. 

Jim wagged his white head. “Nope! I reckon I 
never had.” 

Under those willows I made and kept a promise to 
Jim. When the next season rolled around, I invited 
him up to my house for quail on toast. 

Now personally, I think it’s an insult to a quail, 
even a cooked one, to perform his gastronomic 
opera on a slab of toast. He should be served with 
biscuits, hot enough to smoke, and with rice and 
brown cream gravy, and with home-canned yellow 
peach pickles. But I put those quail on toast for 
Jim. They were done to a golden brown, displayed 
on a heaping platter in the center of the table. And 
I had all the other trimmings that went with them. 

I caught the quick look of disappointment on old 
Jim’s face. His eyes flicked across the question in 
my own. “Shucks,” he said, indicating the platter of 
quail, “that ain’t nothin’ but part’idge on light 
bread.” 

Incidentally, that’s what he is throughout most of 
the South—a “part’idge.”” And although he goes by 
many other names, such as bobwhite, bobwhite 
quail, and quail, there has long been a discussion 
among scientists and sportsmen alike as to what his 
actual status is. Some claim that he is the only true 
representative of the partridge family in North 
America; others claim that he is really a member of 
the quail family. But the average Southern sports- 
man has:merely to say, “Let’s go bird hunting,” and 
you know what bird he means. 

By whatever name the bobwhite is known, this 
much is certain, he is in a class by himself. He 
possesses all the qualities that make him a great 
sportsman. He will fight to the death for the lady of 
his choice, with a’ greater show of guts than the 

















gamest game rooster. Many other game birds will 
sneak off through the grass to avoid a hunting dog; 
but not the bobwhite. He flattens himself against 
the ground and sticks, even with a dog’s head twelve 
inches from his own. I’ve had to boot him bodily off 
the ground to make him fly. And when he leaves the 
ground he roars away like an arrogant P-39 taking 
off, with a suddenness and viciousness that leaves 
every hair on the back of your scalp atingle. 

In some sections of our land, he may be recognized 
as a song bird. In the land of sedge and pine, of gum 
swamp and bay and thicket, he is a sportsman 
supreme. 

In spite of the fact that the average bobwhite 
spends his life within a mile of where he is hatched 
into the world, the range of his clan covers a large 
portion of the United States. He lives as far north 
as southern Ontario, as far west as Wyoming and 
Texas. He is (or was) a resident of southern Maine 
and New Hampshire. He occurs most abundantly in 
the Southeast, where climatic and food conditions 
are most favorable to his welfare. He has distant 
cousins, such as the California quail and the Mexi- 
can quail, who live in the far West. 

Bobwhite literally scratches for a living. He is a 
member of that big group known as gallinaceous 
birds—birds that find their food by scratching on 
the ground for seeds, worms, and insects. To this 
group also belong the chickens, the pheasants, and 
the turkeys. 

Bob spends his first fall and winter with the family 
in which he was raised. This family is known as a 
bevy, or (more universally) as a covey. It may con- 
tain more than one family of birds. The covey roosts 
on the ground, in a tight circle, with heads pointed 
out. This is for protection and warmth. Experi- 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Immediate them pesky flies left me, like | had yaller fever 


"fOHN, I’m hungry.” Fat Mrs. 
Weems pointed her pudgy finger 
out of their car window. top 
there. That place looks good.” 

Their dusty sedan was just rolling 
into a small Louisiana town when the 
sign caught her eye: “OLD PLANTATION 
TEAROOM! Delicious Dixie Dishes.’’ She 
had driven a long distance from Con- 
necticut, and didn’t want to miss any- 
thing like that—-so unlike the beans and 
lambakes of New England. 

A rear view of her broad bottom in 
light breeches presented a formidable 
appearance as Mrs. Weems backed out 
fthe narrow door. Then she revolved 
ponderously and headed for the tearoom, 
while prudent John locked their car; it 
held a load of luggage, and he took no 
hances of being The couple 
travelers, careful of 
mey, yet willing to spend a little for 
vhat they wanted. They had never be- 


robbed 


vere seasoned 


lore visited the Deep South, and Mrs. 
Weems was ravenous for facts that 
uld be retailed in her sewing circle 


at home—-stories of a wild 
barbarous inhabitants. 
dlain them, had learned, 
through gossip with people, 
and to ask questions at roadside ham- 
wurger joints. For the same reason they 
ept in tourist camps, where unconven- 
“onal rovers are more communicative 
‘tan swells in the expensive hotels. 
Mrs. Weems caught the tearoom at an 
f hour, and chose a table beside the 
‘front window where she could see all 
that happened along the village street. 
“Waitress,” she asked, after glancing 
ver the menu card, “‘are vou sure these 


ountry and 
The best way to 
she was 


common 
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and flocked right over tc Sissy. 


fish are really fresh?” 

“Yes'm.”’ The smiling mulatto woman, 
who wore a red bandanna for sake of 
plantation atmosphere, bent over as she 
went on, “Dem perches is jest come in, 
alive an’ flappin’.’’ Then, in a confiden- 
tial whisper: “Shaggy Bill bring ‘em. 


Yon he stand right now by de lunch 
counter.” 

“Shaggy Bill?’ Mrs. Weems repeat- 
ed. “What an odd name!” 

“Dat’s what ev’ybody calls hi He 


ketches dem perches in de bayou.” 
The tourists made it a point to sampl 
local dishes, so the Connecticut hous 
keeper would get 
home, so they ordered crisp fried perc] 
Then Mrs. Weems nudged her husband 
“John, see that man, all whiskers, 
lounging against the counter? He's a 
native Suppose you invite 
1 to have a cup of with us, 
and maybe I can induce him to talk?” 
The lady could not foresee, of course, 
that talking was the best thing Bill did 
“T’ll try, my _ dear,” 
Weems, who was an 
and could get along 
who worked his fields 
ly, approaching the swamper with out- 
stretched hand. “Excuse me, stranger, 
but you live in this section, I believe 
“Right here, 
erate War.” 


si Y WIFE wants you to have coffee 
M with us, and tell her something.”’ 
“Gladly.”’ 
3ill’s dingy overalls followed him to 
their table, where Mrs. Weems indicated 
a third chair, saving, 


new recipes to carry 


fisherman. 


cottee 


iry 


agreed Mr 
amiable 
fine with 
He rose obedient- 


farmer, 
laborers 


ever sence the Confed- 


“Won't you please 
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iown. I'm Mrs. Weems and this is 


Bill.” 

Bill. We have never trav- 
Sunny South, and hoped 
ight give us some informa- 


tion ? 


“Information, ma’am? I’m chock full 


of it. Chock full.” 
The prospect looked promising, so 
Mrs Weems beckoned. “Waitress, 


please bring our friend a cup of coffee. 
\s a hostess she must be hospitable but 
When the steaming 


not extravagant 


cup Was set before him, Bill poured hot 
coffee into his saucer and blew on it 
vith such a friendly smile that Mrs. 


Weems loosened up. “Bill, would you 


perch? They are very 


a HANKY ia’am. I has to eat so 
many of ‘em, regular, on my boat 


. can't bear to look a fish in the face. 
In town I craves sassages an’ sech.”’ 
Hotdogs were priced at ten cents on 
the card, az Mrs. Weems considered 
her guest might be more than worth it. 
“Waitress, please, one order of hot- 
dogs Then the inquisitive lady came 
rectly to her point: ‘‘Last winter Mr. 
Weems and I made a voyage on the 
Nile. River in Egypt, you know. And 
saw those terrible crocodiles. Vicious 
creatures Cunning and murderous. 


s into the water with their 
vomen and children; men, 





“Now we hear that your Louisiana 
alligators,’ she went on, ‘‘are even more 
cattle. Swallow babies 
men don’t dare swim in 


ferocious. Kill 


whole. Grown 


these beautiful lakes for fear of alli- 
gators. Are they as bad as that?’”’ 


“You sure 


Bill laughed scornfully. 
i Them 


the right orthority. 
Continued on page 84) 
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CAN IMPROVE ANY WAR( 


DUCK HUNTER is always a duck 
hunter. No matter how long 
he’s been away from the sport, 
he still longs for that song of 

the wind on the lake reeds. He craves 
the acrid smell of burning powder and 
the comfortable feel of his favorite gun. 
He never forgets the beauty of the cold 
gray mists of dawn, the hazy silhouettes 
of decoys, the tense, exciting wait, and 
finally, the sight of fast gray wings 
above him. 

You duck hunters know exactly what 
I mean, but I doubt if any of you ever 
felt the old longing as much as I did 
that day in New Guinea in February, 
1943. Yes, New Guinea—-hot, steaming, 
sultry. I had been in the Pacific area for 
eighteen months, flying a fighter. Four 
of those months were combat flying. I 
was getting in plenty of hunting—a 
serious kind of hunting that I enjoyed 
when late one afternoon while sitting 
on alert, a flock of ducks, real live 
ducks, passed right over our pilot’s hut 
and lit in a near-by swamp. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY BOB KUHN 


aa him to come across. 






When those ducks flew over, two old- 
time duck hunters jumped to their feet 
and watched ’em till they’d disappeared. 
Then they turned and looked at each 
other. They didn’t say anything; they 
didn’t have to. One of those duck hunt- 
ers was Lieut. Fred Sibley from Maine. 
I was the other one. And right then and 
there the war we were in had improved 
1,000 percent. 

We started right in, lining things up 
for our next day off. We dug up a cou- 
ple of old double-barrel guns from the 
squadron supply and, after making the 
rounds through several camps, found 
some honest-to-goodness 12 gauge am- 
munition a pilot had bought in Aus- 
tralia. We finally succeeded in heckling 
the officer into turning some of it over 
to us—by promising him a big fat duck 
for dinner. 

Now, this was really an effective 
offer, since his squadron had been prac- 
tically living on bully beef for six 
months. It didn’t hurt our consciences 
to take advantage of the poor man, as 

we knew we could feed 
a lot of hungry sol- 
diers if we could get 


Anyway, we got 
back to camp with 
two boxes of No. 6’s 
Later, when we opened 
them we found that 
half the shells were 
bloated by the damp 
atmosphere, and 
wouldn’t fit into the 
guns. So we had to 
take our knives and 
patiently whittle each 
shell down until it 
would slip into the 
chamber. Then we 
gave every shell a coat 
of grease to protect it 
from the humidity 
until the big day. 


| started toward the mallards, 
crawling through the shallow 
water on my knees and one hand 


We had found previously from wan 
dering around in the jungle that it w 
absolutely imperative for a man 
sprinkle himself with some kind of sul-§*’. 
phur as a protection against the chig-§"S 
gers and ticks. These tiny parasite 
were dangerous not only because theirj™ 
bites caused infections which took weeks" 
to heal in that climate, but because theyfY | 
were known to carry a tropical diseaseg"° 
We also knew it was necessary to us 
mosquito lotion as millions of t 
pests swarmed everywhere. 

Our problem, then, was to cor 
something that wouldn’t wash off ou 
bodies when we were wading throug 
swamps and marsh land after thos 








ducks. We hit on the bright idea « 
mixing the sulphur powder with _pMost 
line, and it worked like a charm. Theg?'8® 
mosquito lotion was no problem as we a tt 
could carry plenty of it along in a smallg® ° 
bottle. For extra protection we eacng’°™ 
obtained a mosquito head net and a pairg®"™! 
of leggings. Two canteens of waterg’ ™ 
completed our preparations in the way os : 
of equipment for the unique duck hunt. unab 
We still had a couple of days to go unde 
before our day off, so we decided to do dark 
some aérial scouting. We knew we'dg®Us 
be doing some flying in those remaining “ 
days, and that while on our landingg : 
patterns we would have an opportunity§, “— 
to study the swamp and determine the iuck 
best possible way of getting into it fromj- “ 
our camp. Pong 
To appreciate the importance of this knife 
one must imagine a typical Florida belies 


swamp surrounded by the most dense li 
undergrowth in which, every five or six Fred 
feet, giant trees rear their heads. Unf .,, 
dergrowth and trees are connected by i 
@ maze of hanging moss and tough 


: P : ; a SWan 
vines, the only trails being pig runs an¢ whist 
an occasional hidden native trail that ng, 


white man can follow. The only way We 
a white man can get through such stuf time 
is to cut and fight his way through. 5 what 
our problem was to determine the spo! YY, 
where we could cut our way throug§i,,, .. 
with the least effort. We studied theg.) 4, 
jungle carefully during the next tw thoge 
days’ flying, and found that a few milesg,. 
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hunters, get a day off and 


Two combat pilots, both avid duck 





Well, 


there are mallards in New Guinea! 


By CAPT. DAVID F. HARBOUR 


from our camp a grassy hill cut through 
the jungle to within about a quarter of 
,mile of the swamp. We could get to 
this hill easily from the camp, and fig- 
ured that with the aid of a compass we 
should be able to bore through the jun- 
gle to the swamp itself in two or three 
hours. Our plans were now complete. 

The big day came at last. It dawned 
misty and cool—for New Guinea—as 
near a perfect duck-hunting day as that 
part of the world could have provided. 
And it found Fred and me hacking our 
way into the jungle surrounding the 
swamp. We looked more like a couple 
of jungle soldiers than we did duck hunt- 
ers. We had our .45’s on our belts for 
use On snakes or crocodiles, and also 
because neither of us was sure there 
might not be a stray Jap pilot hiding in 
the brush. We knew several had recent- 
ly bailed out or crash-landed in the 
vicinity. 

Our heads were covered by our mos- 
quito nets, and our canteen and ammu- 
nition belts rattled as we whacked at 
the undergrowth with a big jungle 
knife, taking turns at hacking and 
resting. 

All through the jungle we encoun- 
tered many varieties of beautiful birds. 
‘Most of them were of the parrot or 
pigeon families, and were of every color 
of the rainbow. Some were as small 
as wrens, others much larger than 
domestic pigeons. Once we caught a 
glimpse of an Australian jungle turkey, 
a magnificent bird almost as large as 
the American wild turkey, but were 
uable to get a shot at it in the thick 
udergrowth. We also saw a couple of 
dark brown jungle chickens of the 
grouse variety. Later, in another part 
of New Guinea, I was fortunate enough 
to kill several of these birds, and they 
were very delicious, the meat being 
light and tender. But this story is about 
duck hunting—and what duck hunting! 

In exactly one hour and thirty min- 
utes after the first swing of our jungle 
knife we broke into the swamp—and, 
believe me, it was beautiful to behold. 

“Look at them, Dave, look at them!” 
Fred was wild with excitement. 

“Gee, it’s been a long time,” I said. 

Ducks were everywhere—circling the 
swamps by the hundreds, quacking, 
whistling, and splashing down into the 
pen spot among the tall reeds. 

We stood there just looking for a long 
ime. Then Fred said, “Dave, you know 
what we’ve got to do?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I do,” I replied. “But 
t's sure going to be hard to remember 
all the hungry people at camp when 
those singles start flying over. Boy! I 
wish we had plenty of shells.” 
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“Yeah,” sighed Fred, “or 
not such a large family to 
feed.” 

I had an idea. “I'll tell 
you what let’s do,” I 
‘‘Let’s each of us get fifteen 
ducks with as few shells as 
possible, and then use the 
rest of the shells for singles 
That will give us at least 
thirty ducks to feed the six- 
ty guys back at camp.” 

“O.K., Dave, we've got to 
do it, I guess,”’ agreed Fred. 
“It’s going to seem real un- 
sportsmanlike to take pot- 
shots, but bully beef is sure 
getting tiresome. Let’s go!” 

Neither of us_ relished 
shooting those beautiful 
birds on the water, but this 
was one time we had to 
bring home the bacon. 

We decided that since the 
length of the swamp lay 
north and south we would 
separate, Fred going south 
and I going north, this way 
keeping the ducks moving 
back and forth between us. 
So, out we started The 
water in the swamp proved 
to be from ankle to almost 
waist deep. The bottom, 
however, was solid, so walk- 
ing was not difficult. Most 
of the swamp was covered 
with thick dead reeds about 
six feet high that broke eas- 
ily as we waded through 
them. In the midst of these 
reeds were a great many 

(Continued on page 99) 


said. 


Ducks were everywhere— 


quacking, whistling, and 
splashing into the open 
spots among the reeds 
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We'd heard Pal barking holed, and once again it was no false alarm 


NY autumn that doesn’t include 
at least half a dozen good coon 
hunts, I count a total loss. But 
here I was, the first week in 

December, a full six hunts behind 
schedule. 

The snow had come early. We had 
a heavy fall in southern Michigan in 
mid-October, the second day of pheasant 
season. Farther north, in the grouse 
country, snow lay six inches to a foot 
deep when the storm ended, and it 
stayed on the ground long enough to 
ruin grouse shooting through the first 
half of the season. 

Where I hunt, the snow melted after 
a couple of days and a spell of mild 
weather followed. But early in Novem- 
ber fresh snow came; and on the 13th, 
two days before deer season was to 
open, a real blizzard blew down out of 
the northwest. I drove north to the 
deer country through a blinding storm 
and the season got under way with half 
a foot of snow on the ground. 

All in all, it hadn’t been coon-hunting 
weather. Blackcheeks is no lover of 
snow. The first fall is likely to pin 
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him in his home 
den, and there he 
stays as long as 
the ground is 
white. Even if 
the snow melts 
and he ventures 
out again he 
doesn’t have 
much heart for 
travel—not when 
the season is ad- 
vancing and 
nights are growing colder. 

I knew I hadn’t missed much by not 
going coon hunting. All the same, I 
didn’t like it. I was hankering for the 
music of hounds on the night-blanketed 
hills. I could feel a good stiff case of 
coon fever coming on. On December 1, 
however, I resigned myself to recover- 
ing from my coon fever the best way 
I could. 

That was in the morning. Early that 
afternoon Dick Sytsma called me on 
the phone—and my whole outlook 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. 

I knew what Dick had in mind the 

minute I heard his voice. He never 
owns less than one good coon dog. 
Sometimes he owns three or four. 
It had rained that forenoon, a cold 
bitter rain. The sky was still over- 











Maynard and Dick climbed into the back of the pick-up truck with Jack 


r 


cast but the rain had stopped. Eve! 
sign pointed to a wet, cold night, wit 
fog coming down at dusk. 

“It’s going to snow before morning 
Dick predicted. “Coons will run t 
night. They always do just ahead of 4 
snow. This’ll likely be the last g 
night this year, so the Old Coon Hunt 
ers’ Club is holding its final mé 
over around Parnell somewhere. How? 
you like to come out?” 

“Would I like to come out?” 
peated after him. ‘Does a pointer lik 
the smell of prairie chickens ?”’ 

“O.K.,” Dick said with a ch 
“You needn’t hurry. Remember, 
nard and I have twenty cows t 
after supper. You be along about | 
past seven.” 

“T’ll be along,”’ I promised. It wou 
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be much of a drive, wouldn’t put any 
strain on my A book. Dick lives less 
than five miles from the suburbs of my 
home city. 

One thing about Blackcheeks is for- 
ever a Surprise to me. He’s equally at 
home in the big wilderness—and at the 
edge of town. His wants are simple. 
He has to have a den tree or a shelter 
ff some kind. He likes a little patch of 
timber, a creek or pond to prowl around, 
und a few cornfields to supply roasting 


THEY WAITED WEEKS 


RIGHT CONDITIONS--AND DID 
THEY MAKE A NIGHT OF IT! 


the 

pick-up truck. 
There were three 
hounds—Jack and 
Pal, a pair of 
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ears in August and corn in the husk 
when he is fattening up for his long 
winter sleep later in the fall. Give him 
those things and he’ll move in to the 
fringe of city subdivisions and ask no 
odds of anyone. 

Take Dick’s hunting grounds, for ex- 
ample. He rarely runs his dogs more 
than ten miles from his own dooryard, 
and he kills as many coons year after 
year as any hunter I know. 

I turned into his driveway on schedule. 


Dick and his 
brother, May- 
nard, came out 
FOR THE with Ted and 
Stub, a couple of 
neighbors. 


“We'll meet the 
rest of the bunch 
at Parnell,’ Dick 
explained while 
we were loading 
the dogs into a 
canvas - roofed 
compartment in 

back of his 


rangy black-and- 
tans, and Tony, 


an eager, impa- 
tient youngster. 
Jack, the oldest 


of the lot, had 
lost a chunk of 


Pal tore at the hol- 
low log where the 
coon had taken shel- 
ter. Below: crippled 
Jack was glad to call 
quits—but not be 
fore treeing the first 
ringtail of the night 


meat out of a hind leg in a fracas with 
a big muskrat a couple of nights before. 
He limped badly. 

“IT was going to leave him home, but 
he howled so when I brought Pal out 
that I relented,” Dick told me. “He'll 
run on three legs but it won’t hurt him. 
If he plays out I'll leave him in the 
truck.” 

The floor of the pick-up was covered 
with a thick layer of dry straw and 
three of us climbed in with the dogs. 
Out on the road the wind sang a cold 
ind dreary song around the canvas but 
we were snug and weatherproof inside, 
with the heat of a couple of lanterns to 
take the chill off. 

We made contact with Tom and Ike 
and Ray at Parnell. A couple of miles 
farther on, in the Murray Lake coun- 
try, we parked the truck and put the 
dogs down at the edge of a big field of 
uncut corn 

‘Don’t count too much on Tony,” 
Dick warned me as he unbuckled the 
“He has the mak- 
good dog but he’s got a lot to 
learn. He was barkin’ tree a year ago, 
when he was only seven months old, and 
he’s helped to kill a couple of coons. 
But this fall a rabbit smells almost as 
good to him as a ringtail. He’s got a 
great voice but it don’t mean much yet. 
But if Pal and Jack speak out they 
won't be fooling! 

“IT hope we tree tonight,” he added 
after a moment. “I want you to hear 
that Pal dog at the tree. Jack, he barks 
chop, but Pal is a howler when the coon 
is up, and it’s about the sweetest dog 
music you ever listened to.” 

For a while it didn’t look as if Dick’s 
hopes were to bear fruit. The hunt got 
away to a slow start. We combed the 
big cornfield and worked through a 

Continued on paye 65) 


young dog’s collar. 
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WORK BENCH 
By 
WALTER E. BURTON 


NE Saturday 
we'll call him Earl- 


friend 


afternoon a 


and I decided to drive out into 


the country 


and do some 


plinking with a .22. “You get your pop- 
gun, and I'll pick you up at 1:30,” he 


said. 


Shortly before the appointed time, I 
reached confidently into the hall closet 





] BASE SECTION. Its three drawers are for targets, handguns, 
powder solvents, cleaning rods, shoes, and what have you. Desk- 
drawer locks may be installed. Rub drawers with soap if they stick 


A simple jig 

makes it easy to 
position dowel holes 
in joining board 
edges. Holes in the 
jig serve to guide the 
auger; but before 
starting to drill holes 
inthe matching board 
make sure the jig is 
turned upside down 


To form the rab- 

bet joint used at 
cabinet corners, make 
a shallow saw cut, 
then chip off the un- 
wonted wood, bit by 
bit. This calls for 
your sharpest chisel 


for my .22 Savage 


sporter. It wasn’t 


there! Ten min- 
utes later I locat- 
ed it—behind a 
bookcase where I 
had hidden it 
from some visit- 
ing youngsters a 
couple of months 
before. But 
where, oh where 
was the ‘scope 
that went with 
it? I was still 
trying to remem- 





















Drawer bottom 

goes on when 
drawer is upside 
down. To allow 
enoughclearance for 
the stop strip, the 
side piece is not so 
high as drawer front 


GOOD-LOOKING, CONVENIENT, 
A GUN CABINET YOU'LL 


ber, when Earl’s horn started hon! 
at the curb. 
So I had to slap the micron 


sight back on the gun: by some gquir 
of fate I found it in a drawer in tl! 
work bench. Earl was now hammering 


on the door. “Just a minute,” I yell 
“T’ve got to find the magazines for t 
thing, and some cartridges.” It 


quired nearly ten minutes to uneart! 


two boxes of Long Rifles; but I c 


find no clips to hold them. (A week 


later the clips turned up, in a < 
drawer.) 


eSK 


Finally, after Earl had threatened 


to go back home and paint a porcl 
floor, I grabbed my hat and we start 
off. We could use the rifle as a sing 


shot, anyway. 
“Know what you should do with 
your shooting junk?” said Earl mil 


“Do what I do with my camera things 


keep them always in one place 
have an old roll-top desk I us¢ 


al 


nothing else, andI wouldn’t be without it 





The base section as seen from the rear, before back panel is in 
stalled. Note the strips which separate the draw compartment 
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‘But a desk’s too small to 

“You don’t have to use a desk,” he 
interrupted. “Build yourself a gun ga- 
rage. I’ve seen some swell ones in 
sportsmen’s dens, and there’s no better 
way to keep your equipment from 
being lost or scattered. Besides, your 
guns are much less likely to get into 
the wrong hands and go off acciden- 
tally.” 

We had fun after all, that afternoon. 
But I was glad to get back, for I want- 
ed to get started on that cabinet idea. 
In case you too are afflicted with scat- 
teritis when it comes to shooting equip- 
ment, here is how you can duplicate 
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7 Gluing felt pads between the bottom strips, 


to give the cabinet a professional touch 


EASY TO MAKE- 
BE PROUD OF 


the cabinet I made right at home: 

The model illustrated was made 
from California redwood because 
that material happened to be easy 
to obtain, is not exceptionally 
heavy, and does not warp appre- 
ciably. However, you may not 
like its appearance, softness, or 
splintering tendency, and may 
prefer something like knotty 
pine, chestnut, mahogany, or wal- 
nut. 

For ease in handling during 
construction and subsequent mov- 
ing, the cabinet is made in two 
sections—the base that contains 
drawers or shelf space, and the 
upper part that holds rifles and 
shotguns, plus some _ accessory 
equipment. It can easily be 
adapted, by the way, to hold the 
military trophies your brother or 
son brings back from overseas! 

Cabinet base (photo 1). This 
contains three drawers: a 
wide, rather shallow one 
at the top, in which to keep 
targets, cleaning equip- 
ment, and handguns; and 





6 UPPER COMPARTMENT, 

with space for seven guns. 
For those with ‘scope sights at- 
tached, it may be necessary 
to provide a bit more room at 
the back—either by building 
out the barrel notches or by 
making the cabinet somewhat 
deeper. The two hooks may be 
used for binoculars, hunting 
jackets, and the like, if you 
have less than seven guns; or a 
for smaller articles, when the 
end notches are occupied. Be- 
hind the gun butts is extra 
space for ammunition boxes 


The 


seven rifles or shotguns and 


cabinet 
surprising 


knotty pine, 


Notching the board into which the gun bar- 
rels fit. To fasten this rack to the cabi- 


net back, you should use long screws or bolts 














































holds 


above 


amount of miscellaneous equipment. Cali- 


fornia redwood was chosen for the model illustrated, but 


chestnut, mahogany, or walnut may be used. 


If you like, you can decorate the door panel with colored 
pictures clipped from magazines, though this is optional 


In mounting pictures, begin at bottom of 
the door panel, so overlaps are downward. 
Glue on the background, then the larger scenes 



















































































































































































































GLUED JOINT 


1%", NO.7 SCREWS, 
SIXPENNY FINISHING 
NAILS ,OR 

He TO 3" DOWELS 


*CORNER JOINT® 








UPPER CABINET SECTION: 
Top—1 pe. 34 x 11/2 x 24 
Bottom—1 pc. % x 1142 x 22/2 
Sides—2 pe. % x 112 x 51% 
Back panel—1 pc. 44 x 23 x 51 








Sidepieces—2 pe. 4% x 3% x 14 


BOTTOM OR BASE SECTION: 
Top—1 pe. % x 15 x 30 

Bottom—1 pc. %4 x 15 x 29 

Ends—2 pc. % x 15 x 1412 
Crosspieces—2 pc. %4 x 112 x 2812 
Vertical pieces—2 pc. %4 x 142 x 8/2 


Back panel—1 pc. %4 x 14 x 29—piywood 


preferred 
DRAWERS: 
Front—1 pe. % x 4% x 28% ta ~~ naan 
—2 pe. % x 8% x 13% all around. 


Bottoms—1 pc. 
—4 pe. 4 x 84a x 14 
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DOOR: 
Side strips—2 pe. %4 x 1% x 50% 
End strips—2 pc. “4 x 154 x 19% 


Panel—1 pce. % x 19% x 47% 


Ya x 13% x 27% 
—2 pe. % x 135% x 13% 


MISCELLANEOUS: Wood for guide strips, gun rack, and so on; 
3 small hinges, 5 matching drawer pulls, door latch, locks as desired. 

















two deeper drawers for shoes or what 
have you. You may vary the design 
by installing shelves to replace all or 
part of the drawers, and using one 
or two cupboardlike doors to cover 
them. Dimensions of the base are as 
shown in the drawing. Chances are 
that you won't be able to obtain lum- 
ber wide enough to produce the 15-in. 


depth, and will have to join narrower 
boards. 

One of the easiest ways to make 
strong glued edge joints, when special 
shop machinery is not available, is to 
use wooden dowel pins. For % to %-in. 
lumber, %-in. dowel pins 2 in. long are 
about right. From a long strip of wood 
about 1 in. wide and the same thickness 


as the lumber to be joined, 
guide strips of plywood 2 in. or so 


you can make a handy jig (see ph 
2) that will enable you to bore a 


holes accurately. 


Place some glue in the holes in 
board and drive into them the « 
pins, which should project slightly ! 


(Continued on page 73) 
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One of the thrills of 
hunting — a champion 

i aS pointer freezes into 
VA sculptured granite... 
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A natural cut-up, he'll start to work on your Now he ties a few clever knots to camouflage One of the saboteur's greatest delight 
line. His favorite bit of sabotage is to fray the nicks and cuts. The final touch is a de dip your dry flies into a potent brew of mot 
the strands so the next fish will break them layed-action snarl to provide a sure backlash eggs. Boy, what they'll do to your best 














This fellow is mighty handy with a file, and dulling hook points is Ever wonder how your salmon eggs became like pancakes? Don 
one of his favorite tricks. Here he is eagerly at work on a plug blame it on a faulty seal—note how the evil imp flattens the 





HESE DAYS when tackle manu- 

facturers are working day and 

night making war essentials for 

Uncle Sam, proper care of your 
fishing equipment is more important 
than ever before. So, as a warning to 
fishermen, Fred G. Hines, of San Rafael, 
Calif., created an impish tackle saboteur 
from plastic wood, pipe cleaners, and 
yarn, and took these pictures of him 
with a double-lens reflex camera. 

The photographs show how grimly 
this destructive mite goes about his 
nefarious business of putting your tackle 
out of commission when you carelessly 
toss it somewhere and forget it. 

Subversive pixies, like the one shown 
here, can easily be foiled by devoting a 
little time and effort to your gear after 
each fishing trip; then by proper stor- 
age in a safe place at the season’s end. 


Ad 


The above picture dramatically refutes the frequently used spontaneous-combusion explana- 
tion of those mysterious fires that flare up in the most unusual places. Thoughtlessly leaving 
matches around puts a dangerous weapon into the eager hand of this nasty little saboteur 


A reel carelessly left in its seat is a great find, meat for the mis- A powerful and tireless little fellow, this tackle wrecker. He 
chievous mite who—bottoms up!—simply pours rust over everything can knock the agate out of a guide with a single blow of his maul 


Next, with skill and artistry, he applies a pattern of scum to a spin- Foiled! He runs into the antisabotage equipment of a smart angler— 
ner, Later, as a finishing touch, he'll paint on a few spots of rust oil, steel wool, thread, ferrule cement, lacquer, and line dressing 
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GOOD NEWS FOR QUICK-CHANGE ARTIST 


ALL SPORTSMEN WW pore men might well pick up some valuable 


pointers on camouflage from the winter flounder, 





ERE, at the laboratory which changes color and pattern to blend with the sea 
of Stanco Ine., at bottom. The photographs below, taken by Chicago sci 
3ayway, N. J., an entomol- entists, show the great versatility of this unusual fish 


ogist is studying the ef- 
fect of a new and more 
~ powerful insecticide. And 
below, he tests the efficacy 
of an_ insect’ repellant. 
(Note the mosquitoes on 
his right arm, which was 
not protected by the prep- 
aration.) These products, 
now made solely for the 
armed forces, will be avail- 
~~ able to sportsmen as soon 
after the war as possible. 
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Impressions received through its eyes govern the color and pattern 
changes of the flounder—it copies the background that's beneath 
its head. Below, the entire fish has darkened because of the area 
that's “right under its nose." Blind flounders do not change color 
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UNDER THE CHRISTMAS MISTLETOE 


In the Ozarks, mistletoe 
is gathered by shooting 
it from trees. Below, a 
White River native draws 
a bead on a sycamore limb 
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No matter where the flounder finds itself it quickly merges with 
its resting place, simulating even the most intricate of patterns 
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This checkerboard design is unlike anything found in nature, 
yet the flounder, nothing daunted, changes itself accordingly 





PACKING OUT 
YOUR DEEN, 


ANY hunters who have killed their first 
deer, find themselves stumped by the 
problem of cleaning it. Clarence Thiel, 
of Hamburg, N. Y., encountered two 
different parties who were dragging an un- 
dressed deer out of the woods because, as they 
explained, they didn’t know how to go about 
removing the entrails. He volunteered to show 
them how to do it. Then it occurred to him that 
many others might appreciate a simple coursé 
of instruction in a procedure which not only 
will make the animal much easier to carry, but 
also will help the meat to keep longer. Accord- ; 
ingly, following a successful hunt, he made this - “% . . : >.** ~) 
set of pictures-—-a photographic series of five ’ — , 
easy lessons which any prospective deer shooter, Lay the carcass on its back, on a slope, if available, with the head highest for 
y a novice, will find extremely helpful. drainage. Split the pelvic bone with an ax or knife, cut all around the tail and 
external organs; leave intestine attached, but cut it free from the split pelvis 








. 7 _ \” ‘ 
. 425 ~ 45 (a> 


- —_ 


2 Open the body from base of ribs to pelvis. Pull out stomach and intes- 3 Roll the deer on its belly, stretch the hind legs, lift up 
tines, then cut diaphragm loose and remove the contents of chest cavity the front and shake out blood; wipe dry with cloth or grass 


4 Because the ground was almost bare, this deer was carried instead of Back at camp, suspend the animal as shown, place a stick 
dragged out. If there is plenty of snow, dragging is the easiest way across the opening so that the carcass will cool and drain 
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TOLD 


ONE BREAKFAST TOO MUCH 





@JUR DUCK BLIND, SEPARATED FROM THE 
ASTERN SHORE BY 30 FEET OF SHALLOW 

WATER, WAS ON A LOW, SANDY ISLAND IN 

THE RIO GRANDE, NORTH OF EL PASO. 
ONE MORNING BEFORE DAYBREAK—— 
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By ANDERSON CHEAVENS, Austin, Tex. 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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Sittin’ Pretty... 
Lucky Guy! 


UCKY is right—no wonder Bill is grinning from 
ear to ear. For a few fleeting hours he hasn’t a 
care in the world. Nothing to do but loaf and fish 
and sit in the sun on the lazy old lake. And how 


he’s soaking it up! 


His Evinrude represents a nice bit of luck, too, 
“It’s pre-war and priceless,” says Bill. He’s right. 
For nearly three years all the motors Evinrude could 
produce have been destined for the toughest service 
outboards ever tackled. And, like Bill’s silky-smooth 
Zephyr model, most of these great fighting Evin- 


rudes are four-cylinder motors . . . many of them 


* Every Dollar You Invest 
Helps Speed Victory—-BUY MORE BONDS 








ten times as powerful as this motor of Bill’s! 


Countless thousands of fishermen are “sitting 
pretty” with Evinrudes that will continue to deliver 
flawless performance long after peacetime motors 
can again be produced. Many of these Evinrudes 
are veterans of twenty-five and thirty years of faith- 
ful service . . . a record to remember when you 


select your postwar outboard motor! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 
\ ae morors 
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ALASKA KANSAS | New Jersey (Continued) TEXAS « 
Polar Bear, Wolf, Coy- Coyote, Rabbit | No close season Rabbit, Hare, Squirrel, Mountain Lion, Bobcat 
ote, W olverine, Mar- Fox Squirrel | June 15-Nov. 30 Pheasant, Partridge, Coyote Jaguar, Oc elot | No close season 
mot, Squirre! No close season Pheasant | Oct. 26-Oct. 29 Ruffed Grouse Nov. 10-Dec. 15 Squirrel’ : May 1-July 31*4 
Large porown, Grizzly, 7 Quail |Nov. 20-Nov. 30 Deer Dec. 17-Dec. 21 Oct. 1-Dec. 3)° | 
Sept, 1- 20° ™ — ——|— $$ _ , ' . 
pint lack Bear sane meg i5* | KENTUCKY NEW MEXICO “i {special permit, 
Caribou Sept. 1-Oct. 15* Squirrel Aug. 1-Sept.15 &| Mountain Lion, Bobcat seven counties only; 
Moose Sept. 1-Sept. 30°& Nov. 24-Dec. 31 Coyote vo se season mt oes soasene: 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31° Quail. Rabbit Nov. 10-Dee. 31 Bear Sept. 1 bee — steah t local authori- Beginning O . 
» t Sept. 1-O¢ 11" uffex srouse native w. 10-Dec 0" ce 3 =e ’ & 1 
—_ See iter sue Pheasant) Dee. 1-Dec, 15 Blue Grouse Sept. 23-Sept.26 Deer, Bear, Wild Tur-| : : | 
———___- $$ | - Raccoon, Opossum Jee, 1-Jan. 31 Deer urkey, Squir Nov. 10-Noy, 21 Key. Peccary Nov. 16-Dec, 31° | 
I er, Turkey, juirrel 2 a . i 
ALABAMA LOUISIANA Elk (special permit) Nov. 10-Noy. 21° _ Quail, Chacalaca _ : Dec l-Jan. 14* | 
Squirre! Oct. 1-Jan, 15° . . 7 Scaled and Gambel Quail|N 10-Dec. 10* UTA e _ 
Opossum, Raccoon, Rabbit|Oct| |-Fan )e Squirrel, Chipmunk Oct. 1 Jan 15 new vane —— H 
° Nov. 20-Feb. 20 Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. 28 EW YORK Bear, Mountain Lion, 
— fer 20 Jan 1* Bear Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Black, Gray, and Fox Bobcat, {¢ oyote, Rab- 
Wid Turkey |Nov. 20-Jan. 1*&@ Deer Nov. 15-Dec. 3 Squirrel bit, Hare No close seaso 
|Mar 20-Apr. 15* Quail, Partridge Dec. 1-Feb. 20 Mainland Oct. 16-Nov. 15 eer Oct. 21-Noy. 4° 
———___ — —f oe ‘ —— Long Island Nov. 1-Dec 31 Elk Nov. 11-Noy 20 | 
ARIZONA maine Bobcat Cottontail Rabbit Pheasant Will open abou: | 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, | . ; ; io . Mainland Oct. 16-Jan, 31° w. 4 | 
Lynx, Coyote, Jack| vier. Canada Lynx No close season | Long Island Nov. 1-Dee, 310 Fo———_____ tt ON a i 
Rabbit No close season pmo irrel Oct. 1-Mar, 31 Pheasant VERMONT 
Cottontat! Rabbit No close Season* ~ & 7 — , id Oct. 1-Oct, 31 Mainland Oct. 16-Oct. 21 Cottontail Rabbit IN » close season 
eer Oct. 16-Nov. 30* Ruffed Grouse (partr Be) }Oct. 1-Nov. 15 Long Island Nov. 1-De 31 se June 1-De . a 
io. - =) = 4 Slanc ri ac. | 1 c. 3) 
ne Turkey — in tay se —" Oct 21-Now 30° ome Vet. 20-Nov. 20* ae > ar * ~— JOct. 1-Oct, 3] 
ear fi 5- Nov -. “~sdle ge } uai *heasant ‘ed. and Sat. | 
. » Re Pheasant Nov. 1-Nov. 14 ; SS 1 | 
Apr. 15-May 15 — _ —f|+ a nl Mainland Nov, 1-Nov. 15° only Oct. 1-Oct, 3] 
Abert Squirrel Oct. 16-Nov. 15* MARYLAND Long Island Nov. 1-Dec. 3] Hare Oct l Feb 38 | 
| } or pa Opossum ad Mar _ Squirrel Sept. 15-Oct 15 & Bacesen No eden 20 Ruffed Grouse Oct. 10-Noy 9 | 
ua Nov Nov. 3 Nov. 15-Dec. 3 ear Nov, 2 ©. accoon Oct. 25-D 31 
ARKANSAS “| Raccoon, Opossum Nov 1-Jen. 31 Varying Hare ie Deer Nov. 21-Nov 30 
| Rabbit * No cl inal Wild Turkey, Imported j Mainland Dec. 1-Feb. 28¢ J—W—__ ——— 
Ba. ae 1 Ma ris y " 15° Pheasant, Ruffed Long Island Nov. 1-Dee. 31 VIRGINIA * | 
quirre Oct I j — 31 ‘& Grouse, Quail, Rabbit Nov. 15-Dec. 31* Grouse. Partridge To he set a ¢ Bh 7 
an, ; ‘ —<<————__— —-— vast dge 
Deer Nov. 13-Nov. 18*4| Deer . ———}Dec._4-Dec. 9 _ INontn CAROLINA « — da tees ans 
Dec. 11-Dec. 16* MASSACHUSETTS Wildcat No close season & Nov 20-Jan . 
Quail Dee. 1-Jan 31. Gray Squirrel, Pheasant, Squirrel Oct 1-Jan. 15* West of Blue Ridge | 
—Wild Turkey _ —jAbr. 1-Apr. 15° Ruffed Grouse Oct. 20-Nov, 20 not. Bear Oct. 1-Jan. 1° Mts Sept. 15-Sept. 3 
IFORNI Quail Oct. 20-Nov, 20* accoon, Opossum Oct. 15-Feb. 15* & Nov. 20- 
oar? Copete Wildcat mae Rabbit Oct 20-Nov. 15° Besslan Boar Oct. 15-Jan. 1*f Fox Oct Idan abs 
> me : veer Dec. 4-Dec 9* uffed Grouse Nov, 25-Jan. 1° Opossun Race lOct. 15- ie | 
Raccoon, Cougar, Jack 7 _ ™ — > a ~ ; , sbossum, Raccoon Oct. 15-Jan, 31 
Rabbit No close season MICHIGAN i. WwW ne Turkey, Quail, : os , Elk Nov. 13-15 i 
Deer Aug. 1-Oct, 15° | Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bob- eye, ——_—_—_}Nov. 25-Feb. 10° Deer, Bear ‘ov, 20-Jan. 5° | 
Antelope (special permit, cat, Pox, Red Squirrellno close season NORTH DAKOTA Wild Turkey, Grouse, 
parts of Modoc and Hare, Rabbit Oct. 1-Mar. 1* Hungarian Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, Rabbit 
Lassen Gounties only) | Sept. &8-Sept. 17 Ruffed Grouse, Prairie , Sharp-tailed and meat of Blue Ridge 
ear Oct. 15-Dee, 31° Chicken Oct. 1-Nov, 5° Ruffed Grouse Sept. 20-Oct, 15* Soe Nov. 20-Jan. 20* 
Quail, Brush and Cot : a Fox and Gray Squirrel, Chinese Ringneck Pheas-|” ~ 7 est of Blue Ridge ‘ 
ppontail Rabbit |Nov. 15 De 31° Ringneck Pheasant Oct. 15-Nov, 5* ant Sept. 20-Dec. 31° Mts | Nov. 20-Jan. 5° 
easant ov. 26-Dec. 10 Woodchuck Oct. 15-Jan. 31° - ay 7 ain | rien 
COLORADO . | Opossum, Raccoon Nov 1-Dec. 15* pase F a N "ben meten 
+] 7 ¢ ray Fox No clos p ad 
Mountain, Lion, ‘Coyote, a Deer, Bear Nov_15-Nov. 30* Red. Fox No alae ni an Western Washington Oct. 8-Oct. 29 
Wolf, Bobcat, Lynx No close season MINNESOTA * Squirrel Sept. 15 Sept.30* Eastern Washington Oct, 29-Noy 5 
Sage Chicken jSept. 1 and 2° Bear No close season Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 17-Jan. 20 Bear : . 
Cottontail Rabbit Oct 1 Feb 1 Rabbit Sept. 16-Mar. 1 Ringneck Pheasant, Hun- Western W ashington No close season 
Deer, Elk, Bear Oct. 7-Nov + Squirrel Oct. 15-Dec, 31 arian Partridge, Eastern Washington |Same as deer 
> ‘ .* 
Pheasant, Quail ___|Nov. 19-Dec. 3 Deer Nov. 15-Nov. 25 Grouse Nov. 17-Dec, 2 Blue, Reffea — | season 
*heasant Oct. 21-Nov, 12* Rabbit Nov. 17-Jan. 13 ue, Ruffed, and Frank-| 
eee pL a Hungarian Partridge Oct. 21-Oct, 27° OKLAHOMA ——S lin Grouse 
- . ’ . . ail Jet, 28-Nov. 12 ~ 7 , Western Washington Oct. 8-Oct. 1] 
Gray Squirrel Oct. 21-Nov. 25 Quai Oct, i < Wolf, Bobcat, Coyote No close season . - } ‘ 
“ q ‘ tote a, Eastern Washin ton t. 29-Noy, 1° 
Raccoon Oct. 21-Dec. 3] Squirrel May 15-Dec. 31 . “ « 
Rabbit, Wild Hare Nov 1-Dec. 31] ————| Quail—Tues., Thurs., and a, Partridge, 
Quatl Nov. 6-Nov. 25* MISSISSIPPI * Sat. only and Christmas , > K py 
aa Bak S ew ; ae a Western W ashington |Oct. 15-Noy 12 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Dec. 31 and New Year's Day [Novy 21-Jan. 1 . . 1Oct. 90.% . 
OgtLawane Sept. 15-Nov. 1 Opossum, Raccoon Dec. 1-Jan.31 Raccoon, Opossum Dec. 15-Feb. 14 _ one pA ww SEcaiev, 35 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Jan. 15 eer Nov. 20-Dec, 1* OREGON - Rabbit 
Quail, Rabbit Nov. 15-Dec. 31 & Dec. 20-Jan. 1* Bear v No close season Western Washington }Oct. 15-Feb. 29+] 
FLORIDA — _ Wild Turkey Dec. 10-Feb. 20 Silver Gray Squirrel Sept. 15-Oct. 29* Eastern Washington | Oct 29-Feb. 28 | 
( ° 3 24-06 v* > | ™ 
Marsh Hen Sept. 15 Nov 20 Rabbit =. ane _* qasetepe on Fanos _ = Washington Nov. 5-Nov 1 
Turkey, Quall, Squirre} Nov 20 Feb 15 : other open season Pheasant, California or Eastern Washington [Nov 11-Nov 19° 
— Sor 20- Dec. S11 MTSBOURI * of Bie Beceem WEST VIRGINIA | 
Rabbit, Woodchue " or Blue Grouse, 
ogeneta _ No close season we eT gen. ie oct S & Hungarian Partridge Oct. 14-Oct. 29¢ W oodchuck jJuly 1-Dec. 31° 
Marsh Hen Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Squirrel June 1-Oct, 31 Elk voY. 1-Nov. 30° Gray, | Black, or Fox} ¢ 
Squirrel Oct. 15-Jan. 15° veer (17 counties only: . |__Raccoon —__[Nov__15-Feb. 15 Squirrel, Wild Turkey| Oct. 12-Noy 25 
eer Nov. 10-Jan. 15° Special permits for state PENNSLYVANIA 7 Ruffed Grouse oe 12-De < 
Ruffed Grouse Nov. 20-Jan. 15 residents only) Nov. 4-Nov. 5 ossum. Crow, Star- Quail INov: 1i-Dec. 2 
Wild Turkey, Opossum, A : Quail k . Nov. 10-Dec. 31 ling, Blackbird Cottontail Rabbit Nov Ht-Jan : 
Quail, Raccoon Nov. 20-Feb. 28 Red and Gray Fox, Opos- (Grackle) No close season Ringneck Pheasant No 1 a ‘3 
ear Nov. 20-Feb. 28° sum, Raccoon Dec. 1-Jan. 15 Woodchuck July 1-Sept. 30 vers ee. 3 
Oe | — —j —__ re | " o4 er De 4-Dec ° 
— MONTANA * Raccoon Oct, 23-Feb, 1 ieee, Gu Nov. 1i-Js 
f } . sum NOV. Il-Jan. 31 | 
Bear No close season® Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Quah rate, Bobwhite - : —— | 
Sept. 25 De 5° Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- Partridge iets WISCONSIN 
eer Sept. 25-Nov, 3¢ ote No close season eee - Snowshoe Hare, Red Fox|No close sea 
Fountain Gaen, , Oct. 5-Nov. 10 Black Bear, Brown Bear |Apr. 15-Nov. 15° Rabb Get ontal Ruffed Grouse Sept. 30 Nov. « 
ungarian *artridge, Mountain Goat Sept. 15-Oct. 20° “hg ote The , ° 4 ear | 
Chinese Pheasant, Bob- Antelope (special permit, |Sept. 24-Oct, 8*& Wild Teoe ouirrel a i-Hor ee With dogs Oct. 1-Oct, 31 | 
white Quail Local seasons _ certain counties only) Oct. 29-Noy, 26* Red Squirrel Nov 1 Sept 30 Without dogs Nov. 25-Nov. 30 | 
" Sept. to Nov Elk, Deer, Grizzly Bear [Oect. 15-Nov, 15* Snowshoe or Varying Hare | No 15-Noy. 29 Hungarian Partridge, 1 -N 
Mountain, Valley, and Chinese Pheasant, Hun- Sear IN 7-Nov. 30 Pheasant Oct. 21-Noy | 
California Quai! i = aarian Partridge Oct. 29-Noy 19* come Dee 1 [ety if Seondehuck Oct. 21-Noy. 29° | 
c ov — — —i— = a : a Squirre Oct. 21-Dec 5 | 
Antelope Sept. 3-Sept. 10¢ mqeeAeKA noel” Ne el RHODE ISLAND Raccoon Oct. 21-Dee. 15* | 
—— . ottonta a YO close season Raccoon Oct. 1-Feb. 1 Cottontail and Jack 
wep tnets * Squirrel cept. is Jan. : Gray Squirre! Rabbit,[ Nov. 1-De, 31 Rabbit Oct. 21-Feb 15° 
- *heasant ct. ~Jan. Hare, Bobwhite uall No 1- Nov 
Conn bem . rng incon 28 Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 15-Feb, 15 Pheasant, Quail, Deer . Nov 5 Nor 3 
, ae Quail Nov. 21-Nov. 30° Partridge Nov. 1-Dee. 31° — ~ 
Northern Zone Sept. 1-Nov 15 [— y — ct es TS) ) ree ae WYOMING | 
Rabbit Nov. 11-Jan. 31 NEVADA SOUTH CAROLINA « | 
Phessent Nov. 11-Nov. 20 Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Deer Aug. 15-Jan. 1° Antelope jSept. 5-Oct. 31° j 
Quail Nov. 11-Dec. 11 Wolf, Wolverine, Moun. Squirrel, Raccoon, Opos- = oan Mountain a Ny oe 
Rac Nov. 15-Jan. 31 tain Lion, Coyote, sum Sept. 1-Mar. 1° eep, Sept. 5-Nov. 25* | 
Red Fox Opossum Nov 15-Jan a1 Squirrel No close season Fox Sept. 15-Feb. 15* Deer . |Sept. 5-Nov. 30° | 
—— | Deer Oct. 1-Nov. 14° Wild Turkey Nov. 22-Mar, 1* | Ringneck Pheasant |Nov. 5-Dec. 15° | 
INDIANA | Pheasant, Valley Quail Oct. 15-Oct, 29 Rabbit, Quail, Partridge | — 
se, ALBERTA 
Red For, Gray Fox, . Cottontail Rabbit, Moun- , Blackbird Nov. 23-Mar. 1° Black 1 C1 
Woodchuck No close ¢eason tain Hare Nov. 1-Dec, 31° SOUTH DAKOTA «| —n ack anc nnamon . 
Gray or For Squirre} Aug. 10-Oct. g |-———__* ae. ©. | OTA x " F Bear No close seas 
Quail, Hungarian Par- NEW HAMPSHIRE 4 ; Pheasant Sept. 20-Jan. 17° Grizzly Bear No close season*| 
; _ . ——" Bear, Wildcat, Lynx No close season Hungarian Partrid e, Mountain Shee 1 
tridge Nov. 10-Dec, 20 4 z Dp. | 
Rabbit Nov. 10-Jan. 10 Fox Sept. 1-Feb, 28 Grouse Sept. 20-Oct. 19° Mountain Goat Sept. 1-Oct 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 15-Jan. 15 Rabbit, Hare Oct. 1-Feb. 14 Deer, Elk Nov 1-Nov. 20 Hungarian Partridge Oct 2-Nor 
Pheasant Nov. 10-Nov. 18 Gray Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 31 TENNESSEE —— LT ce Sharptail Grouse Oct 2-Oct »| 
eee —————— Quail Oct. 1-Oct. 30 Wildcat. Robe t. Wood Ringneck Pheasant Oct 2-Nov x 
IOWA Ruffed Grouse, Raccoon Oct. 1-Noy. 30 Ccat, Bobcat, ooe-i Elk Oct. 16-Jan ) 
* | Deer Oct) 15-D 20° chuck No close season . . vt 
Rabbit Aug. 1-Mar. 1 ; - vee. S Squirrel Aug. 1-Dec 31 Antelope (special license) |Oct. 23-Nos | 
- Squirrel Sept. 15-Noy. 15 Pheasant Nov. 1-Nov. 15° p mney Quail, Rabbit [Noe os a. a Deer, Moose, Caribou 1-Dec. 16% 
Deseeaat | Oct. 28-Dec. ge [a JERSEY Red Fox . Nov 25-Feb. 15° Red Squirrej Nov. 15-Feb. 15 | 
ua Nov. 1-Dec. 15* | Raccoon Oct. 15-Jan. 15 Opossum, Race. Gr CO | 
ungarian Partridge Nov_12-Nov. 14° Quail Nov. 10-Dec. 15° "rox 2 a (Continued on page | 





* Local exceptions. 









* Special privileges accorded men in service; 





consult local authorities 
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r. 19° 
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¢ His grumbling gobbler suggests In fact, people who sell and serve 
wnat happens when our friends neet Calvert tell us: “Before the war, du AMERICA’S FINEST 
v5 ; . , ‘ . } I ‘ rare... 
a substitute for Calvert whiskey. ing the shortage. and now—Calvert BLENDED WHISKTI 
30 ‘ ' FROM THE 
sas a oe a eal thing.” 43: and is, the whiskey most often = 
5 They know Calvert is “the real thing. ; HOUSE OF BLENDS! 


% , : ; isked for by name.” 
7” One tast« tells that this superb blend : 


15° is at the neak of pre- var xcellence... Hay pily, a greate! supply of this 


— a whiskey that 2an’t pe imitated! That’s superlative whiskey is now available. 


31° c 7 . P . 
why the preference for Calvert never So if you keep on asking for Calvert, 

25° « . 

30° 


ise changes, no matter how many other youll be able to get this gloriously 





whiskies may come along. smooth and mellow blend. 


Toclay, more Than ever... 
ye Clear Heads Choose Calvert 


CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP.,N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. Calvert “Reserve :” 65 % Grain Neutral Spirits...Calvert “Special :” 7214 % Crain Neutral Spirits 
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JACK O'CONNOR £aitor 


“Varminter’’ from Scratch 











it 

a low-mounted 

the bolt handle must 
be cut off and welded 
on at a lower angle so 


gles and must be al- 
tered by heating and 
turning it down, even 
if the rifle is to be used 
with iron sights. If 
is to be used with 
*scope 


it will clear the ’scope. 
I had long since been 








Half a dozen experts had a hand in producing the rifle. The grip 
cap (left above) came from Koshollek; he made the other one too 


OT MANY months ago it was just 
an old Mauser action, a relic from 
the first World War and a gleam 
in a rifle nut’s eye. Now it’s as 

handsome and as efficient a super-duper 
varmint rifle as you ever laid your 
eyes on. 

Not so long ago the gun fancier who 
found himself coming down with a spe- 
cial rifle had but to send his specifica- 
tions to a firm like Griffin & Howe of 


New York City or the Niedner Rifle 
Corp. of Dowagiac, Mich., along with 
some coin of the realm and 


in due time here would come 
that dream rifle, all fixed up. 

Now, alas, the tale is differ- 
ent. Most of the custom rifle 
builders are up to their ears 
in war production, and getting 
a new rifle takes almost as 
much staff work as a major 
military operation. Yet new 
rifles are still being put to- 
gether. Demand is greater 
than ever, but supply gets 
tougher and tougher. 

So, believing that a great 
many riflemen are unable to 
sleep nights because of simi- 
lar notions flitting around in 
their heads, we'll give a case 
history of the conception of 
this fine coyote and jack-rab- 
bit outfit and the prenatal 
pains connected with it. 

The story starts last Janu- 
ary, when I got my hands on 
an old Model 98 Gewer Mauser 
action. Once upon a time 
those actions could be bought 
by the dozen for $5, sometimes 
less. Now, supply and demand 
being what they are, they are 
selling for from $15 up. How- 
ever, these are good, sound, 
strong, well-designed actions, 
not materially different from 
the latest Waffenfabrik 
“standard” actions. The bolt 


handle sticks out at right an- 








bitten by the Varmint- 
er bug. I had shot Var- 
minter rifles owned by 
friends and, as was 
recorded in this department some 
months ago, I even sat in on an autopsy 
of a grizzly killed with one. The car- 
tridge is the .250/3000 Savage case necked 
down to take the standard .22 jacketed 
bullets, with the same abrupt shoulder 
slope retained. It is a fine little car- 
tridge, very accurate, easy to load, and 
long of life, since the necks stretch but 
very, very little. J. E. Gebby of Dayton, 
Ohio, has trade-marked the name “Var- 
minter,” so let us say here that the true 
Varminter must have a Gebby barrel. 


J 


Here the Varminter wears an 8X Lyman Targetspot ‘scope 


. 
“rf ‘ 
. —% 
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Close-up of the action—originally a Model 98 
Gewer Mauser. Albert Bayer altered the trig 
ger guard, bolt handle, and magazine; Stegal! 
provided the stock, and Buhmiller the barrel 
the ‘scope is a 440 Weaver. Result: a 10'/2-It 
rifle that's ideal for all-round varmint shooting 


However, there is nothing patentabl 
about necking down a case or chambe! 
ing for that case necked down, so vari 
ous barrel makers have brought out 
rifles called .22/250 or .22 Var., cartridge 


which follow Gebby dimensions and 
which are spit and image of the Vai 
minter. 

With the Mauser action in hand, I got 


1 


in touch with J. R. Buhmiller, barrel 
maker, crack shot, and inventor of that 
strange-looking creation called the Bull 
Pup. Buhmiller, who lives in Eureka 
Montana, allowed he could put a .22 Var 
minter barrel on for me without to 
much delay, so presently the action went 
off to him. 

Now, a great many Varminter fan 
hold that the barrels should be ponde1 
ous things which bring the weight of th: 
rifle up to from 12 to 15 lb. These lad 
are mostly woodchuck hunters, who tak 
a stand and keep it for long stretche 
and who do almost all their shootin: 
from the prone position. Such crowbar 
are too hefty for the varmint shot wh: 
has to cover a lot of territory and wh 
shoots from the sitting and even from 
the offhand position on running game 
Toting around rifles of various weights 
has taught me that 10% Ib. is about right 
for all-round varmit shooting. It gives 
fine accuracy and it is not bad to carry 
whereas anything heavier gets burden 
some. The hunter of Western jack rab 
bits and coyotes often will walk 10 or 1 
miles in the course of a hunt, and h 
usually shoots from the sitting positior 
rather than from prone because of th: 
nature of the ground. 

So I asked Buhmiller to make the ba! 
rel about the dimensions of the old 
N.R.A. .30/06 sporter barrel, which I fig 
ured would bring the total weight of the 
finished rifle to about 10% Ib. 


When Buhmiller had the barrel on 
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Hynd of Quality 
te Dipes 
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As you travel along life’s highroad take time out 











to savor its good things. One of them is VanRoy,/ 
the pipe that renews its promise of rare enjoy- © 
ment with every luxurious puff. Discover for: 
yourself the proud satisfaction of owning a 


VanRoy, prime preference of discerning smokers. 



















Pipes Illustrated: 
VanRoy Dumont $10 








VANROY COMPANY, INC. 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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turned to contour and chambered, I 
had him send it to Bayer’s Gun Shop, 
Walla Walla, Washington. I asked Al- 
bert Bayer to alter the bolt handle and 
safety for low ’scope mounting, thin and 
reshape the trigger guard to more seem- 
ly lines, and shorten the magazine for 
the short Varminter cartridge by cutting 
off the magazine follower and putting in 
a block at the end of the magazine. 

Meantime I had engineered a swap 
with Emil Koshollek, Stevens Point, 
Wis., who is one of the very finest metal 
workers and general gunsmiths in the 
country. One of his specialties is mak- 
ing the finest butt plates and grip caps 
found anywhere, better than the best 
work of the Continental smiths. Emil 
has the hobby of decorating the walls of 
his shop with the horns and antlers of 
various North American fauna. He had 
a butt plate and grip cap; I had a pair 
of big caribou antlers I wasn’t going to 
get mounted. We swapped. 

Presently barrel and action, grip cap 
and butt plate were at the shop of Keith 
Stegall, of Gunnison, Colo., one of the 
country’s younger stock makers. Stegall 
allowed he’d put a stock on the rifle for 
60 bucks, so I sent him detailed dimen- 
sions. Since the rifle would have no iron 
sights at all and would be used only 
with a ’scope, I had the drop at the comb 
just enough to clear the withdrawn bolt, 
drop at the heel only % in. more, length 
of pull 13% in. The pistol grip was to be 
5 in. in circumference, and the fore-end 
from the receiver to the end of the black 
tip 11% in. The fore-end was to be thick 
and pear-shaped in cross section. The 
Schuetzen-type cheek piece was to pro- 
ject 5s in. from the stock at the bottom. 
In order to give Stegall an idea as to the 
exact shape of comb and pistol grip, I 
sent along a paper pattern from the 
stock on my .270 Mauser. 

I had to do something about ammuni- 
tion, meanwhile. My first step was to 
order a case holder, a full-length resizing 
die, and a bullet-seating die from the Pa- 
cific Gun Sight Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific, by the way, is up to its ears, so 
anyone wanting a die of any sort should 
order well ahead. 

I then promoted my friend Curtis 
Jahnke, a Varminter fancier from way 
back, to make me some Varminter cases 
from .30/06 brass in exchange for some 
hard-to-get .30 caliber bullets, of which 
I had plenty. 

Next step was bullets. From one source 
I got a batch of 55-gr. Winchester Swift 
bullets, from another 200 Remington 
Hornet bullets. I also laid hands on some 
prewar Sisk Express bullets and got 400 
Speer-Hornaday bullets in 50 and 55 gr. 
made by Vernon Speer, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, from fired .22 rimfire cases. 
Cost: $2.25 a 100, postpaid. 

About that time a friend who was go- 
ing into the Navy called up and said he 
had some Na. 115 Winchester primers 
and did I want them? I did; for, though 
I had plenty of other primers, the No. 
115, which isn’t so hot as the No. 120, 
is better for cartridges of the case ca- 
pacity of the .250/3000 Savage or the Var- 
minter. : 

Presently Stegall had the stock fin- 
ished and checkered (24 lines to the 
inch, about right for a high-grade stock) 
and went to M. L. Stith, the ’scope-mount 
maker, of San Antonio, Texas, along 
with a 440 Weaver ‘scope with cross 


hairs, and with 20 cartridges for sighting 


in. In the meantime I had managed to 
promote 40 loaded cartridges from F. R. 
Krause, the custom reloader of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. They were made from new, 









unfired .250/3000 cases with Sisk Express 
bullets at $4 a box. 

Finally I received the finished rifle, the 
product of the skill of several fine crafts- 
men, and also the product of a lot of 
the sweating and planning necessary in 
these upset days. I tore the box open 
with my teeth—and there the rifle was, 
almost exactly as I had planned it. With 
the ’scope it weighs just 1 oz. more than 
my estimated 10% Ilb., and with the 
high-combed stock, low-mounted ’scope, 
and good weight, it settles down like 
a rock. 

Stegall did a good job on the stock. He 
used a nice piece of French walnut im- 
ported from Mitchell Bosley, of Birming- 
ham, England, straight-grained but with 
good contrast. My directions as to shape 
and dimensions were followed intelli- 
gently. The stock is very handsome, and 
Stegall is going to take his place soon 
as one of the top-notch stockers in the 
country. 

3ayer’s work was excellent, too. The 
acorn-shaped bolt knob looks like those 
seen on fine Austrian arms. The whole 
bolt handle is lengthened for easier grasp- 
ing, and the short magazine works nicely. 
The only slip-up is that the chamber is 
absolutely minimum. It takes the cases 
made from .30/06 brass, though the fit is 
plenty snug. It takes those made from 
unfired .250/3000 Savage cases with- 
out a whimper. The cases made from 
some fired .250 brass I picked up by run- 
ning through my own full-length die, 
won't work, since the die would not pull 
them down enough toward the head. I’ll 
have to find someone with a smaller die. 

So that’s how a special rifle was born 

in wartime. Anyone 
with a fair amount 
of money to put 
into the job and 
some patience can 
do the same thing. 
Just to see how it 
adds up, let’s take 
a look at the whole 
bill: 
Action ..$ 15.00 
Barrel ... 80.00 
Alterations 15.00 
Grip cap and 

butt plate.... 12.00 


Stock .. 60.00 
"OOS: oiscccoscses 35.00 
Mounts ........... 16.50 

$183.50 


Add to that the 
cost of dies, bullets, 
primers, cases, and 
it can be seen that 
the rifle is a fairly 
expensive one. How- 
ever, the man who 
is handy with tools 
and who has no yen 
for a de luxe job 
can knock the larg- 
est item in the head 
by making his own 
stock. A friend of 
mine acquired a 
very nice .257. He 
got a Mauser ac- 
tion, altered the 
bolt and safety him- 
self, used Weaver 
B-mounts, and 
fitted, finished, and 
checkered a $6 Stoe- 
ger Arms Corp. 
stock himself. The 
result is not quite 
so handsome as my 
own Varminter, but 












O'Connor's I!-year-old and a badger he got with the rifle at 200 yd. 
DOOR 








it is a nice-looking and efficient little 
rifle. By cutting corners he got out at 
only about $100, including ’scope. 

Besides the Model 98 Gewer Mause: 
actions suitable for rebarreling to high- 
intensity calibers include high-number 
Springfields (over 800,000) or low-num- 
ber Springfields with heat-treated receiv- 
ers; Model 54 or 70 Winchesters; 1917 
Enfields; and Model 30 Remingtons. So 
few Model 720 Remingtons are floating 
around that it is highly doubtful if any- 
one would want to rebarrel one. 

The old Model 88 Mannlicher, which 
sometimes called the 88 Mauser and t! 
Haenel-Mannlicher, is NOT suitable fo: 
conversion. The 93 or 95 “Spanis! 
Mausers, usually made by Lowe of B« 
lin, can be converted to calibers like t} 
7 mm., the .300, and the .250/3000 Savage 
They are too short for cartridges like the 
30/06 and .270; and even with tl 
.250/3000 and 7 mm. they should NOT 
be used with loads giving pressures of 
more than 45,000 to 47,000 pounds. 
would be very unwise to build up a .220 
Swift or a .22 Varminter on one, becaus¢ 
top loads in these calibers give high pr« 
sures. .These 93 and 95 actions are old 
ones and were not designed for his 
pressures. The Mexican Mauser actio1 
some made in Germany and some 
Mexico and all marked “Republica Mex 
cana,” are also short, but perfectly O. K 
for any of the shorter cartridges. The 
98 Gewer-action magazine well must 
opened up a bit for the longer loadin; 
of the .270 and .30/06. 

The latest word I had from John Buh- 
miller was that he was not only making 
barrel blanks in .22, .25, and .30 calibe: 
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now, but that he was tooled up for the 
270 as well. He is furnishing these 
blanks only to gunsmiths, who thread, 
chamber, and fit them to various actions. 
In that case one would have to dig up 
someone to do that work, too. P. O. 
Ackley, of Cimarron, N. Mex., can make 
barrels in almost any standard and 
most wildcat calibers; and by the time 
this appears in print, other barrel mak- 
ers may be back in production, since the 
hump in war production seems to have 
been passed. 


LOADING THE VARMINTER 


e The .22 Varminter or .22/.250 seems 
to be one of those rare cartridges that 
will shoot almost anything well, and the 
handloader who owns one can duplicate 
the ballistics of any center-fire .22 car- 
tridgo—from the old .22 W.C.F., through 
the Hornet, the Bee, and the 2-R, to the 
Swift. 

To sight the rifle in, I loaded up some 
cases with 32 gr. of du Pont No. 4320 
powder, the Winchester No. 115 primer, 
and the Remington 46-gr. Hornet bullet 
in front of an Ipco graphite wad. The 
smallest charge of No. 4320 I have ever 
seen recommended for the Varminter is 
35 gr. with the 50-gr. bullet, so I had 
some doubts as to the combustion and 
accuracy. The load shot like nobody’s 
business, 10 shots into 14 in. The load I 
got from Krause—34.5 gr. of the same 
powder with the 55-gr. Sisk Express bul- 
let-—also did very well. 

Loads of 34 gr. with the 50-gr. Morse- 
Hornaday bullet grouped into about 1% 
in., but the difference lies I think in the 
bullets themselves. They are the old 
ones, made before Hornaday retooled, 
and they don’t seem very uniform. 

Varminter cases made from. .30/06 
brass have much less powder capacity 
than those made by full-length sizing 
commercial .250/3000 cases, so anyone 
using the homemade cases should be 
very, very leery of using the often 
recommended peak loads 40 gr. of No. 
4320 with the 50-gr. bullet for a muzzle 
velocity of 4,145 foot seconds. Further- 
more, the No. 115 primer should not be 
used in anything approaching a peak 
load, for the hotter primers of the No. 
120 type run up pressures in themselves. 

Curtis Jahnke, of Illinois, long-time 
experimenter and Varminter expert, is 
of the opinion that peak performance of 
the cartridge comes with about 36.5 gr. 
of No. 4320 for a velocity of a bit more 
than 3,800. More powder, he thinks, 
simply raises the pressure, causes a 
slight falling off in accuracy, shortens 
barrel life, and does not flatten the 
trajectory appreciably. He also con- 
siders No. 4320 the best powder. Jahnke 
says that any good load for the .250/3000 
Savage with the 100-gr. bullet also works 
well in the Varminter with the 50-er. 
bullet. 

Myron Warner—who formerly cham- 
bered and fitted all the .22 Var. barrels 
made by Bill Sukalle, and who originally 
aroused my interest in the caliber by 
showing me the dog-gonedest groups 
mortal man ever laid eyes on, many 
running between % and % in.—claims 
fine accuracy with 38 or 39 gr. of No. 4350 
and the various 55-gr. bullets; but my 
hunch is that should be tried only with 
commercial cases. 

For the man with an experimental 
turn of mind, I know of no cartridge 
more fun to fool around with than the 
Varminter. It is the easiest cartridge 
to shoot accurately that I have ever 
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ED TOP 


Seneca originated these famous 
Sportsmen's Socks and trademarked 
the name RED TOP in 1923. Today, 
thousands of sportsmen... and still 
more thousands of American fight- 
ing men... have learned that no 
other socks can match their com- 
fort, warmth and amazing resistance 
to wear. Soon again, we hope you can 
buy them from your favorite dealer. 






‘IF IT ISN'T A SENECA iT ISN'T A RED TOP 


=< RED TOP 
—_ CPEECCT. 
<r TRADE MARK 
SPORTSMEN’S SOCKS 


SENECA KNITTING MILLS, INC., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 





























FOR 
Boudoir 
Divan 


® Lovely Pastels 


® Lush Loudies 
NEW ELECTRICOLOR 


Lam 


Man, it’s your champion gift for her! 
$8.95 never bought a more captivatin’ 
gift for your gal, 6 or 60. Softest thing this side 
of heaven and her arms. ELECTRICOLOR LAM- 
RUGS of genuine tambskins (7 to 8 sq. ft. size), 
expertly tanned. Bright red, blue, green, brown; 
pastel pink, blue and ecru and sheer white. De- 
livery now. State 1, 2, 3 color choice. Send 
$8.95 check or m.o. now to 


OUTDOOR DISTRIBUTING CO. 
408 HURON ST. BERLIN, WIS., U.S.A. 
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Ad Need a POLY-CHOKE 


Whether it’s mountain, valley, or desert quail, 
Poly-Choke gives you more clean kills, greater hunt- 
ing satisfaction. From user to booster is a quick and 
natural step with every hunter using Poly-Choke. 


190 TUNXIS STREET ° 











tried; and don’t let anyone kid you that 
you need a bull barrel to get that ac- 
curacy. The most amazing performance 
I ever witnessed came from a Varminter 
that weighed less than 9 Ib. with a 
Weaver 440 ’scope. Four of us shot it 
all afternoon, from a bench rest at 100 
yd. The smallest 10-shot group ran just 
5s in., center to center, and the largest 
1% in. My own rifle turned in a com- 
bined 10-shot group (5 shots by a friend, 
5 by me) that measured 1% in., with 9 
shots in 1% in. and 7 shots almost in the 
same hole. 

A man doesn’t know how well he can 
hold until he tries the Varminter or one 
of the similar hot-shot .22’s. Some day it 
may be possible to step into a sporting- 
goods store and get a Varminter over 
the counter. I have been making some 
medicine with the big manufacturers in 
that direction, and doubtless others have 


too. Possibly something will come of it. 
DOPE ON 

CIVILIAN FIREARMS 

® The moment Herr Hitler takes it on 


the lam (and as this is written it looks 
as though that might happen before 


‘very long) don’t expect any sudden flood 


of shotguns, rifles, and pistols. Only 
hope, according to Lou Smith, jovial 
vice president of the Ithaca Gun Co., is 
for a few arms, mostly rifles, to be as- 
sembled from prewar parts. 

Getting back into regular 
will take time. 

“When Uncle Sam tells us he wants 
no more arms and that we may go back 


production 


This amazing device makes one shotgun 
do the work of many. Maybe there's one 
left for you. Write us for information. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 
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to civilian production again,” says Lou 
Smith, “we’ll have to reconvert. That 
means moving nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
government machinery out of our plant 
and replacing it with our own, which i 
stored in another part of town. It mear 

that we'll have to order steel and othe: 
materials. Then we'll have to wait until 
the stuff comes in from our sources of 
supply. After we get the materials we 

have to fabricate them before we can 
begin to assemble guns. 

“If we can accomplish all this in six 
months after we get the green light we'll 
consider ourselves iucky. As far as ws 
know, all other outfits are in more 
less the same boat. How long it will tak« 
to meet the demand, we do not know 


MORE ON THE BULL PUP 


® About four years ago this department 
carried for the first time a picture of 
the Bull Pup, a curiously shaped rifle 
evolved by J. R. Buhmiller, the barre 


maker of Eureka, Montana. John is 
fine barrel maker, but I have never bee 
enthusiastic about the Pup The be 
handle is way back under the armp 


and the shooter’s cheek is up on th 
receiver. The advantage of the design i 
that a long barrel can be used on a short 
relatively muzzle-light rifle; but a Bull 
Pup is as homely as mud, it balances 
poorly, and there is always a chanc: 
that escaping gas may injure the shoot- 
er. In the case of a shattered receive! 
the shooter’s head would be blown off. 
Not long ago a contemporary of ours 
used a picture of a Bull Pup owner with 
a nice round hole burned in his cheek 
where escaping gas from the vent in the 
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Jack Holliday, taking his Bull Pup rifle for a 
Mexican hay ride. The sefior has a point—it's 
a safe way to use the banjolike shooting iron 


receiver had poured out on his skin just 
like a blowtorch. Nice prospect! 

At any rate, after doing some playing 
around with a Bull Pup, shooting friends 
and I decided the best thing to do with 
one would be to put strings on it and 
make it into a banjo, a zither, or some- 
thing, because a pup looks more like a 
musical instrument than a shooting iron. 
The photo, which is of the kind known 
to the trade as a gag shot, shows W. J. 
(“Grizzly Jack”) Holliday with his Bull 
Pup all turned up to accompany him 
while he warbles a serenade to an 
imaginary senorita on a balcony. If you 
own a Pup, here’s the safest way to use it! 


JAP RIFLES 


® In the last few months I have had 
many dozens of letters from citizens who 
had been given 6.5 Japanese Arisaka 
rifles and who wanted to know (a) if 
they would be any good as deer rifles 
and (b) whether there was any cartridge 
made in this country to fit them. An- 
swers are: Yes, there is no reason why 
the Arisaka with some civilizing cannot 
be converted into a good deer rifle. The 
action is of Mauser type with modifica- 
tions which are mostly for the worst. 
The Jap load of a 138-gr. bullet with a 
muzzle velocity of about 2,400 foot 
seconds is adequate for deer. 
However, the 6.5 mm. 

Schoenaeur and the .256 Newton car- 
tridges, the only 6.5’s ever made in this 
country, are NOT interchangeable with 
the 6.5 Arisaka. It is a good bet that 
the thousands of captured Jap rifles in 
this country will create a demand that 
will have to be satisfied, though, and if 
so the loading companies will bring out 
cartridges. After every war that has 
happened, as witness the 8 mm. Mauser, 
8 mm. Lebel, 7.62 “Russian” Mauser, 
7mm. “Spanish” Mauser—all foreign 
military calibers which for one reason or 
another war dumped on our doorstep. 
—Jack O’Connor. 
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HUNTING TRIP, BILL, 
WANT. GUT IT SEEMS }] TO THE 
A SHAME TO THROW 

AWAY THIS BEAUTIFUL 


THATS JUST WHAT 
VE BEEN THINKING— 
ALL THE DUCKS WE JIM, TM GOING TO WRITE 

NORTHWESTERN 


oF TAXIDERMY 

ANO SEE IF t CAN'T 
LEARN TO MOUNT 
MY BEST 
TROPHIES. 


1. MOUNT BIRDS 
KT HOME _& ANIMALS - cc A 7%, 




























4 THAT'S RIGHT, JIM—AND I'VE NEVER 
HAD $O MUCH FUN IN MY LIFE. 
ACTUALLY DOUBLED THE PLEASURE 1 
GET FROM MY HUNTING ANDO REALLY 

HAVE SOMETHING TO SHOW FOR IT. ,-<3 


COME IN THE ' 
HOUSE ar 
= 





WELL, 1 SEE YOU REALLY ARE TAKING UP 
TAXIDERMY IN EARNEST, BILL. 
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VE SOLD MANY BOOK-ENDS, 
LAMPS, ASH-TRAYS, PIPE RACKS, 
AND ON TO SPORTSMEN FOR 
THEIR DENS —— I'VE LEARNED ) 
TO TAN FURS FOR CAPS, SCARFS 
AND RUGS, AND — BEST OF ALL— 
INSTEAD OF THROWING AWAY THOSE 
COW-HIDES, | TAN THEM INTO LEATHER 
— HARNESS AND STRAPS. ~~ 
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TAXIDERMY | | 

















Taxidermist. 





simple, 





Or a postcard will do. 
on your part. 
re hun 





3149 Elwood Bidg., 
















IT, WHY JIM, TO ME TAXIDERMY t6 THE GRAND 
EST HOBBY IN THE WORLD 
TOO. MOST SPORTSMEN WANT THEIR 
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HARD? NOTA BIT, AFTER YOU GET THE HANG OF 





IT'S PROFITABLE, bS 
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HUNTING ra MOUNTEO © 








M SURE GOING TO— WHAT" s¥4 
THAT ADDRESS? | HAD NO 
IDEA WHAT I'VE BEEN MISSING, p+ 
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FUN? and PROFIT trom Your Spare Time! 
LEARN TAXIDERMY EASILY, QUICKLY, AT HOME BY MAIL 


Be a Taxidermy Artist. Mount Birds and Animals. Our Lessons 
Reveal the Mysteries of This Fascinating Art! 


Hunters — Fisherman 
Save your game trophies. 
Valuable, Mount them for home and 
den. Have a Museum, Win fame 
Earn money weekly 
in your spare time... You learn 
to mount (stuff) expertly, 
mals, Fish, Game-Heads, just like 
life. That is Taxidermy. You can be a 
Taxidermist. Will you? Surely you are 
interested. Mailcoupon right now for 
the astonishing Free Book. 


Our Students Succeed 


This old reliable school has taught over 
250,000 students in the past 30 years. 
have taught this vast number, you 
agree that we can teach YOU also. 
clear lessons and Personal Help 
assure your success. We know you will be de- 
lighted. Send TODAY for Free Book! 


Mail Coupon 


Birds. 


No obligation 


The beautiful Book, 
redsof entrancing Pictures 
is Free. Do not miss this wonderful 
7 tunity to obtain the marvelous 
valgabie book, FREE and POST- 
AID. Write today. State your Age. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Omaha, Neb. 





TRAPPER 
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LEARN MODERN METHODS 


The Bunch System of Fox 


and Coyote trapping 


is different from other methods Effective on 
bare ground or deep snow. Write for frees 
illustrated circular. 

Q. BUNCH 
Welch, Minn. Box O 


They are 











Wild Game Not Needed 


You can use common birds and ani- 
mals in taxidermy—squirrels, frogs, pigeons, 
owls, hawks and rabbits. Mount them into 
lamps, ash-trays, book-ends, mirrors, ete. 
Decorate your home; sell them to hunters for 
their dens. Even if you don't bunt, Learn 
Taxidermy! Write to the school this minute. 


Is Taxidermy Profitable? 


Some of our students write us they earn 
from $40 to $80 a month. Some much more. 
Some open shops and go into business. Do 
you want extra money? Then by all means 
investigate Taxidermy. Sell your own 
work, mount for sportsmen! 


Learn Tanning 


qT an fine harness, sole and chrome bonthenss 
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If we furs with bair on. Expert Method: 
must easil ly learned. Save Money making 
Our you ag leathers; mene huoney” 


t others. A otitable ee 
Trade. The oyee Book Tolle about ‘ 


it. Send coupon 


l Northwestern School = Taxidermy, 


3149 Elwood Bid ha, nop, “ 
Send me your free il fos ood book, 
» Mount Game'’. Also tell me sy 


Gina this fascinating art SLFiaicLit \ 
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Yes—you tee can end rust worries once and tor all with RIG! 

it's the SURE protection for rifles, pistols, shotguns, even in 

moist, tropical climates and salt sea air. Eliminates frequent cleaning. 

2 minute application atter day's sheeting is all you need. Guns “RIGGED” 

for storage stay good-as-mew for years. Your gun dealer has RIG in 25¢ - Sc 
tubes. Or, order direct! NEW, Free Gun-Care Guide sent on request! 


‘RUST | INHIBITING PRODUCTS, 5832-L Stony island, Chicage 37, til. 


BENJAMIN §* Bc 


(HIGH ee 


- PELLETS 








ARE AV AILABLE at dealers or direct. Cal. 
and Cal. .177. Production of all models _ ew 
min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has 


been suspended for the duration as our facilities 
are engaged in War Work. Write for Illustrated 
Price List of POST WAR MODELS today. 





BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY £04 Marion St.. St. Louls, (4) Me. 











Bulky, action-slowing cloth- 
ing often makes the split-second 
difference between a hit or a miss. 
If you wear Duofold underwear, 
you won’t need heavy, cumbersome 
clothing to keep warm. Duofold 
can be made lighter than ordinary 
underwear because its two-layer 
fabric is such an efficient retainer 
of body warmth. 

Duofold insulates against cold 
on the principle of the double wall 
with air space between. Duofold’s 
outer layer contains wool and other 
fibres for extra protection. The ‘nner 
layer is all soft cotton for constant 
comfort. No wool itch. 


You'll have warmth, comfort 
and more freedom of action if you 
wear Duofold. It’s exactly right for 
all outdoor sports. 


DUOFOLD, INC. MOHAWK, N.Y. 


Duofolo 
The 


UNDERWEAR 





Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 





your questions to him in care of this mag- | 


azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his | 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail. | 
i me 


Restocking Model 70 


Question: I recently bought a .270 Winchester 
Model 70, standard grade. I had a 330-C Weav- 
er ‘scope mounted and like it very much. Now, 
do you think I should have a sporting stock 
made for this rifle? I know very little about 
stocks and would appreciate some specifications. 

Another thing, do you think this rifle is O.K. 
for elk and moose?—L. M., Kans 








Answer: The .270 caliber is entirely adequate 
for animals as large as elk and moose. Last 
year, on a trip to Canada, I killed two big bull 
caribou and a moose with a .270. The killing 
power was O.K 

The stock on your rifle is very good, al- 
though it’s not beautiful and the comb is a 
little too low_for ’scope use. To be ideal the 
comb should be about % in. higher. The rifle 
I took to Canada is a Model 70 with a 330 
Weaver ‘scope on Stith mounts. A good sport- 
ing stock by a first-class man would cost you 
about $80. It would make your rifle much 
more handsome and give you a little better ac- 
curacy in the field. If you can afford to pay 
that much, have the job done. But if you would 
have to get a cheaper stock, I’d advise you to 
leave well enough alone.—J. O’C. 


Most Powerful Handgun 


Question: What are the most powerful hand- 
gun loads made in America? I'd also like to 
know their ballistics —L. S., Pa 


Answer: The most powerful handgun load 
made in this country is the .357 Magnum. It 
uses a 158-gr. bullet at the tremendous muzzle 
velocity of 1,510 foot seconds and with a muz- 
zle energy of 800 foot pounds. The .45 Colt 
automatic as issued by the Army shoots a 230- 
gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 860 foot sec- 
onds; with a 225-gr. bullet its muzzle velocity is 
870 foot seconds and the muzle energy 234 foot 
pounds. As these figures show, the .357 is far 
and away the more powerful.—J. O’C. 


The .280 Ross 


Question: I have traded my Winchester 
Model 70 for a .280 Ross, Model 1910. It’s a 
beautiful rifle, in swell shape, and I got a full 
box of ammunition with it. Do you think it 
would be a good idea to rebore the barrel for 
the .30 Newton or the .30/06 cartridge?— 
m ae Bs Te 


is Obsolete 


Answer: I'm afraid you got stuck. The .280 
Ross rifle has not been made since the first 
World War. Ammunition for it is no longer 
made in the United States. Furthermore, that 
rifle has given a lot of trouble because the bolt 
can be so assembled that it will fire the car- 
tridge when it is not locked. A good many men 
have been killed when those bolts blew back 
and tore their faces off.—J. O’C. 


Load for .35 Whelen 


Question: What can you tell me about the 
.35 Whelen cartridge? I have a beautiful Grif- 
fin & Howe rifle chambered for that cartridge, 
but I don’t know nearly as much as I'd like to 
about its ballistics —J. H. E., Pa 


Answer: I used to have a .35 Whelen and did 
a great deal of reloading for it. My maximum 
loads might be too hot for your particular rifle, 
so start below and work up. I used 56 gr. of 
No. 4064 powder with the 275-gr. Barnes or 
Western Tool & Copper Co. bullet. From the 
trajectory I figured the muzzle velocity was at 
least 2,400 foot seconds, maybe more. Actually, 
I always felt that 54 gr. was plenty with that 
bullet. 
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“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 


A in every battle... doing 
vital jobs... unfailingly 


why 
there 

are just 
a few 
left for 
essential 
jobs at 


home 
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today of the same fine Medi- 


We turn our hearts towards home—all who've been far fro1 nain tl une—ma 
wo years ago, or 10 years ago, or any time 
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whether on lighting tronts or home front—all who’, Ked ter ar a \ \ { 
war as never before, and now need peace and leisure. May m 0 s business started, in 1851. The pipes are 
be as sweet as ever! » same indispensable care. 
Perhaps you are one of those to whom the fragrance of ; d to handle obacco, yields the 
to enjoy it, are as indispensable as you ever enjoyed. A pipe, iike 


f tobacco, and the time t 
the briar is a natural »roduct, 


1 fact, part of it. 





grant flavor that you alway 


u'll find the same fine, frag 
The prov ide one of the pleasantest, 


<aywoodie Pipes—it hasn’t changed, and it won't 
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TO START THE MEAL... 


chill and serve golden, dry ROMA 
California Sherry. It’s the perfect appe- 
tizer. Gets any meal off to a grand start. 
And, for fish or creamed dishes at their 
very best, accompany them with delicately 
flavored ROMA California Sauterne. 








Makes Any Meat Taste 
Twice As Good! 


O matter what meat you like 

best... turkey, chicken, roast 
meats or chops... they all taste lots 
better, when you take a glass of 
delicious ROMA California Burgundy 
along with them. ROMA wines are 
so good, many countries pay extra 
to import them. But you can have 
them every day... for only pennies a 
glass! Get some today. If dealer is 
out of ROMA, try again, soon. 


ROMA WINE CO., Fresno, Lodi, Healdsburg, Cal. 


ROMA California Wines include: Port, Sherry, 
Muscatel, Sauterne,Claret, Burgundy, Zinfandel, 
Champagne and Sparkling Burgundy. 


ABOVE ALL ELSE 
BUY BONDS! 
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@here’s nothing quite like CHAP STICK 
for dry, cracked, chapped lips. That’s 








Because it’s made to order—/o keep lips fit. 





When wind and weather cause lip- 


ap... when the sun beats down...the 
friend in need is CHAP STICK. It works 





quickly and is long lasting. 
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A Chest X-ray—In War, a Patriotic Duty—I[n 
feace, Plain Common Sense” is the slogan of 
he 1944 Early Diagnosis 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


Campaign of the 















Waterproof, shockproof, anti-magnetic, ra- 
dium dial and hands, unbreakable crystal, 
precision tested, sweep second hand. 


i ben * stainless steel back $39.75 


Poy $42.50 
? jewels, stainless steel back . 
Prices Include All Federal Excise Taxes 
tage Prepaid. Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet "VA" 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 


Time and Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y 














With the 250-gr) .35 Winchester bullet I used 
j anywhere between 54 and 56 gr. of No. 4064. I 
| used to load 60 gr. of No. 4064 with the 220-gr 
W. T. & C. spitzer bullet. You could use 60 
gr., of course, with the 200-gr. .35 Winchester 
bullet and you could use 56 gr. with the Western 
.35 Newton bullet. My rifle had a fairly heavy 
| barrel and the accuracy of almost any of those 
loads was surprising. The rifle would shoot as 
well as the average 9-lb. .30/06. That .35 Whel- 
en is really a power house to use and ought to 
kill just about as well as the 1375 Magnum. 
From what I have seen, a good .35 Whelen is 
usually a good deal more accurate than the 
.300 Magnum with a sporting-weight barrel 
The maximum load with the 220-gr. bullet 
will give a muzzle velocity of about 2,850 foot 
seconds. The maximum load with the 250-gr. 
bullet is supposed to give a maximum muzzle 
velocity of about 2,750 foot seconds.—jJ. O’C 


Shotgun Choke Devices 
am very fond of my 16 gauge 
Browning automatic with 26-in improved- 
cylinder barrel. I was thinking of adding an 
extra 28-in. barrel, improved modified, to make 
it an all-purpose gun, but present conditions 
make this impossible. Should I have it 
after the war, or would I do better to have a 
choke fitted to the single barrel? I prefer a 
barrel with 28-in. overall length. Could I 
| have this if I added a choke to my 26-in. barrel? 


Question: I 


done 


Also, would real heavily loaded shells dam 
age this gun? I use 2% and 234 dr. of powder 
—T. W., Ky 


the variable-choke devices 
would do very well on your gun. I believe any 
of them would be preferable to two barrels. You 
could have approximately a 28-in. barrel overall 
if you added a Poly-Choke, or what amounts to 
a 30-in. barrel if you added a Weaver-Choke or 
a Cutts Compensator. However, I think a 26- 
in. barrel is about right for a pump or auto- 
matic with a long receiver, and anything long 
er is clumsy. If I were you I would have the 
barrel cut to 22 in. before the Weaver or Cutts 
was fitted, or have the barrel 26 in. overall if you 
decide on a Poly-Choke. Your gun is O.K. with 
any standard 29/16-in. 16 gauge load.—J. O’C 


Resized Shells 


Question: I have bought four boxes of reloads 


Answer: Any of 


| 


for my .300 Savage. Two boxes are 150-gr 
Winchester reloads: but the boxes carry the 
legend “not recommended for reloads.”” The 


other boxes are 8 mm. resized to .300 Savage 
The bullets look like .30/06 caliber 150-gr. spit- 
zers; they have been filed and hand drilled into 
hollow points which I consider a messy 
I have a good .300 Savage deer rifle and want 
to know if these shells would hurt it in any 
way. Also, would it be possible for these shells 
to have the same muzzle velocity as factory 


loads? —C. H. D. Jr., New Jersey. 


job 


Answer: From this distance I couldn't tell 
you whether that ammunition would be safe to 
If the work has been 


done 


use in your rifle. 

carefully they would be safe, since it’s per 
fectly possible to full-length resize 8 mm. and 
.30/06 cases to .300 Savage. I myself have 
resized a good many of them. On the other 
| hand, I’m somewhat leery of those 150-gr. flat 


base bullets after they have been hollow point 
ed. There is always the possibility that they 
will shoot the core of the bullet out, leave the 
jacket sticking in the barrel, and cause 
| rifle to up at the next shot. Some hand 
| loaders know what the shooting is about and d 
good work. Some do not.—/J. O’C. 


| Filing Points of .30/06's 


Question: I have some .30/06 Govt. cartridges 
made at the Denver ordnance plant. They are 
marked “‘Den 43” and there is a crimp and some 
red paint around the edge of the primer. Th 
box is inscribed “Ball Caliber .30 M-2 Will 
it be safe to file off the points to give some 
expansion? 

I also have some cartridges (with black paint 
but no ring around the edge of the primer 
marked ‘30/06 FM 42.” Can these be used i: 
my .30/06 Winchester Model 70?—B. R., Colo 
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Just a few of the reasons 


WHY YOU CAN'T GET 
“SHOOTING MASTER” 


the famous 
AOQ* Shooting Classes 

















Tue FINE craftsmanship that went into 
the making of American Optical Com- 
pany Shooting Master Shooting Glasses 
is now being applied to the making of 
sun glasses for the Armed Forces. Shoot- 
ing Master Shooting Glasses cannot be 
made for sportsmen now. 

If you don’t own a pair of Shooting 
Master Shooting Glasses, you will want 
to—when they become available again. 
They are the finest that money can buy. 
Scientifically ground AO Calobar lenses 
of optical quality glass eliminate glare, 
absorb hot infra-red and ultra-violet 
“sunburn” rays...permit you to see your 
target clearly, sharply, without distor- 
tion of image, and in true color values. 
Specially designed for shooters. They 
will be available after the war. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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SHOOTING GLASSES 


(\LOB 
Slo 


* ° ° 
American & Optical 
COMPANY 


World's largest makers of ophthalmic products 




















WOOLRICH...THE GREATEST NAME IN 






WOOLEN 





warm, comfortable and well-protected. 
our supply of clothes for our dealers is limited. Therefore, 
preserve what you have—use your money to buy more War 
Bonds—and continue to work hard for complete Victory. 


WOOLRICH 


MILLS e WOOLRICH, PENNA. 


CLOTHES FOR THE OUTDOORS! 


Warm, Comfortable Mountain-Made Clothes 


Famous Woolrich mountain-made clothes have been fav- 
ored by woodsmen and hunters for 114 years. And today 
they’re keeping civilian war workers in cold climates 


This means that 


























* SPORT MODEL WOODSMAN 


Caliber .22 Long Rifle (4'/2 inch barrel) 


The Sport Model Woodsman with its short 
414 inch barrel is the favorite for general use. . . 
in the woods and on the trap line. It fits snugly 
into hip or shoulder holster. Draws easily be- 
cause of ramp front sight. The comfortable 
Woodsman grip fits any size hand. It is per- 
fectly balanced and accurate. Its 10-shot maga- 
zine, smooth action and positive slide safety lock 
all contribute to making this the top pistol for 
all-around use. 

The Sport Model Woodsman, like other Colt 


pistols and revolvers, will be available as soon as 
Colt manufacture turns from war to peace. 


Other Popular Woodsman Models 


For those who prefer longer barrels there is the 
Target Model Woodsman with its 61/2-inch bar- 
rel for all-around use in the woods and on the 
target line. Also the Match Target Woodsman 
with 61-inch heavy barrel. Its extra weight, 
extra sturdiness and smooth action have made it 
the top gun for .22 caliber target shooting. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


onds. It’s not safe to file off the point since the 
base is unprotected and the core might go on 
through the barrel, leaving the jacket sticking 
in. 

That other stuff is made at the Federal Mu- 
nitions Factory in Mexico. If I were you [I 
wouldn’t use them. The brass of the cases is 
very soft and they usually give gas leakage 
They have resulted in some accidents.—J. O’C 


Rifle for Varmints and Deer 


Question: I’m looking for a lever-action rifle 
that I can use on everything from jack rabbits, 
foxes, and woodchucks to deer and black bears 
—a rifle which uses 100 to 150-gr. bullets at a 
muzzle velocity of from 2,500 to 3,500 foot sec. 
onds. I’d prefer a .270 if it comes in the lever 
action. Do you think a .270 Winchester would 
be good for moderate brush country? 

If what I want is unobtainable, I’d prefer two 
rifles—a small-caliber bolt action for varmints 


and the lever action for deer and bears— 
ie. Fe em 
Answer: Since you're sold on the lever a 


tion, I think your kest bet for a combinat 
deer and varmint rifle would be a Savage 99-R, 
with a 3X ‘scope like the 330 Weaver with a 
cross-hair reticule. The .250/3000 is a mighty 
fine little cartridge, with plenty of soup for 
deer. 

The .270 is not made in lever action. I don’t 
think it ever will be, because no lever action 
has been invented which is powerful enough to 





“Conservation,” said the late Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president, University of Wiscon- 
sin, ‘is a sustained effort to make good 
the mistakes of our pioneer forefathers, 
who were content to take all they could 
get out of their immediate environment 
and then move on to fresh fields of 
exploitation.’ 

You‘re not making a ‘‘sustained ef- 
fort’’ if you let up now, just because 
war work may keep you from hunting. 

BUY A LICENSE! 
just as you have done in years past. 





hold the pressures of the .270, which run ar 
50,000 lb. A correspondent of mine uses 
.270 with 130-gr. Core-Lokt bullets on deer 
the Michigan brush, and claims it is very s 
factory. I have never tried a .270 in the E 
ern woods. 

If you want to consider two rifles, an 
outfit would be something like the .22 
minter with about a 6X ‘scope for vermin 
maybe a .300 Savage lever action or a .348 f 


deer.—J. O'C. 
Spanish Bufalo Pistol 


Question: What can you tell me about a 9 
mm. Spanish “Bufalo” automatic pistol I re 
cently purchased? It has a carriage safety i 
a safety in the handle. You have to squeeze 
the handle before the gun will fire.—M. J., Conn 

Answer: The Bufalo is supposed to be a 
very good Spanish pistol. It is made by the 
and respected firm of Beristain y Cia., E 
Spain. The Bufalo pistols I have heard of are 
small pocket guns, using the 7.65 mm. (.32 
tomatic Colt pistol) or .25 A.C.P. cartridges 
—J. o’c. 


Necked-down .30/06's in .270 


Question: Will using necked-down  .3( 
cases in my .270 Model 70 Winchester for ! 
loads cause more throat erosion due t 
sl‘ghtly shorter neck? I always fire these cas¢ 
first with a light load before the heavier loads 
—B. M., Calif. 


s 


Answer: Actually I do not think it hurts the 
rifle a bit to use .30/96 cases necked down t 
.270. My own .270 Mauser barrel began to show 
throat erosion after about 1,000 rounds and t 
lose accuracy in about 1,500. For a time 
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In the fighting as well as the sport- 
ing world H&R Quality Arms are 
tops. “THE GENERAL", the new 
H&R Reising .22 caliber auto- 
matic rifle —“Topper”, the ideal 
shotgun, for all hunting enthusi- 










asts, that will not shoot loose — 





map . ss 
. “Sportsman”, the world famous 


double action H&R .22 caliber 
revolver — they are the finest 
firearms in the field. See them, 
try them, today at your local 
sporting goods dealer's. 
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HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


324 PARK AVE., 





WORCESTER 2, MASS. 











thought it was because I had been using necked- 
down .30/06 cases. I went into the matter with 
technicians and they felt it did no harm at all, 
but that using cases with necks that are too 
long did a lot of harm. As a matter of fact, a 
270 case made from a_  .30/06 is usually 
stretched enough to be standard .270 length 
when it has been fired about three times with 
full-power loads. The history of several .270 
barrels with which I am acquainted has been 
about the same, no matter what has been shot 
in them. They all begin to show throat erosion 
after about 1,000 rounds.—J. O’C. 


Sighting In Hornet 


Question: How should I zero the 295 Weaver 
‘scope which I am going to mount on my Sav- 
age Model 23-D Hornet. I intend to shoot rab- 
bits, hawks, woodchucks, and similar game—at 
never more than 200 yd.—/J. A. J., Calif. 


Answer: I think you should sight your Hor- 
het in so the bullet will strike about 1 in. high 
at 100 yd. That means the bullet will be right 
1 the nose at 150 yd. and that it will fall 
about 3% in. at 200 yd. That is the best sight- 
ng for varmints with the Hornet cartridge.— 
I. OC. 


n ¢ 


Winchester Model 1897 


Question: I have a 12 gauge Winchester 
Model 1897 pump gun with full-choke barrel. I 
ke the feel of this old gun, but have used it 
very little. Would it be all right for deer and 
turkeys? What kind of loads should I use?— 
J. W. F., Ala. 





Answer: When I was a kid I shot for many 
years with an old corn sheller just like that. I 
tink it’s one of the best wildfowl guns ever 


made 

In hunting turkeys you can use No. 6 or even 
No. 7% shot and aim for the head or neck, or 
No and aim for the body. Either system 
Stems to work. Personally, I like using smaller 
Shot and aiming at the head. 
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For deer I think you ought to stick to No. 
00 buckshot which is loaded with nine pellets 
You will kill deer very well up to about 50 yd 
Beyond that distance I don’t think it sporting 
to use buckshot on grand animals like deer.— 


J. OC. 






Converting the .30/40 Krag 


Question: Could my .30/40 Krag sporter be 
converted to .22/3000 Lovell 2-R after the war? 
Also, do you think factory ammunition in that 
caliber will be available then?—/J. H. B., Md. 


Answer: Yes, your .30/40 Krag can be con- 
verted to .22/3000 by the addition of a barrel , 
in that caliber and by work on the bolt face \t ara i - 
and extractor. \s oe | os E Many iad 

It is my own private hunch that the cartridge . P 
will be aie a the major ammunition com- MW > Features... 
panies after the war, but of course I can’t guar- as sonroee.-' ) Including 

ARM™ .x0e 


antee it.—J. O’C. pan GUNS! 


.303 British in .303 Savage? 3 es Sepsis (#12) 


Question: Could I use .303 British cartridges HIS new edition of the STOEGER “Shooters Bible” is 
: m 303 Savage rifle?—E J B Ariz BIGGER, BETTER, MORE ESSEATIAL THAN EVER! If 
im my 3 savag tk de . you are interested in guns, you must have it! It tells: What guns, 
. i 5 accessories and parts are asailable now — gives latest factory 
Answer: No, you can’t use .303 British am- prices. Now you can Anow which types of ammunition manu- 
munition in the .303 Savage. The .303 British facturers pla nake after the war and which will be eliminated. 
has a much larger case and would not go in Y an't afford be uninformed on this vital subject! 
your chamber The .303 Savage is a cartridge ALSO: C« ce Ballistics and Reloading Sections. Enlarged 
something like the .30/30, while the .303 British Power Tool and Gunsmith’s Hand Tool Section. Restocking 
is similar to the .30/40 Krag.—J. O’C and Refinishing. Revised, Enlarged Technical Book Section. 
NEW!—THE FACTS YOU WANT—in a fully illustrated sec- 
f {l pric fles, revolver 
The .22 Hornet Genan a guincignl ne, sees 
and pisto { ai} warring powers 
Question: I was all set to buy a .22 Hornet LIMITED EDITION Get Yours NOW! 
for varmint shooting when several fellows told Se 


me it wouldn’t buck the wind worth a hoot. 
Another man said the Hornet changes its center 
of impact—won’t stay zeroed. Still another chap 
advised me to get a 2-R Lovell instead 
Now I don’t intend to become a superlong- 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 Sth Ave., New York 17, N.Y 

I enclose a DOLLAR BILL, check, money order gi 3m for your 
NEW $12-page “SHOOTER’S BIBLE” No. $6,)045 Edition. 
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distance shooter so I don’t need a super .22. “YY 
I would like to get a rifle I can depend on for Address 
accuracy up to possibly 200 yd.—one that I 
City & State ; 


q naomi 
‘~==<-Used Guns Bought, Sold, Traded==o” 





won’t have a lot of trouble keeping sighted iy 
Any suggestions?—H. S. Jr., Kans. 


Answer: Don’t let anybody kid you 
Hornet is a mighty fine varmint rifle. |] 
somewhat sensitive to the wind because of 
blunt shape of the ordinary bullet, but it is 
dom that you can’t get your chuck by hx ng 
into the wind a bit. All things being equ 
factory cartridge is much more satisfa 
than wildcat loads, and, up to 200 yd. the . 
net is just as good as the 2-R Lovell.—/J C 


.220 Swift in .219 Savage? 


Question: If I bought a Model 219 Sa 


i with a target barrel and had it chambere 
ed the .220 Swift would it be able to stand 
_ . pressure? If you don’t like this idea, is t 


TRAPPERS! 


17 PAYS 2 WAYS 
WHEN YOU SHIP FURS 
70 SEARS -ROEBUCK! 











Experienced trappers will tell you Extra! 942 cash awards, totalling some other single-shot which would be 

that Sears-Roebuck gets you TOP $7,590.00, are offered to Sears ship- able for the .220 Swift?—M. P., Wis. 
prices. Your pelt prices do not depend pers in the 16th National Fur Show. First pe Pe ae ee 
entirely on local conditions when you award is $1,000.00. Only pelt handling for a single-shot .220 Swift, but you c 
ship to Sears—through Sears you re- not kind or value of furs—counts in make one out of a Model 219 Savage 
ceive the benefits of dealing in large winning. So—get in the running! action is strong enough for the Hornet, 
ae al arkets develops a very small back thrust and give 
central markets. pressure of only about 40,000 lb., but it wou 

Ship furs to SEARS-ROEBUCK, Raw Fur Marketing Service, at point be strong enough for the Swift, which 


ops a pressure of about 55,000 lb. and a 
deal of back thrust 

As a matter of fact, the Swift wouldn’t wu 
very well in a single-shot because of extrac 
dificulties. It is a semirimmed case and 
need a rimmed one. I would suggest that 
the war you get a .219 Zipper made up 
Model 441% Stevens or a Winchester High S 
Wall action. I think that’s about what 


want.—J. O’C. 


nearest you—Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Memphis, Seattle, Dallas. 


| “Tips to Trappers” booklet 
a tells how to increase your / 


trapping profits, and share in awards. 














Write for your copy! 


Lead Slugs in Shotguns 





MILITARY GUN-BL 


GRAHAM'S 
nt new Tre-arr ir t nute 


into 
HEATING—Not a paint Cold chemicals 
blue guns, tools with split-second 
response—ON CONTACT. Color con- 
trol for patching, pistol-blu » black 
MAJ. CHAS. ASKINS, dean Amer, Experts, 


Question: What kind of accuracy can on¢ 
A withelead slugs in the 20 gauge shotgu 
ranges of 100 and 200 yd.? Also, what is 
ie trajectory with high-velocity loads?—C 

, OR GET TOP CASH! Calif. 
@ We pay MORE—you buy for LESS, because we 
are America’s Biggest Traders. Most complete se 
| lection of new and used Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers 
and Pistols from $5—to the finest. We also buy, sell 






















Answer: A few years ago I did a good 
of shooting with slugs in 12, 16, and 20 ga 




















shear Some a mine or trade Ammunition, Reels and Rods, Outboards, guns. I found that most shotguns put 
‘] Binoculars, etc. Describe your merchandise fully. bullets o we ‘ ot. 
ae eam Z PE CITATION uh, Money- nel Guasantes” batted by 60 years’ fair bullets close enough for one -- shoot . the 
4 Lf ee zeees APE “~) dealing. Free “‘Guaranteed Bar- ——. 1-ft. group offhand at 50 or 60 yd. If the shot cha 
Avoid imitations Your dealer has oe Coseiee’ eatuens saee ms /4a< ) | were carefully targeted in with the Weaver 1X tou; 
oy “BLU. sands o ard-to-get” items; a ? 
_ wersk FoR It BY FULL NAME send 25c (refunded with first order), scope one could hit by holding about 1 ft is 1 
GRAHAM'S MILITARY GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS at 100 yd. Beyond that distance the traje ee 


| GUN-BLU (2749 Fenwick Ave., Barto. 18, ma. 509-TBSo. Halsted St., Chicago 7 / is so curved that hits are a matter of luck 
- guesswork. I’d say it would be poor practic« y 
shoot big game with those slugs at more thar 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers 7° »¢—/. °'¢- ma 


e Shells Won't Fit Rifle muc 

fact 
Hit the Question: A neighbor who has a Pacific 
loading tool, jeweler’s scales, and other eq 


ment, reloaded some .30/06 shells for me 



























> e . . shells had all been fired once and were sw 

Year in, year out, on rifles slung over saddles, hustled in and out of  jcar the rear. He had not resized them as 
. “ry ry 7 a! e ‘ : 3S 
automobiles, STITH MOUNTS prove they are built to “hold that wage. Seme of these a -_ of, Als. 
. ” *.* 2 ‘ " ai = es 4 my nheid sporter at all, and those that us 
line” under all conditions. Superb design, scope protection, quality nies & Gn of Gaecien, es Gaaeed Ge Gm se 
workmanship, are all there. They give you | to them?—J. E. MacD., Wash ‘ 
rugged dependability in mounts Answer: You'll have to run _ those s ag 

adaptable to nearly through a full-length Pacific die. That wi ons 
every rifle made. duce the cases to standard minimum d 4 


sions so they will fit any standard .30/06 « 
ber All chambers are not alike Since 
brass expands to fit the chamber of the r 
which it is shot, it is seldom that any tw« 


If vou own one of rifles can interchange fired cases, even t Q 
the following combinations they were made by the same chambering saa 
. e “ ” one after the other.—J. O’C. Wir 


your dealer can show you the /nstall-It- 
Yourself Mount available for immediate fitting. 
No drilling necessary. No stock cuts. All you 


Holds Too High w 


need is a screwdriver. Question: I generally carry my .300 Sa I 
WINCHESTER MODEL-70 SAVAGE MODEL-99 Model 99, in a saddle scabbard, using it t We 
With Weaver 330 Scope With Weaver 330 Scope coyotes and mule deer in thickly wooded ise 

With Weaver 440 Scope With Weaver 440 Scope_ try. I shoot perfectly at targets, but ex ae 

With Lyman Alaskan Scope With Lyman Alaskan Scope ment often makes me miss on game. D 

WINCHESTER MODE! “75 SPORTE R—With Weaver.29S Scope think I should change the sight; the rifle A 
nee ** yet MODEL-513-S—With Weaver 330 Scope or Weaver has a Rocky Mountain rear sight and I . 
44 Scope = thinking of getting a peep sight.—C. A 5 
SAVAGE MODEL-23}—With Weaver 29S Scope Utah. P 
ar 

_ PRICE $12.00 (except Savage Model 23 Mount, $9.90) ger Pg pe ee ES 2 

1 SCOPE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS MOUNT Model 99 Savage with its Rocky Mountain wot 

sight because, like most of us, when you gét whe 

excited you don’t pull that old bead down } ise 
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It always happens with sights like 


the notch. 
that. Although you'll 
tough time getting it, 
is the Lyman 56-S receiver sight. 
recommend the tang peep because the 
might push the sight into your eye. 

You might also consider a 330 Weaver ‘scope 
with post on the Install-It-Yourself mount 
made by M. L. Stith, Milam Bldg.. San An- 
tonio, Tex. You could install that without 
much trouble, and a ‘scope is a mighty satis- 
factory sight.—J. O’C. 


.303 Cases Don’t Fit 


probably have a very 
I think the sight for you 
I wouldn’t 
recoil 


.30/30 


Question: Can .303 Savage cartridges be 
resized for use in the Winchester .30/30 rifle? 
Also, what rifles, if any, can be rechambered to 
use the .303 Savage cartridge?—M. M. F., Ohio. 


Answer: There's absolutely no way you could 
use .303 Savage cartridges in a .30/30. The case 
is different. But the bullets from .303 Savage 
cartridges could be reloaded in .30/30 cases.— 
J. o’c 

Shotgun and Rifle ‘Scopes 


to purchase 
.220 


Question: After the war I'd like 
a .220 Swift with ’scope sight. How would 


Winchester, Model 70, with 30X to 42X Unertl 
‘scope be for crows, hawks, deer, sheep, and 
goats? I realize that both hunter and target 


would have to be statiogggy, but still-hunting 


is my favorite sport anyway. 
1X 


I would also like your opinion on a 
Weaver *scope for a 12 gauge shotgun to be 
used on bobwhites, rabbits, and possibly ducks. 
—W. J. W., South Carolina 


Answer: You couldn’t give me a 30X or 40X 
"scope to be used on any kind of varmints. The 
‘scope would have to be adju constantly 
for distance, it would gather very little light, 
and the field of view would be so small it would 
be hard to find your game. The magnified 
wobble would be terribly annoying, too. Even 
where the shooting is mostly prone you cannot 
Use more than 10X to advantage on varmints; 


sted 
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1944 BOND ELECTRIC CORP., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 





When it’s 





mid-day in Guam 


IT’S FLASHLIGHT TIME 
IN AMERICA 








day n 


you ar 


Electric 


Cc 
ompany. 


New Haven, Conn.., 
sion of Western Cartridge 


When Guam once more became American terri- 
tory all America realized that Victory was 
considerably nearer. Realized, too, that as our 
victories continued to grow they brought the 
2arer when the ne- 
cessity to ear-mark so 
many Bond batteries for 
war needs would pass. It 
may be some time before 
» able to buy all the 
Bond batteries you want. 
But a limited supply may 
Soon be available. 
Corporation, 










Bond 







Divi- 












— at «“p” 
SERVICE 






PROTECTION FROM 
DUSK TO DAWN 





the higher powers are good only for target 
work. As a matter of fact, where the 
are frisky 4 or 5 X is about right 

The 1X shotgun ‘scope is a good device for 
the man who habitually overshots his game 
Otherwise I don’t think it’s particularly useful 
for the practiced wing-shot.—J. O’C. 


varmints 


.220 Swift Not for Big Game 
Question: A few days ago a fellow who's 
supposed to be a gun expert told me the .220 
Swift is an excellent big-game cartridge. He 
said he’s killed everything from woodchucks to 
Alaska brown bears with it. What do you say? 
—W. Z., Til. 


Answer: The Swift is primarily a varmint 
cartridge, and it’s one of the best. Its accuracy 
is superb and it kills anything from coyotes on 
down like lightning. But I don’t consider the 
Swift an all-round big-game cartridge. It will 
kill practically anything if the bullet gets 
through to the lungs and blows up there. But 
it won't penetrate heavy bones and won't kill 
well even with a neck shot unless it strikes the 
vertebrae.—J. O’C. 


Pistol Comparisons 


Question: Please tell me how the Colt .38 
automatic pistol compares with the .30 Luger 
and the .30 Mauser in accuracy and general 
performance. How do the ballistics of the car 
tridges compare with one another and with the 
regular .38 Special revolver cartridge? 

Also, have you any information on the bal 
listics of the new M-1 carbine?—W. M. S., La 

Answer: Here is the dope on those pistol 
calibers: The .38 Colt auto in the superspeed 
form uses a 130-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 


of 1,300 foot seconds; the .30 Mauser uses an 
86-gr. bullet at a velocity of 1,420; and the .30 
Luger uses a 93-gr. bullet at a velocity of 1,250 


The .38 Special uses a 158-gr. bullet at a 
velocity of 1,115 
At one time the Luger and the Mauser had 


the highest velocity of any pistol ammunition in 
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We ALWAYS EATS 
HORLICK'S-THAT 
WHY WERE HERE 

You'll 


it takes” 
when you eat Horlick’s Malted Milk 


always have what 
Tablets. They supply quick and sus- 
taining food energy the easy way. 
Take Horlick’s—in the handy-candy 
form—on your hunting, fishing or 
outing trips. Fits pocket and tackle- 
box. Chocolate and plain. 

10¢ and 25¢. 


Get a package of Horlicks, 
the Original, in powder 
form. Always ready—easy 
to prepare for home and 





Cte 


camp use. At your drug store. fan 7e0 Mie 


aes a 


HORLICK’S a: 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 








the world, but they have been far surpassed by 
such a cartridge as the .357 Magnum whic! 
uses a 158-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 
1,510 foot seconds. 

As I get it, the M-1 carbine uses a .30 calibe 
bullet weighing 110 gr. at a muzzle velocity of 
about 2,000 foot seconds.—J. O’C. 


.32/20 Cartridges for .32 Rifle? 







ANCIENT 


Question: I’ve been trying .32/20 cartridg: 
in a friend’s .32 Winchester automatic, Mod 
1905, but the results were not so good. The 10 
gr. soft points move the action back only ab 
% in., while the 80-gr. hollow points move 
back % in. Why this difference?—H. F. 
New York. 


BRISTLES 
with 
MODERN 
cm WEAPONS 








Answer: No wonder you didn’t have m 
luck trying to use .32/20’s in that Winchest: 
The .32/20 is a rimmed cartridge made for t 
Model 92 Winchester and for various Remin 
tons and Marlin rifles. The .32 Winchest 
automatic is a rimless cartridge using 165-2 
bullets at a muzzle velocity of 1,390 foot se 
onds. As you can see, it isn’t exactly a pow 
house. The cartridge has a poor reputation { 
deer and is practically obsolete.—jJ. O’C. 


Choke Not Marked on Gun 







India—the tanks, the armored vehicles, the machine guns, the flame 
throwers. But there are thousands of men with rifles, too; and some 
of those rifles, equipped with Weaver 330 Scopes, will be used by 
highly trained men whose job it is to pick off the enemy at long 
range when he least suspects danger. They’ll rely on their Weaver 
330 Scopes, just as you have 








Question: My Harrington & Richards 
single-shot scattergun is marked “16 gauge 
but there’s no indication as to the choke. 
wonder why this is, and how I can tell tl 
choke. 

I also have a .22 Winchester Model 69 sing 
shot. What kind of ’scope would you advise m 
to get for it?—M. R., Mich. 













relied on it for your hunting 


The WEAVER trips—and the same qualities” 


of accuracy, sturdiness, and 








clear vision that served you 






Answer: I think the story on your shotg 
is that no particular pattern is guaranteed 
inexpensive guns. Those barrels are choked by 
the swage process and may pattern anywher 
between 50 and 70 percent. You can tell wha 
choke yours has by shooting at a large piece 
paper 40 yd. away, then drawing a circle 
inclose the greatest number of shot. Compar 
the average of three such patterns with t 
number of shot in the load you are using, an 
the result will give you your pattern averag 
Full choke runs around 70 percent, modified 
around 60 percent, and tight improved cylind 


well are serving them, too. 
Weaver Scopes will be back 
Still in stock ot again some day! 


most dealers; If 








you don’t find the model you want, write us. 


7he WEAVER-CHOKE 


Six interchangeable 
choke tubes make 
your shotgun an all- 














rr or quarter choke about 50 percent. 
purpose gun, every g $Q.75 Scopes aud Chokes If you can get it, I think the best ’scope f 
thing from skeet to you would be the 29S Weaver with the Weav 
long range ducks, Complete with T-mount.—J. O’C. 









Meade in El Paso, Texas S 
by W. R. WEAVER CO. 





ony 2 choke tubes 








Replace Military Siahts 










Question: I have purchased a governme: 
issue Springfield rifle which still has the mi 
tary sights. The rifle is in excellent conditi 
and very accurate at 200 yd. through the sm 
peep when both adjustments are zeroed 
What changes would you make in the sights 

What is the killing power of this rifle, a 
its accuracy at various ranges, when .30 
Winchester Silvertip 220-gr. bullets are us« 


—C. M. L., W. Va. 





Endorsed by 
STATE CONSERVATION 
DEPARTMENTS 
Do you know the 
right way to pack 
your deer to camp 
dress it out—age the 

meat freeze it 

cook it—prepare the 
hide for shipment to 
the tanner? Authori- 
tative answers to all 
these questions are 
&iven in this pocket- 
size booklet which 
is FREE to all deer 
hunters on request 
Last year over 18,- 
000 deer hunters 
asked for it, passed 
it on to friends. Hun- 
dreds wrote back 
said it was ‘‘good 
stuff.’’ Write for your 
copy today simply 









Answer: If I were you I would certainly ¢ 
rid of those government sights. They are O 
for target work, but not worth a darn for h 
ing. See if you cannot get a Pacific, Redfield 
Lyman receiver sight 

The .30 06 is the finest all-round cartr 
made in the United States. It will do more j 
well than any other cartridge ever man 
tured. With those Silvertip loads of yours j 
can kill anything from deer to grizzly. On t 
other hand, I think you would do better 
deer with the lighter bullet—150 gr., say— 
cause they expand more violently and kill lig 


game quicker.—/J. O'C. 
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TOP CASH PRICE PAID 


Taylor sells all furs at Auction to Highest 
Bidders realizing top prices and therefore 






All-round Cartridge 













I have been |! 
for varmint s 








Question: For a long time 
ng for a cartridge suitable 




















say ‘‘Send Booklet B’’ ing, for deer, and for moose at very close ra 

can pay highest prices for furs received. IMPORTANT—Do not forward any hides to us as we see them in Manitoba. My choice 
FOR PRICE LIST d | for tanning or manufacture until you have narrowed down to the .257 Roberts or 

WRITE an | written for and —_ ived ~ ig A => Winchester. I believe the .270 might be 
| information on wha we can landle lis sat + ther »xnNensit 

CATALOG...BOTH FREE information will be sent with above booklet wiser selection, but a Se 
or on special request varmint shooting and I am afraid the r 






might be too heavy for my wife who has 
only a .22 
I came across 


am artici 
experimental .276. This interests me; a 125 
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MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
Division of Berlin Glove Co. 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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bullet having a muzzle velocity of 2,700 foot 
seconds should be accurate, it should have a 
little more power than the .257, and the recoil 
should be considerably less than the .270. Will 
the .276 be available after the war for the Model 
70 Winchester or the Model 720 Remington? I 
would be the .270 Winchester—it has plenty of 
give me on this cartridge.—A. T., Manitoba. 


Answer: I’m afraid the experimental .276 is 
not the cartridge you want. It would not have 
the power for moose or the flatness of trajectory 
for varmints. It will not be manufactured again, 
since the idea was abandoned. I don’t think 
trajectory tables were ever worked out for this 
cartridge, but I imagine the tables for the 150- 
gr. M-1 bullet would apply to it. 

I’m inclined to believe that your best bet 
would be the .270 Winchester—it has plenty of 
power for moose and accuracy enough for var- 
mints. As a matter of fact, you can reload that 
cartridge quite cheaply in normal times and it 
is one of the most satisfactory all-round car- 
tridges in this country.—J. O’C. 


12 Gauge Geha Shotgun 


Question: I have purchased a 12 gauge two- 
shot bolt-action shotgun, made by Geha in Ger- 
many. It is numbered 9414 and the barrel is 
inscribed “‘Nitro” and ‘‘Germany.” It is built 
somewhat like a Springfield Army rifle. Is it 
safe to use this gun? What was its sellirg 
price?—H. W., New Hampshire. 


Do not use that 12 gauge Geha. It 
is unsafe. The receiver ring is ground out to 
receive the 12 gauge shotgun shell. The lugs 
on the bolt are inoperative. The only provision 
for safety is the auxiliary lug at the root of 
the bolt, and that’s not enough. The gun was 
converted from a Mauser of the first World 
War and sold in this country 20 years ago fora 
few dollars. Lay off it!—J. O’C. 


Answer: 


Shooting-eye Problem 


Question: I need advice on a shooting prob- 
lem. I am right-handed but my left eye is my 
master eye. Should I get a special shotgun 
stock to compensate for the use of the left eye, 
or try to learn to shoot left-handed? 

In shooting still objects with a rifle I am very 
accurate when time permits burying my face 
into the stock, but I prefer gunning for ducks 
and quail. I will appreciate your advice.— 
Lieut. T. R. R., Calif. 


Answer: I think the solution for your prob- 
lem is a lot simpler than you imagine. Simply 
close your left eye when you shoot and make 
your right eye do the work. A lot of very fine 
shots shoot from the right shoulder in spite 
of the fact that their left eye is the master eye. 
Many others whose right eye is the master eye 
do the same thing because they didn’t know 
any better when they learned to shoot. 

I think it would ruin your shooting for many 
years if you tried to shoot left-handed, and 
those ‘“‘cross-eyed’’ stocks are terrible abor- 
tions. Shooting with both eyes open is, of 
course, the best method, but a man can do very 
good work with one eye. 

I take it you’re on a destroyer. I went across 
the Pacific in one mahy, many years ago. I pre- 
sume those old cans still roll and pitch.—J. O’C. 


Revolver Too Old to Shoot 


Question: A friend has offered to sell me a 
32 rimfire revolver made by Forehand & Wads- 
worth, Worcester, Mass. Under the make is 
printed, “Pat. Oct. 22, 1861; June 22, 1871; 
April 20, 1875."" The name, “Terror” is in- 
scribed on the top of the frame. Is this a safe 
gun? Is the company still in business? 

I have a Remington .22 Targetmaster which 
I like very well except for its 9-lb. trigger pull. 
How can I lessen the pull?—L. K., Pa. 


Answer: That Forehand & Wadsworth re- 
volver of yours is certainly an old-timer. The 
company has been out of business many, many 
years. I wouldn't care to shoot a revolver as 
old as that. It is a collector’s item and not a 
weapon to use 

Nine pounds is a bit heavy. I think you 
should get a gunsmith to lighten the trigger pull 
on your rifle—I wouldn't try to do that myself. 


—J. O'C. 
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Q: WHAT WAS THE LAST HANDGUN WILD BILL HICKOK 
CARRIED? 


A: Among Wild Bill Hickok’s favorite 
guns was his 6-shot Smith & Wesson .32 
Rim-Fire Revolver. He carried this gun 
on many occasions and it was with him 
on the luckless day when he forgot to ob- 
serve the gun-fighter’s first rule — ‘‘Al- 
ways sit with your back against a wall.” 

















f\)* 3 % 
Q: WHY DID SMITH & WESSON INTRODUCE iTS 
SPECIAL “LEADING OUT" PROCESS? 


A: Perfection has always been the key- 
note of Smith & Wesson manufacture, 
and, even though it costs more, allS & W 
barrels are polished to mirror-like smooth- 
ness by a special leading-out operation. 
You get this extra care in every Smith & 
Wesson revolver. 





Q: WHAT IS THE SAFEST HANDARM MADE? 


A: Authorities seem to agree on the 
Smith & Wesson Safety Hammerless. Its 
double safety feature makes firing by 
children and accidental discharge almost 
impossible, and although hundreds of 
thousands have been in constant use 
since it was introduced in 1888, no acci- 
dents have been reported to the company. 


‘l was a sucker for a Matlin 30{30!" 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS 


co. e 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Learn to Kill With Your First Shot 


shortly afterward. The same is true, 
but to a lesser degree, of the intestines. 


(Continued from page 19) 


best rifle shot for birds is the 
In spite of the small size, it pro- 
of vital 


The 
head. 


covered that 90 per cent of the trappe! 
not being well read on the finer point 
of big-game shooting—use a .25/20 wit 


All these spots mentioned are vital vides the greatest ratio area, 
areas; that is, hitting them causes death. that of the brain, to total outline. In solid-nose bullets for everything fro: 
the crippling points most birds the brain area is almost 50 squirrels to our largest game anima 


Also important are 
points whose destruction will so maim 

the animal that a lethal shot may be 

delivered at a stationary target. 


— the more vital spots, these crip- 
pling points are not too easily hit nor 
large in relation to the animal’s overall 
outline. In the main they consist of the 
bones of the legs, the tendons, and the 
muscles. In order to bring most animals 
up short, it is necessary to hit at least 
two legs, although breaking one leg will 
usually slow the quarry way down. 
Parting tendons is a less effective meth- 
od of stopping an animal, although it is 
possible. Here again at least two legs 
must be affected. Last fall I saw a buck 
antelope that had been shot through 
both large tendons just above the knees 
of the hind legs, stopping it very short 


per cent of the total head target as 
viewed from the side, and almost 80 per 
cent from front or rear. Here again, 
another old criterion for a good shot 
“in one eye and out the other’’—we find 
to be in error. While such a shot will 
usually stop the bird, if the rifle caliber 
is small it will usually leave it alive. I 
once shot a spruce grouse in this way 
and had it fly from its perch. Fortunate- 
ly, it blindly flew right into me. 

With some birds, particularly those 
of the grouse family, it is little more 
than useless to shoot anywhere but in 
the head with a small-caliber gun. The 
chances of hitting a vital spot with the 
first shot are slim and the bird is quite 
likely to fly away to die a lingering 
death. In western Alaska I once shot a 
ptarmigan five times through the body 


the giant brown bear. 

The fact is that it is just as easy 
cripple game with large-caliber shou 
der bruisers as it is with smaller bors 
the difference being that with the larg: 
projectiles the game is virtually sur 
to die of its wounds after escapin; 
while with a smaller non-expanding bu 
let the animal may survive to run agai! 
I once found a deer which had died 
starvation after having its jaw torn off 
by a bullet, and all of us have see 
gut-shot deer lying dead in the wood 
after the hunting season. 


ERHAPS it would be well to temp: 
some this present push for heavy arti 
lery and concentrate more on straigt 
shooting to a known target. It might | 
that solid-nose bullets of small calibs 
but high velocity, constitute the answe1 


ly for a finishing shot. The smashing without killing it, the bird being too dumb 
of large muscles is a rarely effective or dazed to fly. One bullet even broke a Within its range our .22 Long Rifle wil 
means of stopping an animal. leg at the hip, but it merely shifted its kill any animal native to this continent 
Small mammals, for their size, are weight to the other leg and stood until and a big-game hunter could get alon 
harder to kill than big game. Herbiv- my sixth shot went through the heart. quite easily with this one weapon if h 
ores are normally harder to kill than Large-caliber bullets will of course had the time and skill to stalk his gan 
carnivores Their bones are heavier, tear out such a sizable chunk of feathers, to within 150 yards or less. Most of u 
thicker, and cover more area. Especially bones, and meat that some vital area is have neither the skill nor the patien: 


in the head area is this noticeable. In 
proportion to head size, herbivores have 
very much smaller brains than carniv- 
ores. In addition, this small brain is 
protected by a much thicker skull. Car- 
nivores, on the other hand, have very 
thin skulls, especially in the brain area. 


apt to be carried away, but they leave 
little of the bird for the pot; so it is 
best to try for the head with them too. 
Even with these, a body shot is not al- 
ways conclusive. I saw one grouse 
escape a hunter after having almost the 
entire breast blown off by a big bullet. 


for this; hence the need for high: 
velocity bullets accurately aimed fror 
a greater distance. 

Where the present trend toward d 
structive bullets will end is problemati 
cal. Perhaps it won’t be too long befo1 
we see explosive bullets in use. Sound 
aren’t a far 


An ordinary .22 Long Rifle will easily Without a doubt it died soon after, but fantastic? Actually they 
drill right through the largest brown without adding to anyone’s game bag. cry from the large-bore, super-velocit 


bear’s skull and brain on a side shot. 
Every hunter who goes in for a variety 

of game sooner or later discovers that 

harder to kill 


IMILAR considerations apply to big- 
game shooting. At present we employ 
he rather crude method of shooting our 


quadruple-expanding bullets now bein; 
advocated by many, which aren’t co 
sidered effective unless they blow a hx 
in an animal big enough to throw a sa‘ 


birds are a great deal 

than mammals. This is not because the: ame with large-caliber expanding bul- of potatoes through. 

are so much tougher, although being 'sts calculated to tear out lareg chunks This crude method of smashing 
lower on the evolutionary scale, they f bone and muscle, in hopes some vital large part of the animal in hopes 
are somewhat more insensitive to pain area will be affected thereby. Larger blindly destroying a vital part is a far 
and shock. Rather it is mainly because and more powerful cartridge sizes are cry from that of the early Ameri 


birds, especially ducks and geese, have 


being advocated, with the emphasis con- 


sharpshooter, who prided himself 


his ability to plant-a well-aimed bul! 


feathers thick enough to deflect or stantly shifting from good shooting to 

absorb the velocity of shot at long bullet destructiveness. in the center of the brain or heart and 
ranges. Organs such as the heart and Part of this, no doubt, is because we felt disgraced if he took over one shot 
lungs are very compactly flattened up like to believe that our game is much What is needed is a return to this e1 
against the bones and offer an extremely tougher than it actually is. No wild phasis on straight shootingeand on sta! 


small target. With the increased outline 
provided by the feathers, a bird’s vital 
relation to 


animal is tougher to kill than the do- 
mestic ox, yet we find most cattle butch- 
ers using a .22 to dispatch the thick- 


departure from 
trying to hit 
the hope that 


ing skill, and a 
philosophy of merely 
animal any place in 

















spots are small indeed in 
the total area offered to the guhner. skulled steers. In western Alaska I dis- super bullet will take care of the res 
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“special Gift’ — 2 words that mean fond thoughtfulness 


2 
\/ 
LA 


ad pie i. 


2, words that mean smooth whiskey — Walker's DeLuxe’ 


Like a kindly nature, the friend- 

ly smoothness of Walker’s 

DeLuxe is ‘“‘bred in the bone’”’ 

for this whiskey is smoothed 

by a special refinement in dis- 

tilling. Then it is aged four full 

years—mellowed to a taste- 

delighting gentleness. That is 

ee. | am why Walker’s DeLuxe is a 

Watherd two-word synonym for whis- 

DeLurt key smoothness. 

i < Why 


Rte 
Miro Mitins bat 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 





- 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, N.Y. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.6 PROOF 19% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 














WORLD'S CHOICEST BRIAR 


the pipe that 
grows more priceless 
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din: after three years ol war, there 


. ° ‘ 1 ° . 
till exists a rare vintage collection of 


mported briar from Ww hich to carve a 

| mited number of Emperors. 

Nature took centuries to perfect these 

treasured burls. Skilled craltsmen who 
ulpture each Emperor know this striv- 
ng to reveal all the unique beauty w ith 
whic h Nature endowed the costly briar. 


T ° 

‘or symmetry, for rugged strength, for 

eauty of grain, here is true pé rlection. 
2 o 

Purch ise 


proudly. It will grow even more price- 


Shop for yours leisurely. it 


Less down through the y irs. 
$3.50 


EMPEROR PIPES 
Empire Briar Pipe Co., Inc. 
I ghty York Street, Brooklyn .. N | 


— 


$5.00 $7.50 








Where Do They Die? 


(Continued from page 15) 


dead, yes—but not from natural causes. 
Nevertheless, death by violence just can’t 


| be the end of every one. 


| —that 


It’s the strangest thing, but no one 
even comes across bones of deer that 
died except in rare instances where the 
cause is evident—as where deer have 
died of starvation in the winter woods. 

Let us consider the second possibility 
animals have a forewarning of 
death and conceal themselves to await 
its arrival. A lot of fiction has been 
written, in the guise of truth, about a 
related theme. You know the sort of 
story: A dog’s owner comes to die and 
the dog sits outside the house and howls 
mournfully while the old wives shake 
their heads and agree that the dog knows 


death is near. From there to the as- 
sumption that the dog can fo: ll its 
own death is but a step. 

Actually, doubtless, the dog that is 


restless and uneasy about a death room 
is nervous only because something out 


of the ordinary is happening, something 
beyond its ken. It may vent its dis- 
tressed bewilderment by howling. 

It’s fairly safe to assume that most 
animals, unlike man, don't know that 
death awaits them. When one of their 


kind dies they may be unhappy and show 
their sorrow—but they won't realize that 
such will be their own end. 


It isn’t likely, then, that som» mys- 
terious sense tells them death near 
when their time comes. Certainly, they 
may grow weak and hide but at times 


death must strike too quickly for that. 


Thus we come to what amounts to 
nature’s Department of Street Cleaning 
the scavenger birds, animals, and in- 
sects, to which some people point in 


trying to explain the mystery 

True, the death of any creature from 
any cause in the wilds brings a veritable 
army of scavengers. Vultures wheel and 


glide through the air, finally coming 
down to the table; the opossum comes 
out at night for its share of carrion; 


beetles emerge from their hiding places; 
insects lay eggs in the carcass the 
hatched larvae will have food. 

They usually make short work of all 


so 


but the largest animals—though there 
are some kinds of beetles which, when 
they find a small bird or rodent dead, 


will dig under the body until it falls into 


the excavation, then cover it over until 
they’re ready to consume it at their 
leisure. Only small carcasses, however, 


can be thus concealed. 
Large domestic animals sometimes die 
in remote spots in the woods or grazing 


lands. I have come across their bodies 
days after their death. The work of the 
scavengers was plain to see, but the 
skeleton and much of the skin and flesh 
were left. However, why is it you never 
see similar remains of lar wild ani 
mals where the animals are plentiful? 

The lives of wild animals are fairly 


well known, but their deaths are cloaked 
in obscurity. We all know that epidemics 


of this or that disease sometimes kill 
many birds or beasts at one time; and 
there have been studies showing that 
arthritis is more common in domestic 
'than in wild animals, also that heart 
disease occurs in the wilds 

gut these few facts have little or no 
bearing on the mystery. Perhaps we 
shall have to assume that wild animals 
and birds go straight to heaven—bodies 


-when they die a natural death! 
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Fabric 


whose 


of 100% Pure Worsted 


SUMMIT SINGLE-NEEDLE 4 
CUSTOM-CONSTRUCTION 





1350 


availabilities severely 
limit production, but for those 
orders we receive first 
and for those men who truly 
appreciate a garment of this 


type, here’s the perfect shirt. 
warmth and 


It 


comfort 


provides real 
the kind that only soft 


Miron Swanskin Flannel of top 
quality can give. The full cut 
and expert tailoring of Summit 
Single-Needle Custom-Con.- 
struction assures complete com- 
fort, freedom of action and long 
years of satisfaction. Bound and 
taped seams, adjustable 2 but- 
convertible collar, 
finest ocean pearl buttons. 


ton cufts, 


Prices slightly higher West of Rockies 


DAVID D. DONIGER & CO.,INC. Dept. 04 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
shirt(s) 
(@ $13.50 each as indicated below, 


Please send 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


Caballero Tan 


Mexican Mocha 


Spruce Green 
a 


2ungl 


Nassau Grey 


1 


= A 


ww. STATE 


Ce 


~ 


ghor 

L.) Horizon Blue 
} Burgundy 
‘| Aerial Blue 


{| Desert Clay [] 


Sizes 


[}] Chocolate 


1. Large [] Large 





Send C.0.D. 
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APERTURE 
SIGHTS 


The accepted use of aperture rear 


Trade Mark 


sights on military rifles in this war 
predicts a wide demand for similar 
sights by sportsmen after the war 
Lyman has pioneered in designing 
and adapting aperture sights to 
sporting and military rifles for many 
years. In the days to come, the new- 


est developments in Lyman Aperture 


Sights ‘will represent the best value in 


sights made for shooters by shooters. 


Lyman Catalog No. 30 free on request 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 


CORP. 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


%& Buy Bonds for Victory > 











DEER HUNTERS 


Make use of vour Deer and Elk hides 
bv having them tanned and made into 
Gloves, Mittens, Jackets, etc. 

In wccordance with W.P.B Order 
M-310 dated August 25th, 1944, Deer 
hides he off Deer atter September 
20th, 1918, and personally owned can be 
tanned mantihactured into Gloves, 
Mittens, Jackets, et 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


W. B. PLACE & CO. 
Dept. O.L. Hartford, Wis. 


Custom Tanners Since S 

















Rabbit Program 
Game Commission 


SINNSYLVANIA’S Gz ; ission 
is pleasing almost everybody with its 


live-rabbit trapping program. Victory 
citizens in general are 
pestiferous animals re- 


and 
the 


gardeners 
glad to have 


moved from yards, city water sheds, 
parks, and the grounds of large institu- 
tions. Hunters are glad to have the bun 
nies released where shooting is permit 
ted, and trappers like the 50 cents they 
get for each rabbit taken in box traps 
supplied by the Commission (60 cents if 
taken in the individual's own trap). 


The Commission isn't exactly on the 
losing end either. It was formerly im- 
porting rabbits from Missouri for re- 
stocking purposes, and such stock now 
costs an average of $1 a head. Besides, 
after the animals traveled all that dis- 
tance—sometimes in heated expres 
cars—and were liberated, usually in the 
dead of winter, there was no certainty 
they'd find homes in their strange new 
surroundings and be able to dodge their 


four 
become 


-footed enemies long 
enough to acclimated. Under 
the present set-up the rabbits spend 
only a short time in the box trap or crate 
and are usually released in the same 
county where caught, making the ad- 
justment to new environment hardly a 
problem at all 

Last fall more than 33,000 bunnies 
were caught—principally by sportsmen 
and boy scouts who were, incidentally 
adding to their knowledge of wildlife 


winged and 


and conservation problems. Thousands 
of new traps are now being made by 
the Commission and by private trappers, 
in hopes of handling twice as many 
rabbits this year, and all interested pe 
sons have the opportunity to become 
trapping agents. 

Not all trapping is done with box 
traps, however. Some sports clubs put 
on big drives which may net several 
hundred rabbits in a day. They set u] 


a V-shape inclosure with large nets 


(sometimes 100 yd. long) forming the 
sides. The men fan out some distance 
beyond and, walking almost shoulder 
to shoulder, chase the bunnies into the 
corral. Some slip through the cordon 
but not many. These drives are festive 
occasions with action all the way, and 
usually there’s a tasty outdoor meal 
cooked by the womenfolk, awaiting the 
men at the end of the engagement. 
Rabbits aren't the only creatures the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission has to 


contend with Almost all species of 
small game offer one problem or an 
other. Squirrels multiply so fast in 
some no-shooting areas that they be 
come a nuisance and have to be caught 
and taken elsewhere. Ringneck pheas- 
ints were also trapped last fall, to the 
tune of 1,500 specimens They were 
moved either because they were over- 
running public or private estates or fo1 
conservation reasons because the sexes 


were improperly balanced. 

As an example of what can be done 
in thickly populated metropolitan dis- 
tricts, more than 5,000 rabbits were cap- 
tured in one season in Allegheny County, 
which includes the industrial city of 
Pittsburgh. Other counties also estab- 
lished records. The success of the 
local attributed to the 
close cooperation of district game pro- 
tectors and their agents who worked 
hard to arouse community interest in the 
project Leo A. Luttringer Jr. 


good 


programs was 
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Each Marble's Product whether for use ip 
Peace or in War is made as if the lives of ow 
own boys depended upon its performance 
In personal combat service all over the world 
—your boys, our boys—and Marble's Products 
are giving a good account of themselves 


MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING co. 


Giadstone, Michigan, U. 










Sportsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 
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There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 
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THE MODEL 1944 
Johnson 
Light Machine Gun 






JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


INCORPORATED 


84 L State Street, Boston 9, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Last Call on Coon 


(Continued from page $1) 


patch of woods and into a second strip of 
standing corn, and still we had no word 
from the hounds. 

The clouds showed signs of breaking 
and a couple of times a silver half-moon 
showed through. “I sure hope that moon 
doesn’t stay out,” Tom remarked. “If it 
turns bright and the grass starts frost- 
ing we won’t do very much business 
tonight.” 

After we tried a third cornfield with- 
out results, Dick voted to transfer our 
operations to a big patch of timber half 
a mile to the south. “Two or three good 
den trees in that woods,” he pointed out. 
“We may be a little too soon for the 
cornfields. Coons don’t come down so 
early in the evening now as they did a 
month ago.” 

We came to the woods and the moon 
looked out once more, just in time to 
show us the two old dogs working in a 
brushy thicket at the edge of the tim- 
ber. Game had moved there earlier in 
the night. But the tracks on the wet 
leaves were cold and stale. 

“Give ’em a little time,” Tom urged 
when somebody wanted to move on. 
“We'll hear from ’em as soon as they 
discover which way he went.” 

The dogs worked off out of sight and 
we stood, restless, shivering a little in 
the wet December wind. Then, far 
across the fields, Jack’s voice rolled out 
in a short outburst of throaty baying. 

“Ah!” Tom said, half under his 
breath. “I knew he’d strike it!” 

We waited a long interval for the 
hound to speak again. “It’s pretty cold,” 
Dick commented. Then Jack talked out 
once more, his heavy voice hardly more 
than a muffled drumbeat of sound in the 
distance. 

“He’s moving south,” Maynard called. 
“What are we waiting for?” 

We were halfway across a muddy, 
fresh-plowed field, slogging along at a 
slow trot, when Jack barked again. Be- 
fore the echoes had died away Pal 
chimed in. 

“Listen to that, will you!” Tom called 
over his shoulder. “Listen to that Pal 
dog wheel him!” 

“That’s coon huntin’,” Dick agreed 
with quiet satisfaction. 

Jack’s injured leg was telling on him 
now and Pal forged steadily ahead. 
They drove on into a patch of woods, 
still so far ahead of us that their crying 
came back in a broken ribbon of sound, 
shredded by the wet wind. Young Tony 
caught up with the show just then and 
added his resonant baying to the chorus. 

We were hurrying along through an 
old, weed-grown pasture, still trying to 
overhaul the hounds, when their baying 
faltered. 

“They've lost the coon—but they’ll find 
him again,” Tom predicted. “It’s hard 
going on the dead leaves. Wait till they 
work out of the woods.” 

It was Pal who struck finally, opening 
on a hot track bordering a brushy ditch 
at the far end of the timber. Tony was 
off on affairs of his own by that time, 
but Jack joined in and the two hounds 
took the coon track down the ditch bank 
hell-for-leather, their voices fading 
Steadily in the distance. 

Off to the south I could see the lights 
of a farmhouse half a mile away. The 
dogs were pounding along in that di- 
rection and I began to get suspicious. 
“You don’t suppose that’s a house cat?” 
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A few REDFIELD Junior scope 
mounts and Receiver Sights are 
now becoming available for 
civilian use. Ask your dealer for 
the sight that enables you to 
shoot BETTER! 





REDFIEL 


It’s the patented filter with 
its 66 mesh-screen baffles, 
that whirlcools the smoke 
—retains flakes and slugs— 
absorbs moisture—mini- 
mizes raw mouth and 
tongue bite. When filter is 
discolored, it has done its 
job. Discard it and put in a 
fresh one—costs only ONE 
CENT. Enjoy the benefits, 
of Frank Medico Pipes, Cig- 
arette and Cigar Holders., 


‘] WITH BOX 


oF Fitters FREE / 





When serious shooting is the 
order of the day — REDFIELD 


is out in front! Redfield Junior 





scope mounts are standard 
equipment on snipers’ rifles... 
standard, too, in the sporting 
field at home. Their depend- 
ability has been proved in war 
and in peace. 


GUNSIGHT CO. 


3311GILPIN STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO 








REMOVABLE FILTER 
1S THE HEART OF 


MEDICO 


FILTERED 
SMOKING 

















GENUINE FILTERS 
FOR MEDICO 
PACKED ONLY IN THIS 

RED & BLACK BOX 
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A SURE-HIT 
XMAS GIFT 
FOR SPORTSMEN 






Genuine 


Women’s and Boys’ Rubber 
Sizes, too! oe 


Here's the real thing—the same boots 
now used by the Army for stalking Japs 
in tough jungle fighting! They're handy, 
double-duty boots—wear ‘em high (full 
laced), or low (half laced). Heavy haif- 
inch black genuine rubber slip-proof 
soles (as illustrated), yet each boot 
weighs only 1\4 Ibs. Durable 12” snug- 
fitting canvas tops—water-repellent, in- 
sect-proof, rot and mold-resistant. Every 
ounce and inch designed for extra wear 
and comfort! 


PERFECT FOR HUNTING, FISHING, TRAPPING, 
HIKING, CAMPING, AND OUTDOOR WORK! 
Outfit your family—sizes 4 to 12 (includ- 
ing half-sizes). Iron-clad money-back 
guarantee. Clip this ad and mail today 
with check, money order or cash! C.O D. 
orders also accepted. State size and 
whether wanted for Men, Women or Boys. 
Send 25c additional (refunded with first order) 
for Klein’s“*Guaranteed Bargain Catalog," fea- 
turing thousands of available new and used Guns 
and" hard-to-get"” Xmas Gifts for Sportsmen. 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS 
Famous for Guns Since 1885 
5093B South Halsted St., Chicago 7, Ill. 











| 
Bean’‘s Storm Coat | 


A water —irepel- 
lent, dustproof and 
windproof gar- 
ment for sport or 
street wear. Firm- 
ly woven of very 
high count cotton 
gabardine, espe- 
cially treated to 
shed water and 
resist stains. 
Sleeves and yoke 
lined with same 
fabric Raglan 
shoulders. Military 
collar, three slash 
pockets. Single 
breasted with fly 
front. Length 46 
inches. Color: Tan. 
Sizes 34 to 48. 
Price $14.85 post- 
paid. Write for 
New Catalog 

L. L. Bean, Inc. 

Freeport 156, Maine 





Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping 
Specialties. 





I panted out while we were stumbling 
over a rail fence. 

“Not with Jack running it!” Dick shot 
back. “He’s one dog that won’t take a 
cat track. He’s a straight cooner! Or 
would be,” he added regretfully, “if it 
weren’t for the blasted possums that 
have moved into this country lately.” 

“It won’t be long now,” somebody pre- 
dicted. Almost on the heels of the words 
the distant crying of the dogs changed 
suddenly to the tree signal, wild and sav- 
age and exultant. 

I understood then why Dick had 
wanted me to hear that pair at the tree. 
Jack’s bark was deep and gruff and posi- 
tive, and the very ground seemed to 
shake with each rumbling syllable. He 
barked steadily, insistently, urging us 
on, and all the while Pal’s frantic baying 
rolled and echoed across the fields. 

“Listen to that beller!” Tom said soft- 
ly when we paused for a minute to get 
our second wind. “That pair sure be- 
longs in a choir!” 

We found the dogs at a tall ash in a 
piece of swamp timber. Not a leaf clung 
to the tree. The moon came out for 
a minute between broken black clouds 
and we spotted the dark bulk of the 
coon against the sky even before we 
turned our flashlights up the tree. 

Dick did the rifle work while Maynard 
shined his sights. Then we took time 
out for a brief war council. It was only 
10 o’clock. The vote was unanimous to 
go back to the truck and try another 
location. 

Jack played out on the trip back to 
the truck. The muskrat had taken a real 
bite out of him and he had done the 
evening’s work on three legs. He came 
in and heeled now, limping along be- 
hind Dick with no further interest in 
coon tracks. We tied him in the pick-up 
and left him resting on the dry straw 
when we put Pal and Tony down again. 

Dick and Tom picked another corn- 
field for the second try. The corn had 
been cut and the tall shocks stood in 
rows like shadowy wigwams. We chose 
a comfortable spot on the lee side of a 
couple of shocks and waited for the dogs 


| to work the field. Three minutes after 


they left we heard snarling and sounds 


| of a tussle in the middle of the field. 


“They’ve caught a possum,” Dick 
snorted disgustedly. 

Tony had lost interest and moved on 
before we reached the spot, but Pal was 
still mauling his find. The possum, as 
usual, lay limp and inert in the mud, 
making no more effort to fight back 
than a wet gray rag. Dick called the dog 
off and finished the fracas with a slug 
from the .22. 

It was Tony who struck next, down 
along the shore of a little swampy lake, 
singing out his find with all the confi- 


dence in the world. Nobody believed 
him—until Pal joined in five minutes 
later, cold-trailing. As they worked 


around the lake Pal’s voice dropped out. 
“He never was much of a cold trailer,” 
Dick said. “We likely won’t hear from 
him again till he’s warming the coon.” 

Tony went on, working patiently 
through the swamp and up into a patch 
of woods. We followed him, loafing 
along, and came to a fence with a thick 
hedge of briers growing on both sides. 
We were struggling with it when light- 
ning struck up in the timber. 

With a youngster’s luck, Tony had 
blundered head-on into the coon. He'd 
been still for maybe ten minutes; now he 
split the night wide open with a sudden 
clamor of barking. 
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Clean Your 
Gun Right 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 


Use this efficient Gun Cleaner to 
remove all primer, powder, lead 
and metal fouling—to prevent rust 
and pitting—and to help restore 
your gun’s accuracy and power. 
Most gun dealers sell Hoppe’s No. 9 
or send us 10c for sample. Helpful 
“Gun Cleaning Guide” FREE upon 
post card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 

















PRACTICAL 


PISTOLEERING 


by BARRY STORM 
A WHOLE SERIES OF PRACTICAL 
REVOLVER SHOOTING MANUALS IN ONE! 


1. Super-Speed Guns—etc. 
2. Shooting Right (beginners) 
3. Speed Shooting—all tricks 
4. Defensive Gunplay—the how fo 
5. Handgun Hunting—a real sport 
6. Quick-Draw—all fast methods 


Now youcan easily learn practicalshoot- 
ing, become a deadly shot, an expert re- 
volverhunter, masterlightningdraw! But 
hurry! First autographed edition limited 
atintroductory price of only $1.00 post- 
paid. 5 day money back guarantee. Send $1.00 
at our risk NOW. Order today before you forget 


SOUTHWESTERN PRESS, BOX 3527, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dent 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, r« 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... 
your druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you 
generous trial box. C . IN 
N. Y. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3191-L, ELMIRA, 
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YOUR DOG - 


Keep Dogs Away While Female ts In Season 
Simply pat NIX on back and tail onc@& day and y 


show or exercise your dog wigHout danger. NI‘ 
Wash, off before mating. ¢ 
Ape Your dealer or send $ 


hunt, 
non-poisonous and harmless 
buys enough for full period 
for bottle postpaid 

| Knock-Em-Stiff Products Ce., Abington,Mass.,Dept.D-12 | 


Name . 
Address .. 


Ce es ee oe 


GUNS REFINISHED 


Your rifle, shotgun or revolver can now 
be refinished to look like new. Protect 
your gun and improve its appearance 
by having it refinished by the Du-Lite 
Process, as used by leading arms manu- 
facturers for the original finish. All 
work done by experts who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the art of steel 
finishing. Write and tell us about your 
gun, and we will send complete details 
as to cost of refinishing. Prompt, re- 
liable service. 
Middletown Metal Finishing Company 

15 River Road Middletown, Conn. 
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ot 0] WHELEN’S BIG 


HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il- 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, small bore 
records, world’s rec- 
ord fish and a wealth 


POSTPAID 
———=_ REFUNDED ON YOUR 


ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE of interesting data. 












S27 147TH ST., %. Ww. 
WASHINGTON, ©. C. 


PARKER-WHELEN CF Inc. 


TRAPPERS 
& RANCHERS 


THIS SEASON WE WANT 
25,000 MINKS 
50,000 RATS 
Ship Your Mink Skins and 
Rats to us. We are Chicago’s 
Largest Exclusive Retail Mink 
Coat Manufacturers (est. 1908) 
and sell direct to actual con- 
sumers, sO Can pay much more 
for your skins. Try us with large 
or small shipment and be con- 
vinced. Checks mailed imme- 
diately and your Mink Skins or Rats held sepa- 
rate until you receive and approve of our check. 


MILLER FUR CO., 166Y-N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















JOHNSON 


When guns can be sporting 
goods again, the best guns will 
still be Iver Johnson’s. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


53 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 


Founded 
1873 
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Weorldi Best 
HUNTING KNIFE 
= 


HAND MADE AND HAND TEMPERED 
MADE OF BEST STEEL 
4'/, blade $8.00; 6'/2" blade $10.00 
Vor refunded if mot satisfied 
EAGLE MFG. CO. 


BOX 243 SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 














y pay high retail prices fo arhirapeom ng bags? Buy direct and save 
Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 


BAG warm, water repellent, pot i of Roomy. Built for big 
A $40.00 value Our price nly $29.98 Full length, fool 

f Zipper, $2 extra Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLED 
BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped €C.O.D Sleeping bags for 
lian use may not be availa £ Write TODAY for 


REE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 





“He’s nailed one on the ground!” Tom 
cried. I clawed my way through the 
briers and barbed wire as fast as I 
could, but by the time I was in the clear 
the lanterns were bobbing away through 
the woods fifty yards ahead of me 
Tony’s frantic barking said plainly he 
still had the coon at bay. 

We were racing up the hill toward 
him, dodging brush and stumbling over 
fallen logs, when Tony broke off the 
engagement. He yelped suddenly, as a 
dog does that’s been slashed with a whip 
and then went streaking off through the 
woods, still barking at the top of his 
voice. But there was a note of fright in 
his clamor now. He'd taken a trouncing 
and didn’t want any more coon hunting 
just then 


“He'll be more careful next time,” Tom 
predicted, as we reached the brier patch 
where the scrap had taken place 


A big stub stood at the lower end of 
the brier patch. We moved down to 
look it over for claw marks and Tony 
circled back and joined up, pussyfooting 
along as if he didn’t like the place. Then 
the stillness of the wet night was ripped 
apart again. This time it was Pal who 
sounded the alarm, somewhere in the 
timber a long way ahead. 

There was no trail song. He opened 
at the tree, hot and wild and impatient, 
and his rolling signal rang and echoed 
through the woods. 

“He’s struck!” somebody shouted. But 
in the same breath Tom contradicted 
with, “Struck nothing! He’s treed.” 

We broke into a run, circling the tan- 
gle of briers, as the dog’s voice faded to 
a rumble and died out. We halted to 
listen and it came once more, clear and 


| loud, only to sink to a tremble of sound, 


muffied and far away. 

“He’s put that coon in the ground 
Tom declared. “He’s barking holed.’ 

Now many a hound has got into seri 
ous trouble clawing his way down into 
the tight confines of a woodchuck den 
after a coon. Too, the dog is likely to 
quit barking once he starts digging in, 
and after that it’s next to impossible 
to locate him in the darkness. 

We found the dog in a tangle of brush 
under an old hickory top left by wood 
cutters years before. He had driven the 
coon into a hollow log and he was rip- 
ping and digging at the open end. 

Dick lay down, pushed the dog aside, 
and probed the hollow with the beam 
of his flashlight. ‘“He’s a big one,” he 
announced at last. “He fills the log. He’ 
backed in as far as he can go, but I can 
see his eyes.” 


‘How’ll you get him out?” somebody 


asked 

“Shoot him and drag him out with a 
forked stick,” Tom _ suggested He 
crawled down beside Dick and shone the 
flashlight along the rifle barrel. Things 
worked out as planned 

We went back to Ray's house afte 


that and had coffee and 
bread. 

“It’s been a great night.” I remarked 
while we were sitting around the table 
“If I don’t go coon hunting again thi 
fall I won't complain.’ 

Dick gave me a quiet grin, as if he 
still had a card up his sleeve, but I did: 
think much about it at the time After 
saying good night to the Parnell delega 
tion, Dick and Maynard and Ted and 
Stub and I piled into the truck and 
started home. A quarter mile from his 
home Dick swung the pick-up off the 
road and stopped. “Want to give the 
dogs another little run,” he explained, 
and grinned again 
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RUCKSACK 


aud §$K| BARGAIN 


Bought from the 
“é U.S. Gov't surplus 
stocks to give you 
the greatest values of 
a lifetime! 


STEEL FRAME 





Tax 


Incl. 
Add 25c for postage 


Full size skiers rucksack with sturdy feather- 
weight, tubular steel framework. Used by U. S. 
Ski Troopers in training, but in first class condi- 
tion. Ready to use—the bargain of a lifetime. 


SKIS 


LAMINATED HICKORY 


Northland and Paris 


Brand new laminated hickory flat top skis. 
Have had bindings mounted and removed, 
but have noc been used. Full length hard 
steel metal edges, factory fitted by skilled Q 
workmen. 7 or 7% foot lengths. Original 
value $18.50 per pair, $9.95 postpaid. 


RIDGE TOP HICKORY $4985 


Finest quality laminated hickory 

ridge top skis with full length metal 

edges. Perfectly matched pairs: Brand new, 
never used. Some already drilled ready for 
mounting of cable bindings. 7 or 7% ft. lengths. 
Original value $21.00 per pair, $12.95 postpaid, 


BINDINGS —Frontc throw or Bilstein type 
cable bindings used but in A-1 serviceable con- 
dition. Cost new $6.00. Now $2.48. Add 


25 cents postage. 





























Send your order NOW to make sure you 
get these bargains before quantities are ex- 
hausted. 
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With FIGHTING RUST A WARTIME “MUST” 


Here’s a Fighter You Can Trust— 
x x ’ 
FIENDOIL 
Cl VD Protects 
2-0z. bottle— 35¢€ 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE co. 


Baltimore 
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MelH/Mr fighting knives are helping to 
speed the time when Americans can once 
more turn to peacetime pursuits. Soon, we 
hope, you will again see sharp, clean-cut- 
ting Wal inives in your dealer's store. 
Their tougher, sharper blades result from 
our new treatments of high carbon electric 
furnace chrome steel, plus generations of 
know-how in making fine cutlery. 








POCKET KNIVES, 
SUNTING KNIVES, 
MITCHEN KNIVES, 
FISHING KNIVES, 
SCISSORS 


Make a note of the 

name. It 
means FINE cutlery— 
and soon, we hope 
you'll have 200 West- 
ern styles to choose 
from. 


WESTERN STATES CUTLERY CO. 
00 } 





1607 BROADWAY BOULDER, COLORA 
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IMPROVED RICOIL 
PAD $3.00 


LIMITED QUANTITY AVAILABLE 


~ 
S 
s 


& 


s 
We will remove the old butt plate 
square the butt, glue and screw the 
pad in place, grind the pad to fit the 
stock and refinish the butt end of 
the stock for $7.50, price. of pad in- 
cluded; delivery cost extra. Material 


and workmanship guaranteed for three 
years. Dealers inquiries appreciated. 


a _ 
KS 


1220 SO. GRAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES, 15, CALIF. 














“You’re not going to hunt here—al-| 
most in your dooryard?” I demanded. | 

“Why not?” Dick said calmly. 
| He untied all three dogs—for Jack | 
| was ready for business again—and let | 
| them go. We had waited no more than 
| three or four minutes when Jack struck. 
Dick swung on Maynard with a satisfied | 
laugh as we set out. “Hot!” he cried, 
and even as he spoke Pal chimed in and | 
| Tony opened on their heels. They | 
| wheeled the coon across the open field, 
through the woods, and down a little 
creek. Every foot of the way they bayed 
like rabbit dogs that have seen a cotton 
tail take off under their noses. 

Ten minutes after they jumped the 
coon, Pal announced the finish. Tony 
was close behind him. Jack, held back 
by his sore leg, was last at the tree. It 
was an elm, standing by itself along a 
fence row. The coon was in a fork no 
more than forty feet aloft. We shined 
him and shot him down. 

Then Stub sang out in sudden excite- 
ment, “Here’s another! And he looks 
about four feet long.” 

The second coon was staring down at 
the lights, stretched out on a big branch, | 
and I was inclined to agree with Stub. 
He was the longest raccoon I had ever 
laid eyes on. 

Dick whistled softly, staring in disbe- 
lief. Then he lifted the rifle and solved 
| the puzzle. At the report of the gun the 
front half of the coon slumped, lost its 
hold, and tumbled down. The back half 
stayed on the branch. We had shined 
two at a time, huddled so close together 
they looked like one. 

Dick finished the rifle work, then 
stepped back and poked the white pencil 
of his flashlight up into the tree once 
more. “Guess we’d better really look it 
over,” he commented. And in a fork 
near the very top the light picked out 
another dark bulk and a pair of eyes 
that shone like twin coals. 

There we were no more than five or 
six miles from my home. Over on the 
skyline the city lights made a luminous 
glow on the low clouds. 
| Iturned to Dick. “Look,” I said, “this 
is too good to be true. Here we are 
within half a mile of your house and 
you make the biggest kill I’ve ever seen 
taken out of one tree. What possessed 
| you to put the dogs down here, any- 
| way?” 
| “I was saving this to surprise you,” he 
| admitted. “We'd passed it up all season; 
| didn’t think there were any coons here. 


| 
| 


Then yesterday morning when I was 
running my muskrat traps I found| 


tracks along the creek and I realized 
we'd been missin’ a bet. I decided we'd | 
go over to Parnell first and give these | 
fellows a chance to come down. I 
thought it would make you a good wind- | 
up—and this is probably the last coon 
night we'll have all fall.” 


to Resume Operations 


NE of the most popular shotguns | 
O in the United States is the Brown- 

ing, thousands of which have been 
made at Liége, Belgium, and assembled 
at St. Louis, Mo. Since the war started, 
many Browning owners have undoubt- 
edly wondered if they could ever obtain 
repair parts for their guns, and probably 
a good many other potential Browning 
users have hoped the time would come 
when they could buy a new Browning 
over-and-under or automatic fowling 
piece. 
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R. NOSKE 
RIFLE TELESCOPES 


A better glass at pre-war price 
768 El CAMINO REAL, SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 








Expertly designed finest American walnut; tenite 


fittings. With or without Monte Carlo comb, $5.00 
Mannlicher or full length type, $7.50. Shipping 
weight five pounds;send postage. Free Catalog ready 


E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 





Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins made from 

your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs. Chrome 

and Indian tanning. Custom tanning a specialty 
Write for catalog—tt’s free 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. — 














BERLIN, WIS. 


High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 





















SADDLE LEATHER SHELL CASES 


.--Also holsters, cartridge belts, 
western saddles, other saddle leather 
products. Made by pioneer Western 
saddie makers since 1857. Ask your 

dealer or write for catalog. 














THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland 4, Ore. 


Keep your eye on the Infantry 


.... the doughboy does it! 






Minute Man GUN BLUE 
INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 


NOT A PAINT—WOT A LACQUER 

MAGIC COLD C HE MICAL ’ 
Restores finish on 5 Guns. Ss 
No heating! Can’t injure 
steel. mple process. 
Tass minute 









Free descriptive 
cir 

NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Bex OM-144, Hew Method Bidg.. Bradford, P» 








New Designs in 


FRANZITE GRIPS. 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, arl, walnut, onyx, etc 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-12, Chicage 14, I! 


"RED FOX. 





How to Still Hunt 


RED FOX 


Expert advice on single and thre 


~%, man hunting methods without 
excessive walking. Also scarin 

from dens—turning—tracking 

Gounw crossings etc. $1.00 Prepaid. 

. 
—— 4 Ralph H. McLaughlin 
Bx eee) «Harlem Springs, Ohio 
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So with these things in mind I lost no 
time in getting into Liége right behind 
our U. S. Infantry, to find out what shape 
the Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre 
was in. To begin with, I was relieved to 
learn that the plant has never been 
bombed! All the buildings were intact— 
which is really something. Felix Noels 
and Roland Bayet (respectively secre- 
tary and chief engineer of the company) 
showed me around. Both speak very fair 
English, and from them I got the story of 
what happened while the Jerries were in 
the saddle. 

During those years the company made 
the famous Browning automatic pistol in 
calibers 7.65 and 9 mm. These were sold 
by the Germans to Roumania and Bul- 
garia—and at a nice profit, Noels told me. 
They also made the Mauser rifle, stand- 
ard weapon of the German army; made 
parts for an aircraft machine gun the 
Jerries used; and loaded 8 and 9 mm. 
cartridges for the Wehrmacht, or regular 
army. 

Knowing they had to depart—and hur- 
riedly!—the Germans tore out and took 
with them all the new machines they had 
installed; also a number which the com- 
pany had put into production in 1939. 
Among these were all the barrel-straight- 
ening machines so necessary to rifle man- 
ufacture. Not content with that, the Nazis 
made off with all the belts to other power- 
driven machines, besides a great many 
special tools, jigs, chucks, and the like. 

While the Germans were running the 
plant they had 10,000 people at work 
there; when I arrived the place was de- 
serted except for a handful of long-time 
employees, who were not working but 
cleaning up and just holding down the 
fort. 

However, none of the workers was tak- 
en to Germany by the Krauts when they 
so hastily decamped, and although they 
very carefully appropriated the drawings 
for an improved automatic rifle on which 
Browning Arms was working when the 
war began, they left a small supply of 
barrels and other parts for both the over- 
and-under and the automatic shotgun; 
also a sufficiency of metals stock whose 
quality has yet to be determined. 

So all in all, the company has not been 
badly hurt—praise Allah!--and_ will 
doubtless go back into production. Gus- 
tave Joassart, the general manager, who 
fled to England when the Germans came 
in, is already on his way back to assume 
control. 

In the course of my round of inspection 
I was steered down to the firing range. 
Having found out that I was a pistol 
shooter, Noels asked me to try out the 
9 mm. Browning automatic pistols. I fired 
three of them and in addition shot my 
own .38 Colt New Service sixgun, which 
I was carrying. After that I had to auto- 
graph all the targets ... and was given 
one of the Brownings as a souvenir. 
Major Chas. Askins Jr.. Ordnance Sec- 
tion, First U.S. Army. 


Epitor’s Note: We are glad to add the 
following, which comes from the Brown- 
ing Arms Co. in St. Louis 

‘We have been able to supply users of 
Browning shotguns with all repair parts 
necessary on both automatic and over- 
under guns since the war began and are 
still able to supply a complete stock of 
parts. Some of these are carry-overs 
from the stock we had at the beginning 
of the war, others we have had to make 
in our own shop. But the main thing is 
that we can still supply them, until such 
time as our Belgian plant can get back 
into operation.” 
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A holiday favorite 
in Old Boston... 





> ‘ . 


Recipe for . 
YORKSHIRE PUDDING 
y the Kenmore in Boston | 

baked while roasting beef | 

| tm gone i 
Mix flow and salt thoroughly. Add milk | 


Smnoot} 
{lh paste 
ies. Hes sary | fe. Add well beaten 
; iti satter is Smooth 
° 
our bh; “ i 
vatter about an inch deep imi li 
neal 


ately 
! Contain the 


into hot tins whic 
from roast of beef. 
Place the (ins une 
SO that drip, 


making | 


A Cr l i oO « ~ 
f > mir ites f baki i 
ns 

to 3 0 I Bake for 


Immediate 


# drippings | 
“ce In Oven at 450°F | 
ler the bee fas it is roastir * 
ings fal] on to = | 


Be i p of pudding. 


+ P decrease heat 
7 More minutes 


ly with roast beef ae | 





: id [eee cal NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
lig gg tn er Se 
<P Smt n aee > FOR GOOD TASTE 





GOEBEL BEER 


A favorite with millions in any season because of its good taste 
Available in 7, 12 and 32 oz. bottles. Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit 7, Mich. 











Pride of Outdoor Americans 





a genuine 


PENDLETON 


@ Staunch, sturdy Pendleton 





woolens! From the heart of 
America’s great western wool 
country! No finer are loomed 
in all the nation—little won- 
der that shirts from these 
new, live, virgin wool fabrics 
should be the favored of 
America’s outdoor men. 
Superbly tailored for action 
—for freedom—for comfort. 
At America’s better stores, 


$10.00. 


$6.75 to $ 





Shirls Y 


Ceulbeton 


FAMED FOR 
Fine Woolens. 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, PORTLAND 4, ORE 


. 
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TALL Shoe 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig- 
inality; he’s passing it along only because he enjoyed it 
and thinks others will too 


which you can’t take medicine and 

my friend Tom had it bad. If there 

was nothing else to do—and Tom usually 
saw to it that there wasn’t—he’d be out 
from dawn to dusk with his hound dog 
Narcissus and his 12-buck 12 gauge. 
One day Tom picks up a big splinter in 
his hand. He lets out a screech which at- 


PR whic HUNTING’S a disease for 





tracts an ancient party with ragged — 


clothes and dirty white whiskers who’s 
down the road a piece. When Tom tells 
the old fellow what the trouble is, the 
latter reaches into his pants pockets and 
digs out a little bottle. 
up,” he says. He puts a drop on Tom’s 
palm, and durned if the splinter isn’t out 
immediately. It pops out and flies 20 feet. 

Then the old man discloses as how his 


grandmaw was a squaw and made this | 


drawing concoction out of herbs. It was 
wonderful stuff, he allowed, to which re- 
moving a splinter or a thorn was child’s 
play. In cases of application to an aching 


| tooth it had been known, he said, not 


| only to remove the pain but to extract 


| the tooth as well. 








This bottle, he fin- 
ished, was all there was left of it in the 
world, but since Tom looked like a good 
fellow, he could have the bottle for two 
bits 

In a little while Narcissus started wor- 
rying around a rabbit hole. Tom watched 
for a moment then got an idea. He laid 
down his gun, took out the bottle, wet 
his finger with the concoction, and 
rubbed it around the edge of the hole. 
And he’d scarcely had time to pick up 
the gun when out of the hole shot two 
rabbits. Twenty feet in 


the air they | 


“This’ll fix you | 





went, and when they hit the ground it | 
was easy for Tom to finish them off. 


”” 


“Doggone, that stuff sure draws!” said 
Tom to himself as he picked up the rab- 
bits. Then he whistled to Narcissus, but 
Narcissus paid no attention. He was 
scratching and digging with all four feet 
at the place where the rabbits had come 
from, and when Tom went over to see 
what the matter was he nearly fainted. 
The rabbit hole was gone. The drawing 
concoction had pulled the edges together 
tighter than a miser’s purse. 

Well, Tom had one idea that day, but 
the flood of them that rushed into his 
underworked brain at that moment 
nearly pulverized his skull. He had the 
world by the tail! He’d take his bottle to 
Doc Darius, our village druggist. Doc 
would find out what the stuff was made 
of, and everybody would buy a bottle at 
Tom’s own price. 

He reached into his pocket for the 
bottle. It was gone! Then he remem- 
bered he’d left it at the edge of the rabbit 
hole. He leaped for the spot. The bottle 
wasn’t there. The drawing medicine had 
pulled it into the hole and closed the 
opening after it. 

And when Tom came back with pick 
and shovel, all he found was some splin- 
ters of blue glass. The bottle had hit a 





were FIGHTIN’ soon 


put TOMORROW... 


Yes, tomorrow will find the 
doughboy and Pack Pal Machete 
| still together. G.1. Joe says: 


|“One of these days, mister, I'll swap 


palms for pines, a jeep for a canoe, 
fever swamps for icy trout streams, 
and my Garand for that good old 
30/30 back home. Just now I’ve got 


|a dirty job to do, but it will be done. 
| Then Ill have earned 


fun back 
where the game trails cross, and coo! 
winds blow from the hills. 

“My Pack Pal Machete and I will 
hit the trails together. It’s little to 


my 


|carry but big in what it will do. 
| Brushing or butchering, it’s tops.” 


buried rock and was in a million pieces. | 


But it might have been worse. If Tom 
had gone into business he’d have had 
to quit rabbit shooting.—Karl M. Dussel. 
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Cattaraugus 
Folding Mache- 
te—a tough knife 
for all tough 
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BAUER 


. BLIZZARD, PROOF 


Down Jacket 


THE LIGHTEST, WARMEST THING ON 
EARTH...LIGHTER THAN FEATHERS 
WARMER THAN TEN SWEATERS... 
WEIGHS BUT A FEW OUNCES, WIND 
PROOF, WEATHER PROOF, WARM AS 
TOAST IN SUB-ZERO TEMPERATURES 

. MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE 
WORLD'S FINEST "'BLIZZARD-PROOF 
PURE DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 


...mow availahle 
Ore Mhodel (nsusTeareo) 


INSULATED WITH GENUINE EIDER DOWN 
® ce TYLES AND 
NEEDEO 


éddé- BAUER 


ie ee 











SPORTSMAN 


wants a 


WOODMAN’S 


PAL pihens 


“IDEAL 


7s — CHRISTMAS 
Manual GIFT 


America’s outstanding 
tool for camping, blazing 
trail, clearing brush, cutting 
firewood, etc. More than 
100,000 in use. Needed where- 
ever man meets nature. Com- 
bines axe, knife, brush hook and 


. 


\ draw knife all in one. One 


\ we stroke cuts anything that 
grows, from weed to strip- 


a ~N ling —safely and easily. 
Send me “=e 
64-page manual of _— 
WOODMAN'S PALS. I enclose 10c formailing. 


Name 





Address 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 
305 CHAPEL TERRACE, READING, PA. 




















A Gun Cabinet 


You'll be Proud Of| 


(Continued from page 34) 


than the depth of holes in the second 
board. Spread glue over the edges of 
both boards and into the remaining dow- 
el holes, and force the dowels home. This 
will be easier if you cut small grooves 
along the dowels to let air escape from 
the holes. Clamp the boards so the edges 
are held in firm contact until the glue 
sets. (You can use any good cabinetmak- 
er’s glue: waterproof casein and hot 
glues are among those usually preferred.) 

Smooth all glued joints with a plane, 
if necessary; square up the board edges, 
and cut to the lengths indicated. If pos- 
sible, rabbet the rear, inside edges of each 
side, top, and bottom piece to form 4 x 
%4-in. grooves; the plywood back will fit 
into these. If you have no rabbeting 
plane, saw, or other suitable tool, you can 
nail and glue %-in.-square strips along 
the inside surfaces of the boards, % in. 
from the rear edges. Follow the same 
construction method in the top section, 
when you get to it. 

For assembling the bottom section, 
simple butt joints may be used; but it is 
better to employ a rabbet joint like that 
shown in photo 3. (See also detail sketch 
of corner joint.) Because of larger glue 
areas, such joints are stronger. Also, 
they eliminate openings at the ends of 
the boards when the rear edges are rab- 
beted for the back panel. With a little 
care, you can make neat rabbet joints 
at the cabinet corners with no tools other 
than a hand saw, chisel, and mallet. 

Apply glue to the joints, and reénforce 
them with sixpenny finishing nails, 1% in. 
No. 7 flat-head wood screws, or wooden 
dowels. If nails are used, set the heads 
about 1/16 in. and plug the holes with 
a mixture of sawdust and glue; if you 
use screws, bore *%-in. holes \% in. or so 
deep for the heads, and fill them, after 
the screws are in place, with wooden 
plugs that match the grain. (See detail 
sketch.) Dowel holes may be similarly 
plugged. 

In order to form drawer compart- 
ments, across and a vertical piece are in- 
stalled at front and rear of the base sec- 
tion as shown in photo 4. These are the 
same thickness as the other boards, and 
those in the front should be at least 1% 
in. wide. Nail two 1 x 1-in. strips against 
the end boards to serve as guides for 
the upper drawer edges; and in the 
center fasten two % x 1-in. strips sep- 
arated % in. or so, to form a groove in 


which a guide strip on the bottom of the | 


drawer slides. Mount a strip across the 
bottom of the compartment, to separate 
the two lower drawers. Four strips %4- 
in. thick and any width from % in. up 
serve as supports for the lower drawer 
edges. Across the front of each drawer 
space is a 4% x %-in. stop strip, set in 
about 1/16 in. more than the thickness 
of the drawer fronts. 


HESE various strips may be fastened 

with glue and brads whose heads 
are set slightly below the surface. The 
main cross and vertical pieces would be 
stronger if mortised together and to the 
sides and bottom, but ordinary butt 
joints—secured by glue and two finish- 
ing nails each—will give good service. 
Square or triangular blocks may be 
glued behind these pieces to reénforce 
them; or you may use metal angle braces. 


The cabinet rests on four feet that are | 
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LEKTROLITE 


Flameless 
D\ Cegarette Lighters 





COMMANDO Performance 


Typically commando = always 

ready, willing and able to fur- 

nish alight for that cigarette. No 
flame, no flare! No spark, no glare! 
No wonder LEKTROLITE has become 
the fighter’s lighter on every front 
-.. and yours on the home front. No 
gadgets to get out of order, no wheels 
to spin, no spark to fail. Just insert the 
cigarette, push button-end in, draw 
on cigarette — and IT’S LIT! Anytime, 
anywhere, under any conditions. 
Better ask your dealer about the new 
LEKTR®LITES so you don't miss them! 


There Is plenty of LEKTR°LITE 
fluid for those owning pre-war 
LEKTROLITES. So fuel up — use 
your lighter often — the more 
you use it, the better it works! 





IT’S THE FIGHTER'S LIGHTER 


AND Yours! “he Yeu 


LEKTROLITE 


Flameless Lighters 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
LEKTROLITE CORP, 1907 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 35, &. ¥. 








POPE CRE SE PE ET OT OTERO 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 





Van Merritt Beer is brewed at Burlington, Wisconsin 
from the finest hops, grits, choicest barley malt and 
famous Wisconsin artesian well water. These, plus a 
closely guarded formula and unique brewing meth- 
ods, make Van Merritt one of the world’s great beers. 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS « SELLERS COMPANY, LTD, ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


simply wooden blocks fastened wi 


three wood screws apiece to the cor 


ners of the base section. (Soap on t 


th 


oO 


screws makes them easy to install; their 


heads must be deeply countersunk, 


avoid marring.) Blocks are 1%-in. thick, 


and the front feet measure 4 x 4 in., the 
rear ones 1% x 4 in.; or they can all } 


4 in. square. Letting the feet proje 
about % in. beyond the base section 


+ @ 


front and sides, as shown in the tit 


photo, seems to improve the appearar 
perceptibly. 

In assembling the cabinet, check f 
quently with a square to make cert 
that there will be no distortion when t 
glue has set. If there happens to be 


little springing one way or the other in 


the open rectangle formed by the en 


top, and bottom, it usually can be eli! 


inated when the back panel is glued a 
nailed in position. Plywood % in. thick 
ideal for this panel, although you c 


use some similar material—even heavy 
cardboard. (Plywood, as this is being 
written, is a restricted material; but us- 


ually scrap pieces can be obtained fro: 


lumber dealers.) Besides strengtheni 
the cabinet, the back keeps dirt out 
the drawers. 


RAWER fronts are of the same mat 
rial as the rest of the cabinet. Sides, 


ends, and bottoms may be of plywood 
to *% in. thick. (For drawer details, 
sketch.) To join side pieces to fro: 


make use of rabbet joints like those e1 
ployed at the base-section corners. When 


good glue is used, this gives a lifetim« 
service, although dovetail or other int« 


locking joints are superior. To insur: 


clearance, the drawer fronts should 
about 1/16 in. smaller all around th 
their openings; sidepieces and ends 


the drawers are sized correspondingly. 


Note that the bottoms of the drawe! 


must be set up enough to clear the 4 
stop strips running across the openir 
(See photo 5.) 

Upper cabinet section (photo 6). 
upper section, which contains the 


rack, hooks for binoculars, jackets, an 


similar equipment, and space for car- 


tridge boxes and so on, is construct 
like the base section, with respect 
joints. However, the joints between t 
bottom end and side pieces may be of 
simple butt type reénforced by nails : 


two metal angle braces screwed inside 


the cabinet. For the back, use \-in. 
%%-in. plywood or something similar. T 
back of the upper section was made 


joining three such pieces edge to edge, re- 
énforcing the joints with glued-on strips 


Pieces measuring about *% in. by 
are run around the inside of the top s« 
tion, near the front edge, to form d 


stops; these should be set in about 1/1 


in. more than the door thickness. 
The rack for rifles and shotguns < 


sists of a series of strips fastened with 


wood screws to the bottom of the cabi 


to form recesses for the butts (see phot 
7), and a notched piece bolted or screwed 


to the back panel about 32 in. from t 


bottom. Felt rectangles fitted betwee! 


the bottom strips form pads on which t 


gun butts rest. The notched piece (photo 


8) was made from 1%-in. white pi! 
1%4-in. holes being bored first and 
intervening wood sawed out to f 
notches. Edges were rounded and 


surfaces smoothed. For the padding th 


prevents gun barrels from resting agai 
wood you can use leather, felt, he: 
cord, or any soft cloth. A leatherlike ' 
holstery material turned bottom-side « 
was used in the rack shown. 
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Plan Your New Camp 


~ = Famers. 


Build it around this 


FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat 





Yes, build your postwar camp around 
this fireplace, and enjoy camp life earlier 
in spring, later in fall, or for weekends 
of winter sports. The Heatilator Fireplace 
actually circulates heat draws the 
cooler air from the floor-level, warms it, 
and returns it to every corner of the room, 
and adjoining rooms. 


Will Not Smoke 
Concealed inside the masonry, the Heati- 
lator is a steel heating chamber around 
which any style of fireplace is correctly 
built. It eliminates faults of design that 
commonly cause smoking. 


Heatilator Fireplaces will be available [ 








as soon as building starts. 
See your building material 
dealer, or write... 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
754 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 


HEATILATOR Fireplace 
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SHOOTING 


SUPPLIES 
HUNTING TELESCOPE SIGHTS 


Receiver and tang peep sights—Gold and 
Ivory Beads for rifle and shotguns. Gun 
cases and shooting accessories for hunter and 
target shooter. Write for circular C showing 
items available. Serving Deulers and Gun- 
smiths Again, 


WISLER WESTERN TARGETS 
541 Clay St. San Fancisco 11, Calif. 


MAKE THIS KNIFE YOUR-SELF 


Ve furnish you with the finest of steel, (U. S. ARMY 
“AVALRY SABER, 1913 Model) cut to 8°,” blade 


ength with ground blood ——— 


$195 <7 
ms Actual Photo 


Plus postage 
BLUE PRINT IS FURNISHED 
Showing SIX easy grinding alterations that 
an read and yes 
ERSON’S ORIGINAL 


8626 Sunset Gonees _ Hollywood (46) 


DUCK HUNTERS 














any one 


California 





National known 
duch calling course 
with phonograph rec- 
or Teaches the art 
ofcalling. Price $2.80 





$3.50, $5.00 
Price 10c. 


DUCK CALLS—$2.50, 
s—A catalogue 


Oscar Quam, 


JeCO} full of hunting tips. 


3502 E 25 St., 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 





















































= 
—— Makes old guns like new 
——7 is Will not injure steel. $1.00 
I heating is necessary. é 
ci BIER Rest rea ‘the finish ‘- 5 ] 


Se] 
—— 


guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-144, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa 

























Mopls., Minn. 





You can vary the notches and butt 
cesses to accommodate your guns, but 
they should be aligned vertically. At the 
left-hand end, allow some additional 
space for clearance between rifle bolts 
and the cabinet side. Suggested dimen- 
sions are given in the detail drawings. 

The upper section is joined to the lower 
by four wood screws 1% in. long. To help 
in lining up the screw holes, you can in- 
stall two pins in the bottom section, to 
engage holes in the top section. These 
are made from *%-in. dowel material, and 
project about * in. All screw heads 
should be countersunk. 

Cabinet The colorful “picture 
door” is a feature of the cabinet, and 
your visitors will spend many minutes 


door. 


admiring its decorative scheme. First 
make the frame of % x 1%4-in. material 


For the door shown, standard redwood 
screen-door strip of this size was pur- 
chased from a lumber mill. The pieces 
were rabbeted to receive a %-in. panel 
of composition material (Presdwood), 
and the corner joints (see detail sketch) 
were also rabbeted. 

The center panel was decorated with 
colored pictures of wildlife and sporting 


scenes. In the panel shown in photo 9, 
the main illustrations are tilted at slight 
angles, to add interest. Glue the back- 
ground material first, then place the 
larger pictures over it. By beginning 
at the bottom of the panel, the overlaps 
will be downward. A good adhesive is 


thinned casein glue. When this has set, 


give the pictures one or two coats of 
clear linoleum lacquer or some similar 
finish. 

You may use clear varnish, but it will 


be yellowish, and this tint will deepen 
with age. 

The door may be mounted on any kind 
of hinges that will work and look right; 
I used three removable-pin butt hinges, 
first cutting recesses for each hinge leaf. 
Drawer and door handles, of green plas- 
tic decorated with chrome strips, cost a 
dime each. A friction catch holds the 
door shut; and there is a desk-drawer 
type of lock for use when meddlesome 
fingers are to be barred from access to 
the guns. 


Finish. This will depend on the wood, 


your tastes, and room surroundings. The 
cabinet shown was treated as follows: 
With a stiff-bristled wire brush, the sur- 


face was vigorously scrubbed to remove 
some of the softer portions of the wood, 
leaving the harder grain standing out 
in relief. This was done before the pieces 
were assembled, and after moistening 
the wood with turpentine, to keep down 
dust. After the cabinet had been put to- 
gether, exposed surfaces were given a 
coat of thin shellac, followed by clear 
linoleum lacquer 


OR such woods walnut and ma 

hogany, it is well to sand the sur- 
faces smooth and apply paste wood filler 
When this has set, sand lightly and apply 
a coat of thin shellac. Sand lightly again, 
then give the wood two or three applica- 
tions of some good wax, polishing each 
coat. If you cannot obtain shellac, you 
can use thinned linoleum lacquer or any 
lacquer sealer. The inside of the upper 
section may be stained and lacquered or 
varnished, or you can use a suitably col- 
ored enamel. Treat the insides of the 
drawers the same way. 

One remaining suggestion: Round all 
sharp corners and edges with an edging 


tool, rasp, plane, or sandpaper. This dis- 
courages splintering and lessens the dan- 
ger from falls and bumps against the 
cabinet. 
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other 
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Well, 
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till had to cross the river. 
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urry 
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by two feet! And } I reckon Red thought 
I was loco; | w he did when I started him and 
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FR E E ® There's the sparkle of the Western spirit in 


the stories told by Rawhide Tanner.’* And the same 
rugged, dashing spirit is found in Texas Ranger and 
Saddle Craft Belts and Billfolds, created in Yookum, 


Ask your deoler to 
leather. Write TexTon, 
“Rawhide Tanner's’ booklet, 
“Yoakum Yarns.”’ It's 


FREE! 
hl Rat? 


saddle craftsmen, 
originals in 
for 


by moster 
you TexTan 
Yoakum, Texas, 


Texas, 
show 
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Off-season Tackle Care 


TOCKS of fishing tackle are at such 

a very low point it has become high- 

ly important that every angler take 

special care of his remaining equip- 
ment. In the past it was so easy to re- 
place those items which were on the 
down grade that we seldom went to the 
bother of restoring them; instead we 
bought new ones. To be careless now 
with our tackle may mean that we will 
have to go without. 

There is no better time than the pres- 
ent to start getting your gear in shape, 
and a good way to go about it is to as- 
semble all your equipment—to see just 
what you have and the condition it’s in. 
It is quite likely that a thorough search 
of your home and car will 
bring to light some things you 
thought were lost or had forgot- 
ten you owned. Just the other 
day, while rummaging in the 
attic, I found a box of favorite 
dry-fly patterns I thought were 
lost; and in the corner of a shelf 
in the closet reserved for tackle 
I turned up a package contain- 
ing a dozen unused and very 
valuable silkworm gut leaders. 
This started me to looking in 
earnest, and by the time I'd fin- 
ished I’d found half a dozen 
brand-new plugs, about 200 fly 
hooks of a type now very scarce, 
and some splendid fly-tying ma- 
terials that I had once assem- 
bled into a small kit for a short 
trip and had never used again. 
If you want all the thrills of a 
treasure hunt, just try search- 
ing the house for forgotten 
tackle. Also, in these days of 
acute shortages, it may bring 
notable rewards 

At the tail end of the season 
many of us are too likely to 
gather up our tackle and lit- 
erally throw it into a corner or 
drawer to get rid of it. Such carelessness 
usually results in damage—from damp- 
ness and from moths. 

Many a groan and moan have I heard 
because some irreplaceable and choice 
bit of tackle had given out prematurely. 
Proper storage or, more to the point, 
proper care taken before storage, would 
probably have prevented the loss. You 
love fishing. Well then, take care of your 
fishing tackle so that you can continue 
to fish 

Rods. If you are among those who 
did that chuck-into-the-corner act on the 
last day of the season, your rods should 
get priority treatment. If they are dirty, 
give them a thorough washing with mild 
soap and water, followed by careful dry- 
ing with a soft rag. Then inspect the 
windings and varnish. If the varnish is 


smooth and clear, without cracks, mere- 
ly touch up the checked or scraped 
places. If the windings are secure, but 
look worn where the line has rubbed 
against them, touch them up too. For 
this I like a good grade of spar varnish— 
some lacquers play hob with certain fin- 
ishes. 

If the varnish shows cracks all through 
it, then by all means do a complete refin- 
ish job or else have it done. I do not 
recommend continual revarnishing over 
old varnish; it adds weight and hurts the 
rod action. If the rods are steel, oil them. 
If the steel is enameled, and the finish 
is gone in places, touch them up with 
enamel; if the finish is in very bad con- 





The author, with his homemade repair kit spread out before him, oils 
the click of an English-made fly reel before storing it away for the winter 


dition, sand it down and apply a com- 
plete new coat of enamel. 

Loose ferrules should be attended to. 
If you can do it, well and good; if not, 
get a competent mechanic to do it for 
you. If the ferrules are only dirty or a 
bit corroded, clean them. Do not use an 
abrasive unless absolutely necessary, 
and then only a very mild one such as 
silver polish. As a final step in cleaning, 
rub with a slightly oiled rag. Just the 
faintest bit of grease on the male ferrule 
makes it easier to take the rod apart. 
More than a mere suggestion of grease 
may cause trouble. 

Perhaps a joint or two of a split-bam- 
boo rod will be found crooked. Possibly 
you can straighten them with your fin- 
gers. If not, and you know of another 
method that’s safe, do the job yourself. 
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Otherwise, turn the joint or joints over 
to a competent repair man or to the 
maker of the rod. 

If your rods have individual cases, they 
may be left in them for the winter, or 
taken out and stored flat in a dresser 
drawer or a ventilated wooden case away 
from excessive heat. Some fishermen 
not approve of leaving a rod in an alumi- 
num case for any length of time. Well 
I have been doing just that for years 
and those left in their aluminum cases 
have come through the winter in as good 
condition as the others. Of course, if 
rod is damp when put away in its metal 
case you will have trouble, but if it’s dry 
and not exposed to excessive changes ir 
temperature an aluminum case 
makes a good storage recep- 
tacle. In fact, generally speak- 
ing, a rod is a lot safer i: 
case than anywhere els: 
there’s less danger of damags 
through accident. 

Reels. The average singk 
action fly reel is easy to tak: 
care of. It should stay in ; 
condition if cleaned and 
after being used. But the |! 
casting reel is a horse of 
other color. If you are on: 
those persons who shrink f:1 
taking your bait-casting 
apart, then surely you shou 
take it to the repair man 
a year. And, if you have r« 
to suppose that some grit 
got inside, never use it unt 
has been cleaned. Some w 
are dirty, the line picks up grit 
from them, and continual « 
ing works that grit into the ree 
Also, the reel is often dip} 
into the water accidentally 
comes into direct contact 
sand and mud. This may |! 
pen when you can’t get an) 
to clean the reel for you, 
to use the reel in that condition is 
to harm it. 

So it’s to your interest to learn 
to take the reel apart and put it 
gether again. If you study each 1 
as you go along, and do the job o1 
absolutely clean and clear surface whe! 
no part can get lost, you won’t 
much trouble. Practice doing it 
you can do it expertly. Then wash ea 
part, including the frame, in gas 
(not leaded), and rinse in clean gas 
in a container kept just for this pur) 
Next, grease and oil all working } 
as you assemble them. If you find 4a! 
worn parts, make a memorandum t: 
der them, using the manufacturer’s cat* 
logue for identification. Then, if the wor 
parts should go baa, you'll have the 
spares for quick replacement. 
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How soon will you step into your own Aeronca 
and in a few hours be gliding down to a perfect 
landing at your favorite resort—clean, cool, 
refreshed. And the trip will cost you less than 


49 > - . ~ - f 
driving your car: 


Any man who can shoot a shotgun or handle 
a fly rod can learn to fly a new Aeronca in jig- 
time. And any man who can afford a medium- 


priced car can own one. Why not get ALL the 


NORTH WOODS to the CITY LIMITS 
with your new AERONCA! 


facts about Aeronca’s vew, post-War models? 


RESORT OWNERS: Your competitors are going 
c 
to have flying fields—many are building them 


right now! What are yow going to do about it? 


With a very small outlay, you can operate a 
successful, profitable airport of your own. Let 


Aeronca 
booklet, “How 
With Aeronca”’ 


show you how. W rite— today — for 


To Make Small Airports Pay 


Use coupon below. 


Mail this Coupon / 


AMERICA'S PERSONAL PLANE 


FRONCA 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO . 


Al Bennett, Director of Sales 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio 
Please send me your valuable, illustrated booklet checked below. I enclose 
10c for each one indicated 
“HOW TO MAKE SMAI 
I 


L AIRPORTS PAY. WITH AERONCA” 
“WHY YOU SHOULD BI 


AN AERONCA ‘DEALER 


3 
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Like TO fish? For bay and 
deep-sea fishing that'll give 
you the thrill of your life... 
you're right “where they bite” 
in SAN DIEGO! 


When peace comes, be 
ready to come to SAN DIEGO 
to visit or to stay. You'll like 
the outdoor sports, the year- 
long spring. You'll get lasting 
pleasure out of its many civic 
developments and its com- 
mercial potentials. 


SAN DIEGO'S great natural 
port, one of the world’s ten 
best, will be the scene of un- 
told growth. SAN DIEGO 
County is nearly as large as 
Connecticut - has many lakes, 
rugged mountains, great na- 
tional forests and vast desert 
areas for exploration and fun! 


Write for information now! 


Plan to head this way when 
peace comes... Address: San 
Diego-California Club, Room 
C-140, 499 West Broadway, 
San Diego 1, California. 


SAN-DIEGO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Lines. A bait-casting line may be 


cleaned when thoroughly dry by stretch- 
ing it out and brushing it thoroughly 
with a fine but stiff-bristle brush. It 
should then be reeled back on the reel, 
and stored in a dry place where it will 
be free from dust and not subject to ex- 
cessive heat. 

A fly line may be washed with a mild 
soap lather. The best way to do this is 
to stretch it out, and use a couple of 
white cloths—one for washing, the other 
for testing. When the testing cloth shows 
no dirt streak, the line is clean. When 
the line is thoroughly dry, paraffin may 


be rubbed on with the bare fingers. To | 


use a glove or a cloth would create ex- 


cessive heat from friction, and that’s bad | 


for any line. Too, the fingers have such 
sensitivity that they do a better job. 
Once the paraffin has been applied, 
polish the line with a soft cloth, but 
don’t rub hard. It isn’t necessary, and 
here again there’s the danger of heat 
from friction. If the line is sticky or 
otherwise unusable, it may be refinished. 
However, if its strength has been im- 
paired in any way, refinishing may be 
a waste of time and money. Further- 
more, a good refinish job requires great- 
er skill than most amateurs have. 
Assuming, though, that the line is in 
good condition, and that you’ve done a 
good job of cleaning and polishing, it 
is now ready to coil and store. Few an- 





Most sportsmen know that the small fee 
they pay for their licenses is what 
makes conservation possible. But not 
all sportsmen know just how impor- 
tant this work is—that without it there 
would me fishing and hunting only in 
the most remote sections of the coun- 
try, and that these sports could be en- 
joyed only by the very rich. 

This year it is more important than ever 
that this vital work be continued. So 
whether you can use it or not, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


just as you have done in years past. 
It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 





glers know how to coil a line correctly, 
and an improperly coiled line is sure to 
take on that objectionable twist so many 
anglers complain of, even though in 
many cases they themselves are directly 
responsible for the trouble. 

The best thing to use is a regular out- 
fit made specially for coiling lines. How- 
ever, since these do not seem to be on 
the market, a very satisfactory coil may 
be effected by using an empty card- 
board box, such as a 1 or 2-lb. candy box. 
This is easier to do than explain. But 
here is a positive don’t—don’t wind the 
line on the box. Instead, turn the box 
so that it gathers up the line evenly and 
naturally. 

Once coiled the line will keep best if 
covered and stored in a dry, ventilated 
place, away from extremes in tempera- 
ture 

Flies, plugs, spinners, and hooks. By flies, 
in this article, I mean all lures that are 
feathered. With them there is always the 
danger of attack by moths, and moths 
can do a most complete job of destruc- 
tion. The one sure preventive is tight 
containers and a reasonable amount of 

}moth flakes. My wife and I have found 
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These warm, light 
Arctic Parkas and 
Sleeping Robes 

by Woods will 


be finer than ever! 


HEN the war is over, care- 
free days in the open will 
have a new tang of pleasure, 
brighter for all the sacrifices we 


have made. 


WOODS famous Down- 
Insulated Sportsman’s Jackets 
and Sleeping Robes will once 
more become available in the 
smart sport-shops all over the 


continent. 


You'll be glad you waited for 
a WOODS— complete with re- 
finements ready for introduction 
when war intervened . . . and 
other improvements suggested 


bv service in a dozen battle zones, 


WOODS 


ARCTIC 
Down-Insulated Jacket 


Made by the manufacturers of the 
famous Woods Sleeping Robes 


Woods Manufacturing Com yany, Ltd. 
I J 
OcDE NSBURG, N.Y. 


In Canada—OrtTawa, ONTARIO 
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This 1114-lb. bass Richard Barkley 
caught in September at Lake Childress 
was 251" long and 20” in girth. The 
local newspaper reports it was the 
largest one ever caught at this lake. 


Gets 112 Ib. Largemouth 
on Hawaiian Wiggler 


“Dear Fred: I caught this 11 lb. 8 oz. largemouth bass at Lake Childress 


near here. The picture shows the No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler with black 


and white skirts which I caught it with. The shallow running No. 2 


Hawaiian Wigglers are best in summer, but the deep running No. 1 


Hawaiian gets them in winter here. I just find a pile of brush and chunk 


the weedless Hawaiian Wiggler in it because that is where the big ones 


stay.”—Richard Barkley, Dallas, Texas. 





Shallow Running 


No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler $1.10 


Write for folder on Hawaiians 


FRED ARBOGAST ¢ 4012 North St. © Akron, Ohio 





that the best flakes are those which 
evaporate quickest, and so must be re- 
placed every few months—it’s the fumes 
that do the job. We examine every box 
containing feathered lures or feathers at 
intervals of about three months. At each 
examination we put new dope in the 
boxes that need it, which usually is 
about three out of four. We have been 
doing this for some ten years, and in all 
that time haven’t lost a single feather or 
fly to the little winged pests. 

It may be interesting at this point to 
comment on the efficacy of Pyralin fly 
boxes. I have used such boxes ever 
since the first one appeared, and know 
their faults as well as their virtues. One 
of their virtues is their apparent resist- 
ance to moths. For instance, I use two 
boxes for actual fishing, and keep two 
others in my car. The two for stream 
use stay in the pockets of my fishing 
jacket from one year to the next. I have 
never put any moth dope in any of these 
boxes, yet never has a moth bothered 
their contents. 

Flies that are matted and soiled should 
be washed in a bath of mild soapsuds, 
using a sieve, tea strainer, or something 
similar for rinsing and quick draining. 
They should then be steamed over the 
spout of a tea kettle, dried thoroughly, 
and their heads touched up with lacquer, 
shellac, or quick-drying varnish. This 
not only will save you money, but per- 
haps put some favorite fly into usable 
condition again. 

Plugs and bugs with wood or cork 
bodies may be given longer life by touch- 
ing up the cracks, fish-tooth marks, and 
other blemishes, with a clear varnish or 
other suitable protective lacquer. Use 
such “paints” sparingly, and rub on thin. 
Scars on plugs may be touched up with 
a color of the same shade as the lure. 
Spinners should be cleaned and polished, 
and so made ready for use the coming 
Season. Test all hook points, and sharp- 
en those needing it. Dull hooks are the 
cause of many missed strikes. Touch up 
each hook with a bit of oil. This must 
be done with care, otherwise feathers of 
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flies or bugs may become smeared se 
cause of the hook shortage, save the 
hooks of all discarded or worn-out flies 
and lures. Before this war is over, you 
may have reason to be thankful that you 
did this. 


Waders and boots. These are prob- 
ably the most difficult of all fishing 
equipment to repair and store. First ex- 


amine them carefully for leaks and worn 
and do the necessary patching 
now when you can take the time for a 
good job. The really tough places can be 
repaired with one of the new plastic ad- 
hesives, designed for such purposes. 

The best way to store waders is to 
hang them in a cool dry place. However, 
if you haven’t the room to do this, roll 
them up and put them in a drawer or 
on a shelf. Folding them is to invite 
creases which later cause trouble. And 
do not keép your waders in the attic or 
the cellar. While either of these places 
might be all right in winter, at other sea- 
sons they are subject to excessive heat in 
the attic and to excessive dampness in 
the cellar. 

Leaders. The new synthetic leaders 
don’t require any care to speak of, but 
you might sort out your stock according 
to sizes, and place them in marked en- 


spots, 


velopes. Used silkworm gut should be 
examined for cracks, worn portions, and 
the like. To do this, soak them thor- 


oughly, then uncoil and straighten them 
out. If the leader is sound, and you want 
to put it into a really nice coil, hang it 
up and attach a weight of % oz. or so 
to the bottom. Let it dry for about half 
an hour, then coil it. Winter is an excel- 
lent time to add points on old leaders 
and make new leaders. Store gut leaders 
in a cool, dry, dark, and dustproof place. 

Caring for your tackle isn’t at all irk- 
some, once you get at it. In fact, it is 
most fascinating, for it revives many 
pleasant fishing adventures. As a sug- 
gestion, get some of your fishing friends 
together, and take turns putting each 
other’s tackle in order. Do it now, then 
you'll know that your tackle will be in 
good shape next spring.—Ray Bergman. 
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As a gift to one who appreciates the finer 
things, a Sterling Hall Pipe is a logical 
choice. You'll recognize its superior quality 
immediately. The bowl is turned with an eye 
to design, giving painstaking attention to 
selection of grain, wall thickness, etc. Its 
heavy band, wrought of solid sterling silver, 
is not merely slipped on, but inlaid. And its 
rich hand-rubbed satin finish further en- 
hances its handsome natural grain. 

Sterling Hall is, moreover, a pipe of su- 
perb smoking quality—one that is certain to 
become a prized possession. At better shops 
in a full range of models, individually 
boxed, $3.50. 


BRIARCRAFT, INC., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











Watch Those Dam Builders! 


(Continued from page 23) 


authorizing legislation which is present- 
ed without such a provision. 


HERE is nothing new about the pres- 

ervation, by means of fishways in 
dams, of runs of fish such as salmon, 
steelhead, and shad—fish which are 
spawned in fresh water, go'to sea for a 
varying number of years, and then re- 
turn to their home streams to spawn. 
Three quarters of a century ago an 
engineer named Atkins began building 
so-called fish ladders in his dams, and 
many of the power dams built on rivers 
along the Eastern seaboard in the 1890’s 
had fishways—but not enough of them 
to save the shad runs from depletion 
and New England’s Atlantic salmon 
run from near extinction. 

Much was learned about fish-protec- 
tion measures and facilities from the 
operation of those early fish ladders, but 
that knowledge was not made use of 
when private interests and later the fed- 
eral government began developing the 
vast water resources of the West. Hun- 
dreds of power and irrigation dams were 
built without the slightest heed for bio- 
logical consequences, with the result 
that salmon runs worth many millions 
annually were depleted or exterminated. 

What happened on the tributaries of 
the Columbia River is typical of what 
happened—and of what may happen 
again if sportsmen and other conserva- 
tionists fail to insist that it shall not 
happen—in many districts. 

From time beyond memory salmon 
and steelhead have spawned in the 
Payette, Boise, and Salmon Rivers—all 
Idaho tributaries of the Snake, which 
in turn is the principal tributary of the 
mighty Columbia. Many years ago pri- 
vately-owned power and irrigation de- 
velopments reduced the Payette runs. 
Then in 1916 the Bureau of Reclamation 
built the Black Canyon Dam—without 
fish-protecting devices—-which barred 
the returning salmon from the river’s 
principal spawning grounds, and so 
wiped out all the runs above the dam. 
Ten years later the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion built the 354-foot-high Arrowrock 
Dam, which blocked the runs to the up- 
per Boise River, and the diversion of 
water so reduced the flow below the dam 
that all the runs to the Boise were ex- 
terminated. 

Somehow the Salmon River escaped 
being “improved,” and today it contains 
a quarter of all the spawning grounds 
remaining in the Columbia River basin, 
and also produces half of the Columbia's 
steelhead run. Now there is a movement 
afoot to divert those waters of the 
Payette, Boise, and Salmon Rivers “not 
required for irrigation within their own 
watersheds” for the irrigation of some 
400,000 acres of land in the Mountain 
Home Project in western Idaho, at a 
cost to the federal government—in the 
form of a long-term non-interest loan— 
of 75% million dollars. This diversion 
would result in extermination of the 
Salmon River salmon and _ steelhead 
runs, whose estimated total capitalized 
value is 72% million dollars, and as a 
by-product would ruin rainbow-trout 
fishing in the Payette and Boise Rivers, 
which are fished by 40,000 anglers a 
year. 

In other words, Congress probably 


will be asked to authorize the invest- 
ment of 75% millions of taxpayers’ 
money for the purpose of destroying a 
natural resource worth more than 72% 
millions! 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
recommended that the Salmon River be 
excluded from the Mountain Home Proj- 
ect and set aside as a spawning ground 
for anadromous fishes; also that con- 
struction of dams, diversion tunnels, and 
other facilities of larger capacity than 
is needed to divert the Boise and Payette 
waters, and which really are intended 
for the future use of Salmon River 
water, be prohibited. 

Every sportsman in the country 
should keep a wary eye open for the in- 
troduction into Congress of legislation 
authorizing this ruinous water-diversion 
scheme. If and when it is introduced, 
he should make it his business to see 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service’s ob- 
jections and recommendations’ are 
brought forcefully to the attention of 
his representatives in Senate and House, 
and to demand that they vote against 
authorization if those objections and 
recommendations are not included with 
engineering data submitted for Con- 
gress’s consideration. 

It was the threatened extermination 
of the economically important Columbia 
River salmon run—brought about by the 
building by the Army Engineers of the 
Bonneville Dam in the mid-1930’s—that 
focused sportsmen’s attention on the 
vital necessity for advance planning to 
preserve wildlife values endangered by 
dam building. Although the Coordination 
Act had been passed, and it was obvious 
that the 72-feet-high barrier across the 
Columbia only 140 miles from its mouth 
would block the returning salmon from 
their spawning grounds, no investiga- 
tions of wildlife values were 
undertaken, and no provision 
for fishways was made. 

It was not until preliminary 
construction had well ad- 
vanced that a Tri-State Com- 
mittee, strongly supported by* 
both commercial fishermen 
and sportsmen, induced the 
Army Engineers officer in 
charge (who, most fortunate- 
ly, was a broad-minded man) 
to provide funds which en- 
abled the Bureau of Fisheries 
to study the problem. As a re- 
sult, fishways were designed 
just one jump ahead of the 
pouring of concrete, and built 
into the dam. They have 
proved successful, and the 
salmon have no difficulty in 
reaching their spawning 
grounds. But the fingerlings 
migrating to sea are less for- 
tunate—studies indicate an 
unduly high mortality rate for 
fish passing downstream 
through the turbines and spill- 
ways, although its cause has 
not yet been determined. 

When the Bureau of Recla- 
mation built Grand Coulee 
Dam on the upper Columbia 
River, and Shasta Dam on the 
Sacramento River, California, 
preliminary studies were made 
of their probable effect on the 
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"He's very odd. Didn't even say, ‘Been fishin 


salmon runs, and—as the dams were tox 
high for fishways to be practicable—fair- 
ly successful methods of inducing the fis! 
to spawn in side streams below the dams 
were worked out. But the propose: 
Table Mountain Dam, downstream from 
Shasta, will block the Sacramento fis! 
from their new home streams, and ther: 
is no possibility of their spawning be 
low it. California sportsmen, spear- 
headed by the San Francisco Tyee Club 
are fighting hard for adequate fish 
conservation facilities at Table Moun 
tain and other proposed dams of the 
gigantic Central Valleys Project. 

The West is not the only section of 
the country whose fish resources have 
suffered through dam builders’ neglect 
of wildlife values. The builders of thx 
Bagnell Dam, which formed the Lak: 
of the Ozarks in Missouri, saved money 
by leaving the stumps of trees in areas 
to be flooded, instead of clearing th« 
ground. The slowly rotting submerged 
wood gives off poisonous gases which 
kill tons of fish every year. The build 
ers of the Santee-Cooper Dam in South 
Carolina made the same mistake. 

There’s a brighter side to the dam 
building picture. With expert advanc« 
planning, dams can be made to enhanc: 
wildlife values instead of ruining them 
Lake Meade, formed on the Arizona 
Nevada boundary by Boulder Dam, pro 
vides top-flight black-bass fishing, and 
the Colorado River below the dam ha 
been developed into one of the best rai 
bow-trout streams in the country. The 
dozen and more dams built by the Te: 
nessee Valley Authority have increased 
fish production, and have provided valu 
able waterfowl feeding, rest, and nestins 
areas. With proper advance planning 
the wildlife benefits would have bee! 
much greater. 


OST important single item in th 
Omnibus Flood Control Bill (H. R 
4485), which soon will come up for final 
consideration, is approval of the Army 


Engineers’ plan for the improvement of 
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CROIX ROYALE ¢* « @ see weal lo an old legend 
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T 
J he old order changes are and lovers of old world 


brandies discover a new land of promise down in the valley 


C Fy of the San Joaquin. Here in warm dry sunny weather the 


peach, the cherry, and the plum, the grape and the nectarine, 


ripen to beautiful maturity against a backdrop of snowy mountains. 
And here a fabulous new legend is springing to life around Croix Royale Brandies 
Mark well this point: Croix Royale Brandies are distilled according to sound European 
tradition by the old-fashioned pot-still method from fresh, ripe fruit. And the 
result is after-dinner delicacies that rival legendary old-world liqueurs and cordials 
° ‘8 - ‘ Orair VP 
A great nanie throughout the nation—Croix Royale of California. Send for our voir Royale 
LIQUEURS 
CORDIALS 
FRUIT LIQUEURS 
FRUIT BRANDIES 
AND 


Super (Fin 
Liqueur Brandy 


free recipe booklet “Entertaining Moments,” and learn how to enhance your 


reputation as a host! Address Dept. OL, Croix Royale, Fresno, Calif. 


BUY WAR BONDS ( ‘ B, {\} IVP SVNVVAT I 
TO HASTEN PEACE tX* , t 


\ 
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Say Croy Royal 














Buy for Victory now 


Salt Away War Bonds 





for a rainy day 






i> 
1869 “BLACK FRIDAY” in New York 
when an inflation bubble burst 
and the cry was “Gold!” Ready cash and 
sound bonds saved many in this crisis 


which came during Corby’s 11th year 


of great whiskey tradition in Canada. 
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tiLp.. ” 
"NpED wiis* 192 MANY FAMILIES bought their 
-~ ut first automobile with money 


saved in Liberty Bonds of World War I. 


Thrilling new conveniences . . . cars, 


t 


y 





electric refrigerators, automatic heat... 





came along to make life better in 





Corby’s 62nd year of whiskey fame. 
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PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 


Every dollar you put into War Bonds helps win the | 
fight overseas, and helps assure that you will have | 
money to enjoy the marvels of our postwar America. 


It’s smart to save, buy all the Bonds you can afford. 


CAR...FROZEN FOOD CABINET... ELECTRIC RANGE 


| 
| 
194 YOU CAN WIN your own peace 


in the days to come by buying 


After that you may want to buy an occasional bottle 
of Corby’s, the light, sociable blend. We believe an 

a am ) ‘” bys ) ; ) TV O77) , r , . . . 
occasional trial of C rby’s now may grow to lasting | ‘Wer Bends new. Savings in Bends will 
preference after Vict ry. give you cash for the new comforts and 


new ways of living that are being plan- 





86 Proof —é68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits 


ned in this, Corby’s 86th year. 
Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill 
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. occ te hig 
of, All-Weather 
' Jacket! 


Nothing adds more pleasure 
to the thrill of huriting than to be warm and 
protected from wind; rain 
easy 


comfortable .. . 
and cold in a jacket cut to give you free 
action. 
Roomy pockets and special snag-proof 
fabric fully reinforced add up to a rugged 
jacket that will more than pay back its low 
cost with years of service. The scarcity of 
materials limits the supply of these jackets 
at present but ask at your dealer’s. .. he 
will do his best for you. No mail orders please. 


8 styles of coats and vests. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEACH 


JACKETS 





Keep your eye on the Infantry 
the doughboy does it! 





SPECIAL! 


HUNTERS NOTICE! 


Recoil Pad, All Rubber Slip-on 
oot, U. S. Govt., for Rifle & 


Shot Guns. | $] 00 


Value $3.50, 
Bargain.......... 

in Dozen lots to 
dealers 


Special Price 
Motorcyclists’ & Hunters’ 
SOFT LEATHER HELMETS 


Value $7.50, $] .00 







Bargain 
Springfield 30-06 Rifle Barrels. Good 
condition $3.00 each 
Compass, U. S. Army, Closed Face, Pocket 
Type. Bargain $1.50 each 


Excellent 
50c¢ per pair 
Gov't Type 


S. Army Leggings Used. 


condition 
Springfield 


Rifle Slings. U. S 





Excellent condition 75¢ each 
Primed Empty !0GA. shells (Brand 

new) $2.50 per 100 
Rem. Percussion Caps =11 $2.50 per 1000 
Rem, Shot Shell Primers. Good for all size 

Shells =57 $7.50 per 1000 


Rem. Pistol Primers 


For 38 Special =!'/2 $5.00 per 1000 


PUBLIC SPORT SHOPS 


13 S$. 


16th St. Phila. 2, Pa. 








the Missouri River Basin in seven states 
for flood control, irrigation, hydroelec- 
tric development, and navigation, carry- 
ing with it an appropriation of 200 mil- 
lion dollars with which to make a start 
on a job which probably will cost tax- 
payers 3% billions. 

J. N. (“Ding”) Darling, resident of the 
Missouri Valley, former chief of the Bu 
reau of Biological Survey (now the Fish 
and Wildlife Service) and widely 
known an ardent but level-headed 
conservationist as he is as an outstand- 
ing political cartoonist, says of this 
titanic scheme: 

“The 314-billion-dollar program set up 
by the Army Engineers for the construc 
tion of dams up and down the drainage 
basin of the Missouri River is of 
the most poisonous projects I can think 
of in the category of alleged conserva 


as 


as 


one 


tion. That program has been devised 
without the slightest attention to bio 
logical consequences. On the face of it 
the average citizen living in the Mis 
souri River drainage basin will think 
of dams and artificial lakes created by 
the dams as more water for ducks and 


fish, but to skilled and experienced work 
ers in fish and game restoration these 
dams have little merit either as flood- 
control or power projects for which they 
are purported to be designed, and their 
other consequences will be 99 percent 
destructive.” 

The Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Reclamation has presented a rival plan 
for carrying out the same development, 
and arrangements have been made to 
bring it before Congress before final 


action is taken on the Army Engineers’ | 


It too will about 3% 
Unlike the Engineers’ project, 
however, it gives consideration to wild- 
life values. A preliminary study made 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service show 
that those values will be increased in 
some areas and reduced in others 

The upper part of the Missouri River 
watershed—the Dakotas and Montana— 
is the most important waterfowl produc- 
tion area in the United States, and in 
this area dams will flood out several 
valuable waterfowl refuges and damage 


blueprint. cost 


billions. 


several others. In other parts of the 
basin wildlife environments probably 
will be increased and improved. Flood- 


ing probably will ruin hundreds 
of miles of good trout but the 
impounding of water in artificial lakes 
probably will improve bass fishing. 


many 
streams, 


The study recommends that if the 
development program is carried out, all 
federal wildlife refuges that are de- 


stroyed should be replaced by others of 
equal value; that adequate fishways be 
provided in all dams, that dam-formed 
lakes should maintain conservation 
pool level below which the water must 


not be permitted to go, and that all 
major wildlife units or areas should be 
administered by the Fish and Wildlife 


Service. 


From the sportsman’s point of view 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s Missouri 
Basin program is of course preferable 


But, like 
will 


to that of the Army Engineers 
all other dam-building projects, it 
need careful watching to 
life values really preserved 
whenever possible, enhanced. 

Hundreds of other water-development 
projects, in every section of the country 
and in almost every state, are being 
planned. Nearly all of them will have 
an effect, good or bad, on future fishing 
and hunting 

So, sportsmen, 
builders! 
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Stored a4 
peuticipation 


Millions of Pflueger Reels and Baits 
are being carefully stored in tackle 


boxes this year. Fortunate owners 
know that these prized possessions 
mean more great days of fishing 
again next season. Regardless of 
when new Fishing Tackle is again 
manufactured, present Pflueger Fish- 
ing Tackle owners from coast to 
coast will have tackle equipment for 
food production and equally vital 
recreation. 

Today's emergency, with short- 
age of fishing equipment, has caused 
anglers everywhere to have a higher 
appreciation of Pflueger quality con- 
struction in Fishing Tackle. When 
Pflueger Tackle manufacture isagain 
resumed, new and even higher stand- 
ards of Pflueger workmanship will 


serve you. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


— & . . - . — € * — — _ — *e eee 
* es. 
-PFLUEGER: 
. (PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") " 
“ae ” . i. _ a . 2 © — — e*e#eee#e#¢ in 


BUY WAR BONDS 








DON T From nos 
May Cause Fatal Infection 


Use KLIPETTE PE. 


You can cause serious infection asa 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
= Jand efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin. 





. 
~ SO SIMPLE! Just turn the end 
7 Surplus haircomes outeasily 
/¥F and gently. Never pulls $8 Mate trom 
Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Back iniaes 





HOLLIS CO, * 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N.J. * Dept. 21-A 
Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE. Af! am not entirely sat- 
isfied, | may return it andumty $1.00 will be refunded 


Nome 


Address 


——_ 2 — _ — 








FILL IN 
COUPON 


, Aen a a Reel No 


‘Send Free Tube tube._[_] 


* Send Free ceteeg 














<> 
ES 
Street - . 
NN 
City> 
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». PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
) 3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNA. 
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Bill's Sanitary Gator 


(Continued from page 27) 


cock-an’-bull yarns about man-eatin’ 
gators won't scare a baby chile. 
day I seines a lake that’s wrigglin’ full 
of ’em. Tain’t no harm in a gator. Noth- 
in’ but overgrowed lizards. 
Spanish name—‘el lagarto,’ meanin’ 
lizard—The fax is, 
to keep house on my 
gator.” 

“You don’t mean it! Actually keep a 
pet alligator? What for?” 

“For my health.” An’ for company. 
Sissy’s my sanitary gator. Lives in the 
| bayou onderneath my boat, same as any 
lady keeps her cat.” 

“Alligator? Cat?” Mrs. 
see the connection. 





Weems didn’t 


ATS ketches rats. Sissy ketches flies 

an’ bugs, which is wuss’n rats. She 
| won't "low nary fly to camp in shoutin’ 
| distance o’ my boat. Afore Sissy took 
up with me I couldn’t clean a mess 0’ 
| fish without drawin’ a swarm that nigh 
drove me in the bayou. Flies so thick I 
| could swing a pint cup around my head, 
|} one time, an’ ketch a quart of ’em. 
Skeeters would pick the bones of a cow, 
| then climb up on a stump an’ ring her 
bell for the calf. ’Twarn’t no chance to 
live with them flies ontil Sissy fixed their 
clock.” 

“How did she fix it?” 
quired. 

“Onderstan’, ma’am, 
accidental. One day I was scalin’ fish, 
slappin’ at flies, an’ cussin’. That’s the 
fust time I noticed Sissy crawl out from 
under the boat, fo’teen feet long.” 

“Fourteen feet? Land sake!” Mrs. 
Weems shuddered, with both her chins 
quivering like a bowl of jelly. “Horrible 
monster! Weren’t you scared?” 

“Not a bit. Jest watched Sissy crawl 
out an’ lie on the bank with her jaws 
propped open. Immediate them pesky 
flies left me, like I had yaller fever, an’ 
flocked right over to Sissy. Every forty 
seconds, when her trap got full, she 
clomped down on ’em, an’ winked one 
eye at me. Swallered batch after batch, 
an’ smacked her lips for more. 


the fat lady in- 


I diskivvered that 


“Geerusalem! The way they’d buzz 
|around, an’ sing an’ skylark! She 
vamped ’em to a fare-you-well. I reckin 


‘tain’t nary gator on my bayou is got 
sech winnin’ ways as Sissy, sech a wide- 


open smile. Any fly will leave his barrel | 


o’ molasses to flirt around her mouth. 


Every | 


That’s the | 
big | 
lady, I wouldn’t try | 
boat without a/| 


“Next time I scaled fish, Sissy done | 


the same thing; 
skeeters. Which sot me 
could use Sissy for a sanitary gator. So 
now when flies an’ bugs gits so bad I 
can’t stand ’em, I scrapes a stick along 
the gunwale of the boat. Sissy cornsid- 


ers I’m scalin’ fish an’ crawls out to 
ketch the flies. Yes, lady, no swamper 
oughter keep house on a gshantyboat 


onless he’s got a sanitary gator. Town 
folks wouldn’t be so sickly ef they had 
more gators, special around the livery 
stables an’ sody-water fountains.” 

“Remarkable. Remarkable,” observed 
Mr. Weems. “You taught her all that?” 

“She didn’t need no teachin’. Come by 
it nacheral, same as bird-dog pups is 
born to p’int a partridge. Good-bye, 
lady. Thankee for the grub.” Bill pushed 
back his empty plate and shuffled out. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Weem got out 
pencil and paper and entered her first- 
hand notes on the habits of sanitary alli- 
gators in Louisiana. 
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Good news! 


Your dealer has, or can get for you, 
the famous Drybak Featherlight 
Fishing and Hunting Clothes. While 
quantities are still restricted, we be- 
lieve that we can supply all that are 
needed for Christmas gifts—and that 
by the time for Spring fishing, there 
will be ample stocks. 

Drybak Featherlight Fishing and 
H{unting Clothes are of strong, medi- 
umw eight, f west-green poplin treated 
to be water repellent and each article 
is designed exactly for the 

Write for the folder, 
Featherlight Fishing 
Clothes”, 
of the many special and patented fea- 


purpe se. 
*“Drybak 
and Hunting 


which contains descriptions 


tures which make these fishing clothes 
so distinctively different from others. 


Fishing Coats.......... $4.50-$10.00 
Fishing Pants.......... $5.50-$7.50 
Hunting Coats....... - $9.50-$18.00 
Hunting Pants......... $6.75-$8.50 


Dry bak 


FISHING CLOTHES «+ HUNTING CLOTHES 


WORK -WEAR 
THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


This paper is not yours 
to waste. It is needed for 
essential war purposes. 





OUTDOOR GOODS FOR 


WINTER—AND SPRING 
e 


. In between our war work we can now 
fill some other special needs if given time 
—so order your winter and spring require- 
ments at once. Also we can promptly sup- 
ply certain types of sleeping robes, packs 
and tents. From stock on hand you can 
still get Pendleton shirts and wool socks, 
Woolrich clothing and shirts, Russell moc- 
casins and boots, fur caps, axes, etc. Our 
pre-war catalog free, 
action write us. Address Dept. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 


but for quickest 
OL-12. 





311 Broadway 
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DELUXE TACKLE 


For FISHING 


In Stream, Lake or Ocean 
Wire Leaders 


for Casting or Trolling 
Stainless Steel Leaders 







Spinners t oe 
Standard Single % Le ig Five 
Standard Double gE fae Gypsy King 
Hawkeye Single 


Hawkeye Double —- 


“Pike and Bass” Hooks 
“Little Chief” Weedless 
“Strip-On” Gut Snelled 
June Bug Wire Snelled 
Sunray “DeLuxe” Flies 
Colorado Winged 
Bear Valley Spinner 

Red Dot Pearl Streamer 


and Many Other Items 


VICTORY FIRST 


Production of War Products Only. 
After That, Let’s Hear from You. 


ERWIN WELLER C 








Sioux City 
Iowa 














Fishermen ! 
A Book You Must Have 


“PRACTICAL 
FLY FISHING” 


By CHAS. M. WETZEL 


Containing modern fly 
fishing methods. The 
fly fisher's entomol- 
ogy. How fo tie flies. 


EDWARD vom HOFE & CO. 


At the Sign of the GOLDEN TARPON 
113 South 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Since 1867—World’s Finest Tackle 
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THIS WAR WILL STOP! 





WHEN IT DOES 


Luxon Products. now fighting 100% 


will make de- 


pendable swivels. snaps and leaders 


for victory, again 


for Vou, 


LUXON PRODUCTS, NEWARK, N. J. 















Tying Kit cor i te w 


assortment of « omplete wit ura Fu 
rh 





Quills, Wing M 

Impali Tail, C 

Hooks, etc mple step-by ep 
’ easily followed. Fa inating Hobby 
\y, Money. Send doll lar bi check o 


on money "bac ~k guarantee. 
FREE Big new Catalog. Thousands of fly-tying sup- 
plies illustrated and described, Send today. 


TACK-L-TYERS 


DEPT. 612 EVANSTON, ILLINOIS | 





T’S FUN to practice 


casting on the snow \ 
Set up such snow tar 
gets as small snow- 
men, forts, anything 
you can aim at and knock down. This, 
too, is a splendid way to get the young- 
sters interested in casting, and the step 


from casting interest to interest in fish 
ing is a very short one. Besides, it makes 
a good lure to get you out in the air on 
bright sunny days. 

, . . . 

Watch synthetic leaders when you uss 
them in freezing weather, or when fish 
ing through the ice. Some synthetics 
break easily under such conditions, so 
it is well to use a heavier test than you 
would ordinarily. 

a 

Corporal Earl Ehrhardt of California, 
now with the armed forces, tells of fish 
ing for salmon in his latest letter - this 
column. He says: “Fly fishing for 
salmon is great sport, far surpassing that 
of fishing for the smaller Atlantic salm 
on; but it is an art, and not commonly 
practised out here where so many fishe1 
men are out for meat. 

“The tackle for this type of fishing is 
much the same as that used in the East 
except that the two-hand rod is virtually 
unknown out here. The hump 
back, and silver salmon all are suscep- 
tible to a correctly offered fly. The chi 
nook or king salmon is a deep-running 
and deep-fighting fish, rarely taken in 
this manner. However, it can be done if 
you use a large streamer fly, fished deep 
The procedure is to cast out across 
riffe, slightly upstream, and _ releass 
enough slack line to let the fly sink to the 
bottom where the full drag of the cur 
rent grabs it. Then all you do is to take 
in line slowly and let out again, repeating 
until the strike comes. It also is well to 
work the fly with the rod tip 

“Silvers and landlocked salmon will hit 
any fly that a steelhead will, and there 
doesn’t seem to be any special time of 
day they hit best, except that they do hit 
more often in the tidal streams or periods 
of high tides. My favorite fly is one of 
my own design, a combination of whit 
bucktail and red yarn.” 

. . * 

The Loch Leven is really a brow: 
trout, but his body has no red spot 
and his ventral and anal fins lack the 
black and white anterior margins of th 
brownie However, the two fish have 
mingled for so many years and prob 
ably interbred so often that it is possible 
that some carry markings of each 

As far as the angler is concerned 
there is no practical difference. In habit 
and other characteristics the Loch Leven 
and the common brown are the sam« 


acin¢ 


sockeye 


Both are found feeding side by side 
when they exist in the same water 

It has been stated that the Loch 
Leven has deep red meat, while com 


have white flesh By and 
large this may be true but I have 
cleaned and eaten both and have found 
both red and white meat ineach.—R. B 


mon browns 
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* 
SUNSET LINES aici “free reel- 
ing” because they are made with- 
out splices. No lumps or bumps. 
They're precision-built for per- 
fect casting. 






Another proof of superiority is 
that SUNSET boils and dyes 
silk only in pure rainwater from 
its Own 120,000 gallon vat. 


SOLD ONLY THRU DEALERS 
Send for Free Fishing Guide. | 


| Print Plainly Name & Address. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. bepr. 0.1. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


SUNSET 


564 SIXTH ST., 












Every Coxe reel is precision- 
built to give that extra service 
...Sturdiness, smoother action, 
and a longer trouble-free life. 
Such qualities are always ap- 
preciated by an expert angler. 

These same precise manufacturing 
“methods are now required 100% in 
vital war work. Although unavailable until after victory is won, plan now on the 
pleasure of owning a genuine Coxe reel. — 


heap Buying MORE War Bonds! 
Wboxe DS rutston 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 











THE MOST VITAL ADVANCE 
EVER MADE IN MEN’S 
UNDERWEAR GIVES 





































Two WEIGHTS combined in streamlined ONE-PIECE 
styling! JONES QUALITY Health Underwear balances 
the way men dress, for it is LIGHT WEIGHT above 
the waist, where you wear at least 4 times more 
clothes ... EXTRA WEIGHT from waist to ankles, 
where you wear least, and where added protec- 
tion against sudden chilling is critically needed. 
This revolutionary principle assures greater 
comfort indoors and out, complete protection 
under all conditions. Because it helps the heart 

and system maintain equal body temperatures, 
without undue exertion, it helps prevent resul- 
tant fatigue—provides freedom from colds due 

to chilling. Unique air-cell, rib-knit construc- 


tion lets the body “breathe, assures more 
comfortable fit, avoids binding, bulging, bag- 
ging, bunching. If you wear ordinary union 


suits or shirts-'n’-shorts, discover the multiple 
advantages of JONES QUALITY Health Under- 
wear now. $2 up at better stores. 








Make the Coffee Test 
Note how quickly heat is drawn out by your spoon, That's how 
chilled legs drain off your body heat and overburden the heart. 
Send for Health Protection Booklet! 


mrica? N Y 
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nessee.—Paul M. Fink. 








Club Plans Insure Sport 


ISH AND GAME restoration by th 

Unaka Rod and Gun Club, Johnso 

City, Tenn., is building good sport in 
that area for the years to come. Th 
club’s activities should be of interest t 
every sportsman, particularly at thi 
time, in view of OuTpoor LiFre’s vigorou 
campaign for expanded conservatio1 
measures to prevent extermination < 
wildlife by the great increase in the num 
ber of anglers and hunters which is sure 
to follow the war. 

This section of the state practically 
had been fished and hunted out when th 
club was organized several years agi 
Since then outstanding results have bee! 
accomplished by the united efforts of 
members and conservation officials. 

At the beginning, the cooperation of 
farmers was enlisted and dozens of game 
management areas were marked off. Al 
hunting was prohibited in these for 
term of years and restocking was begun 
Five quail brooders were supplied to boys 
of the 4-H Clubs and hundreds of quail 
subsequently were released in the pro- 
tected areas. 

In the mountains of the 


¢ 


region, the 


club has released many coons and about | 


250 wild turkeys. The latter have been | 


protected by a continuous close season 
and observation indicates that their num 
bers are increasing. It is planned to r« 
lease deer in a closed area in the future 

Working with state and U.S. Forestry 
officials, the club has established one cx 
operatively controlled fishing and hunt 
ing territory. Miles of trout streams ars 
kept stocked with brown, 
brook trout. The club has assisted th 
State Department of Conservation ir 
planting thousands of trout and bas 
both fingerlings and legal size, in the 
streams of this section. 
with its own funds this organization ha 


rented and stocked two bass-rearing 
pools and last summer, in conjunctior 
with the Lynn Mountain Rod and Gun 


Club, of Elizabethton, built a large trout 
rearing pool. 

The efficiency of all these activities 
enhanced by the Unaka Rod and Gu 
Club’s close association with the Te! 
nessee Department of Conservati« 
Every member receives the “Tennesss 
Conservationist,” official organ of the d« 
partment, and articles by the club’s men 
bers appear in its pages. 

Members of the club frequently hav 
been sent to meet with U.S., State, and 
Tennessee Valley Authority officials t 
assist in planning a broad program of 
game and fire protection. They have a 
sisted in framing game laws and worked 
tirelessly and successfully in the Stat 
Legislature to obtain their passage. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, director of thé 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and other 
speakers of national reputation frequent 
ly appear on the Usaka Club’s program 
and officials of the State Department of 
Conservation, the U.S. Forestry Servic 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and simil 
organizations, are present at nearly : 
meetings. 

Having determined at the outset th 
the interest and cooperation of people 
all walks of life were essential to thé 
success of its conservation projects, tl 
club sees to it that all are kept informed 
regarding the importance and progré 
of the program. Speakers are sent 
civic clubs, urban and rural high schools 
4-H Clubs, and many other community 
gatherings throughout upper east Ten- 
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Vermont on the Job 


ONSERVATION of our natural re- 
sources is indeed important, and I 
congratulate OuTpoor Lire on its ef- 
fort in behalf of wildlife. I feel that your 
readers may be interested in the progress 
that Vermont is making in this direction. 

Long ago there was set in motion a 
plan of evaluating the state’s recreation, 
agriculture, and industry. Last winter 
committees were appointed to handle all 
of these subjects and reports will be 
ready for the legislature, which meets in 
January. 

Readers may be particularly interested 
in plans to make more usable the moun- 
tains, valleys, the lakes and streams of 
the Green Mountain state. Vermont is 
looking ahead with a sound plan for mak- 
ing its more than 9,500 square miles more 
interesting to those who love the out-of- 


| doors. 





With respect to its wildlife, the Ver- 
mont Fish and Game Service has a long- 
range program which is part of our post- 
war planning. 

State and local governments and in- 
dustry are getting together to cut down 
stream pollution. 

The Fish and Game Service has been 
averaging 4,500,000 fish, 700,000 of them 
of legal size, in its recent annual stock- 
ing. It is the hope that, with increased 
facilities, these numbers may be doubled. 
Construction plans for expansion of 


| hatcheries and rearing stations are to be 
_ carried out. 


Progress is being made in soil conser- 
vation and forest preservation, partly 
with a view to insuring continued natural 
habitat for fish. A conservation educa- 


tional program is proposed in normal | 


schools and colleges to improve teaching 
on this subject. 
It is proposed to acquire more land and 
water for fowl and muskrat refuges. 
License holders are cooperating in 
making a complete inventory of Ver- 


| mont’s game take. 


ae. 


The program of beaver restoration close- 
ly correlates the work done some years 
ago in bringing the Vermont deer herd to 





“Conservation,’’ says Henry Jackson 
Waters, prominent agricultural leader, 





“is taking thought for the future.”’ That's | 


just what you’re doing when you 
BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel there will be no chance | 


of using it this year. 





a point where today the state has the 
largest number on record. Management 
of this, of course, requires changes in the 
laws in order to take care of the excess 
deer population. 

Increased license sales reflect the 
growth in Vermont’s fish and game re- 
sources. All revenues of the Fish and 
Game Service are derived from the sale 
of angling and hunting licenses and by 
law all these funds are appropriated for 
the use of the Service. 

I trust this outline of part of Ver- 
mont’s progressive conservation activity 
may be interesting to your sportsmen 
readers; and I hope your vigorous cam- 
paign in behalf of America’s wildlife may 
be attended by the outstanding success 
such effort richly deserves.—William H. 
Wills, Governor of Vermont. 
ee ee 
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/ he Old Crow whiskey you buy was distilled and laid away 
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to age years before the war. Today the Old Crow Distillery 
is cooperating 100% with the government alcohol program. 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye « This whiskey is 
— 4 vears old « National Distillers Prod. Corp, -N.¥, + 100 Proof 








How does HE always 
snag the prettiest gals 


me a 





HANDSOMELY GROOMED HAIR-— 
WIS SECRET! 


Fellows call Bill a “love. do try Kreml Hair Tonie at once! 
pirate” because he always Kreml makes hair so much 
steals away the loveliest easier to comb. It keeps stubborn 
looking girls. hair neatly in place all day long. 

But Billis smart! Heknowshow — So naturally lustrous. So handsome 
girls fall for handsome looking, yet so masculine looking! Hair 
well-groomed hair. And he—like never looks greasy or“ glued down,” 
thousands upon thousands of when you use Kreml! 


America’s best groomed men— Kreml also relieves itching of 
uses Kreml Hair Tonie. dry scalp and removes unsightly 


Have vou found it dificult to dandruff flakes. Ask for Kreml at 
keep vour hair looking attractively your barber shop. Buy it at your 
groomed? And that combing it drug counter. Use 
down with water only leaves hair Kreml daily for 
stiff, standing on end or stringing modern, handsome 






Good Housekeeping 
toy SF DEFECTIVE O® 


down after the water dries? Then — hair grooming. Saoveanist0 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Sealp— Removes Dandruff Flakes 


? 






Bass of Bronco Bay 
(Continued from page 17) 


have resulted from the action aboard 

Then the climax: Ross apparently 
tempting to stab the fish with his fly rod 
Al diving shoulder-deep with the landing 
net. And somehow ingenious Al did the 
impossible, coming up with the ba 
along with an armload of slithering, drip 
ping lily pads. 

“What the —?” Ross began. 

“Sh-h-h!” Al cautioned, and we sat 
quietly. 

More noise from an outboard motor! In 
a minute it was cut down, and a voice 
shouted: “Hello—Ross! Al! Hello-o- 
Where are you?” 

Al made a noise like a loon. The man 
called again—got no answer—and at last 
went on his way. 

“That was Harry, all right,” said Ros 
“Wonder how many friends he had with 
him?” 

I wasn’t interested in talk. I wanted to 
tie into a bronzeback. But Ross did tal 
using some sharp words as he went about 
the job of untangling weeds, line, net, 
and fish. Al took this opportunity to 
bring his own fly rod into play. I hooked 
a small bass and brought it in without 
much counterattack, although I noted 
that the fish made no fewer than fi 
jumps. 

Next Al, displaying intimate knowledge 
of the bay, tossed his bug into what a] 
peared to be a shallow retreat among the 
weeds. He might hit a little bass there, 
I speculated, but—holy catfish!—the 
bronze torpedo that came out of nowher¢ 
looked at least two hands high as it toc 
the lure with a noise which must have 
been audible to anyone passing the 
mouth of the inlet. 

Al managed to snub the fighter. He 
had to—there was so little room to wo! 
Then followed a series of aerial perfor! 
ances that included everything from a 
loop to a barrel roll, all in quick succes 
sion. In less than a minute we witnessed 
eight or ten jumps—we couldn't agree 
just how many—and then the water w 
serene again. 

Al grinned. He didn’t mind losing the 
bass—it would be there again. He w 
gleeful because he really had made Ri 
and me open amazed eyes. You must 
have had that satisfied feeling yourself 
after you proved out a piece of fishing 
water to disbelieving companions. 

“That was the buckin’est bass I ever 
saw,” Ross observed 

“Bucking doesn’t tell half of it,” I said 
then. I turned to Al and asked, “But 
how come? That little pocket you cast 
in doesn’t look like it would cover a 
good-size bluegill!” 

Al said nothing. He simply backed the 
boat into the spot. I was surprised to find 
the water really deep. 

“Feel the water,” he urged. 

I dunked a hand. That water w 
every bit as cold and clear as a mount 
stream. 

“Springs come in all along this shore 
Al explained. Such was the secret of t 


bay. Yes sir, bass do have sense! 





GAIN an outboard motor sounded « 
A in the lake. Silently Al, Ross, and 
minded our own business. Upon cha! 
ing to an injured-minnow floater I beg 
to have strikes regularly, although t 
fish were not large. Ross was doing bet 
ter with his bug, his best fish weighi 
more than four pounds. Round and rou 
the little bay we went, repeating in man) 
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spots, particularly in the vicinity of the 
cold springs. Most of the fish we hooked 
escaped to fight another day. 

It was in the same pocket where Al had 
hooked and lost what probably would 
have been the best fish of the day that 
Ross got a surprise. Something took his 
fly and, with a single broad flutter near 
the surface, snaked into deep water, 
traveling directly under the boat. Al hur- 
riedly swung us around, only to have the 
fish dash again beneath the craft. This 
happened five times; it was a crazy 
scrap! Only after the net was dipped 
swiftly did we have a close-up of a blue- 
gill almost two pounds in size. 


WILIGHT came. We had a good string 

of sizable fish. While my best bass 
was the third largest of the day, it held 
the record for the most jumps. Fourteen 
times we saw at least half its body above 
the surface! 

Bucking bass? Like the wildest cayuse 
ever put under saddle, it turned a shak- 
ing tail to the sky, twisting, rolling, lung- 
ing, always with the devil in its eye! Take 
a tip, brother! For hot summertime lake 
fishing, find yourself a cold inlet; and 
after you have found it worthy, name it 
and Call it your own. 

Came time to high-tail it for home. We 
rowed back to the barrier-of chained, 
waterlogged poles and got out so that we 
could push the boat over the chain and 
into the clear. 

The ancient, mossy log on which Al 
was standing—in rubber-soled shoes—be- 
gan to roll and dip. As the boat slid 
across into the lake, that ornery log 
bucked sharply and tossed him chest- 
deep into the water. Within seconds he 
was back, shivering, in the boat. 

“That does it!”’ he snorted. “From now 
on this bay has a name!” 

“Hey, there! You sneaks, whatcha been 
doing?” The interrupting voice was 
Harry’s. We had been caught dead to 
rights at last. 

“Just rounding up a bunch of maverick 
bass there in Bronco Bay,” was Al’s 
answer. He held up our string. 

“By the great horn spoon!” Harry 
roared. Then: “You call this cove Bronco 
Bay? Why?” 

“You'll find out, Harry, you'll find out!” 
the shivering Al replied. 


Trout Stream Restored 


ESTORATION of a trout stream was 
the project undertaken by the Wis- 
consin Conservation Department to 
show what can be done to reclaim such 
waters from _ deterioration. 


Dane County, was selected as typical 
of stream degeneration in heavily grazed 
dairy country. Its banks were bare and 
but few trout remained. 

The plan was to provide shelter and 
more suitable water for trout and food 
and cover for birds. Permission was 
obtained from farmers to fence a %- 
mile stretch to protect the banks. Pas- 
sages were left to allow cattle to reach 
the water and to give access to the 
other side. More than 1,000 shrubs and 


trees were planted along the fenced 
area to provide woodland and check 


soil erosion caused by cutting and over- 
grazing. Hardwoods and white cedar, 
high-bush cranberry, dogwood, elder- 
berry, willow, wild plum, black cherry, 
and wild crab apple were included in the 
plantings. 

A photographic record is being kept 
to show the improvement year by year. 
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What has nature to do with the flavor of ™. 
rum? Just this: clear water, clean moun- 
tain air, good weather and rich soil are 
all important to distilling. When you find a 
region that has all these natural features in 
abundance—there’s the spot to produce a 
really fine rum! Ron Merito...the Puerto 


Rican “mountain rum”...has this natural 


goodness. Try it, today! 





Available Gold Label & White Label. 86 Proof. Write for recipe booklet. National Distillers Prod. Corp., Dept. D6, P. 0. Box 12, Wall St. Sta., W.¥. 





To keep the home fires burning—and factory wheels 
turning—and war goods moving by train and ship 
—tens of thousands of motor trucks are busy day 
and night, hauling vital coal. AC Spark Plugs, chosen 





for utmost reliability, play an important part in 
this work, keeping truck power up and fuel costs 
down. A convincing majority of truck owners save 
gasoline and lengthen spark plug life by having 





plugs cleaned and adjusted every 3000 miles. To 
save money for yourself and vital materials for the 
fighting forces, have your plugs cleaned regularly, 
and replace worn plugs promptly with new AC’s. 





CLEAN SPARK PLUGS 
SAVE UP TO ONE GAL- 
LON OF GAS IN TEN 


BUY WAR BONDS AND BRING VICTORY QUICKER 





‘Anglers Queries 


Outfit for Tyro Fly Caster 


Question: In my home state of Illinois I 
haven't seen more than a dozen fishermen fly 
casting. Most of the fishing is done with live 
bait and by plugging for bass, and I’ve been 
following the custom. It occurs to me that fly 
casting for panfish and bass is finer sport and 
might result in bigger catches 

What equipment should a beginner have for 
fly casting? I already have an automatic reel; 
do you think it would be suitable for a tyro? 

I have been learning to tie flies at a near-by 
anglers’ club. I’m still rather awkard at it, but 
I believe it would be much more fun to catch 
fish on one’s own flies, even though they lack the 
perfection of bought varieties —B. K. J., Mich 


Answer: For bass you could use any 9 to 
9%4-ft. fly rod weighing from 534 to 6% oz. It 
should not be too whippy. The rod should be 
able to handle either a D level line or an 
H-C-H. If the automatic reel you own has the 
necessary line capacity, it will be perfectly 
satisfactory and will do good work once you 
master the technique of handling it. 

For flies, I would recommend both floating 
lures and wet flies and streamers. Just keep in 
mind that an assortment of colors and designs 
is usually necessary, so don’t make all one 
style and color. Mix 'em up. Making your own 
will give you an advantage, because you will 
be able to copy good patterns and invent some 
new ones to serve your particular needs.—R. B 


Grub-infested Fish 


Question: After skinning a mess 
from a local pond I found a number of crean 
color worms about 3/16 in. long imbedded in 
the flesh. Would it have been dangerous to ea 


these fish?—R. H. B., Mass. 


Answer: The worms or grubs found in the 
flesh of fish are not considered harmful to 
humans when the fish is cooked. Even so, most 
folks dislike the idea of eating fish infested with 
them 


any waters 


B. 


These grubs are quite common in m:z 
but they are not always present.—R 


Lures for Maine and Quebec 


Question: Right after the war I’m going t 
settle down somewhere in Quebec or Northern 
Maine. Will you please suggest flies for use or 
brook trout in this territory? —W. C. S., Pa 


Answer: The following patterns are excellent 
for Maine and Quebec brook trout wet) Par 
machene Belle, Montreal, Laurentides, or a 
Brown Hackle with a red tag; (dry) White 
Wulff, Gray Wulff, Fan-wing Royal Coachman, 
Pink Lady, Brown Bivisible, Gray Bivisible; 
(streamers) Edson Tiger, Black Ghost, and 
Marabou flies in assorted colors.—R. B. 


Small Wounds Kill Brookies 


Question: Is it true that if you land a brook 
trout which is bleeding anywhere, it will die 
even if put back in the water, no matter how 
small the wound? 

Also, do you consider it good practice 
wet-fly fishing to place a dropper fly 2 or 3 ft 
above the tail fly? I was out with a guide wh« 
claims it is essential. He says if the dropper 
is made to bounce along on the surface it at 
tracts fish, even though they may often strike 
the tail iy —W. H. S., Nova Scotia 


Answer: While I haven't made exhaustive 
tests, such experiences as I have had indicate 
that the slightest bleeding does prove fatal t 
brook trout. 

A dropper fly used as you mention is mighty 
good wet-fly practice. Aside from being used 
to skitter across the surface, it acts differently 
than the tail fly under the simple retrieve.—R. B 
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AMONG THE RICHEST rulers of the fifteenth century was Duke Charles the Bold of Burgundy whose 
Le: sumptuous tent is illustrated above. Today the average American enjoys luxuries that Duke Charles 
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never even heard of. For instance—a glorious whiskey like William Penn— the gem of the blends. 
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Fabulous riches—sold for a song... 










“TOOK, FRANZ, the duke plays with shiny years, men who know their whiskeys have 
L stones like a child—no wonder we beat recognized William Penn as an outstand 
him in battle.” Actually the shiny stone ing value—"‘the gem of the blends.’’ William 
was a huge diamond—but the Swiss moun- Penn sells at a non-premium price, yet 
taineers who defeated Duke Charles the gives you every good quality you look for 
Bold and looted his camp were so igno- in a more costly 

rant of luxury that they had no idea of | premium whiskey. v4 
the great gem’s true worth. It was sold for That is why millions at 

a shilling—which makes it one of the out- say ‘‘When”’ with 

standing bargains of history. + For many William Penn. 





William Penn 


THE GEM OF THE BLENDS 


Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 65% grain neutral spirits 
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a of the tremendous demands of our Armed Forces and 
Lend-Lease for “Prestone” anti-freeze, there has been a reduced sup- 
ply available for civilian use this season. 

The War Production Board, with the assistance of the Anti- 
Freeze Industry Advisory Committee, worked out a state allocation 
distribution plan for all types of anti-freeze this year. Under this 
arrangement there should be a sufficient supply of anti-freeze to go 
around. Yet, there may be many localities where “Prestone” brand 
anti-freeze is unavailable. 

“Prestone” anti-freeze has been the favored anti-freeze of mo- 
torists for year after year. One shot lasts all winter. 


PT dd oN, 
It won’t evaporate, boil away, or lose effectiveness aie OR 
me i 


through “foaming.” Protects against corrosion. 
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a . 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 0. P. A. RETAIL 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation CEILING PRICE p 
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distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. PER 
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The Bobwhite Quail 


(Continued from page 24) 


ments in the Climoactometer, or 
“weather machine,” at the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission’s Loyalsock Game 
Farm showed that large bevies were 
able to endure much more frigid tem- 
peratures than those which contained 
only a few birds. 

The coveys break up in April or May 
and the males and females pair off. 
The working parent birds usually choose 
a site where light brush or sedge or 
weeds edge the woods, or along some 
trail or roadway. The male is often the 
family architect. He first dusts out a 
spot on the ground. He makes the nest 
out of grass, rootlets, pine needles, or 
other such débris that lies within reach 
of his bill. Usually he will raise a roof 
of grass or straw over his nest, to hide 
it from prying eyes. 

Each day the mother bird lays one 
egg in the nest, until the clutch num- 
bers from seven to twenty, depending 
on her vitality. The young are hatched 
in three weeks. The embryo bird cuts a 
neat, straight linc around the top end 
of the shell with a sharp little horn that 
nature has provided on the tip of its 
beak for this one purpose. The tip of 
horn drops off within three days after 
the bird is hatched. 

If the day is warm and bright, Bob 
Jr. dries out in a matter of hours. His 
down fluffs out and he is ready to face 
the world, a chestnut youngster mottled 
with buff. Unlike many other birds, he 
is independent almost immediately. 
Within a few hours after he has drilled 
his way out of the shell, young Bob is 
perhaps the world’s most active creature. 
He is scurrying about, feeding himself, 
and hiding from his enemies by flatten- 
ing against the earth. 

The mature bird weighs approxi- 
mately six ounces in the South, a little 
more in the North. His overall length is 
from 8% to 10% inches. The books say 
that his wings, for all their stubby ap- 
pearance, spread from 14 to 16 inches. I 
have never personally put the tape meas- 
ure to the outstretched wings of a bob- 
white, so am powerless to take issue 
with the books. But I do know that he 
wears a russet-brown coat, with a white 
vest, both of which are trimmed in black 
and white. 

In spite of his vividly marked clothes, 
Bobwhite can flatten himself against 
the ground and disappear before your 
very eyes. You see him crouched against 
the earth, take away your eyes for an 
instant, and look again. He is there, but 
you cannot find him. With his feathers 
tightly pressed against his body, he 
seems to lose all scent. I have seen good 
dogs gallop past within a few inches 
and never see or smell him at all. 

In his native environment Bobwhite is 
a wild, alert creature. He must be, to 
survive. Enemies surround him. Wea- 
sels, foxes, wild house cats, and other 
four-footed predators stalk him on the 
ground. Hungry eyes watch for him 
from the air. Rodents, terrapins, snakes, 
skunks, and a variety of other creatures 
hunt for his nest in the spring. 

In captivity the female will lay as 
many as 150 eggs during a _ season. 
Usually, when the captive birds are 
paired off in the spring, they will ac- 
cept the mate chosen for them by the 
hatchery superintendent. But not al- 
ways. Out of every hundred pair of 
birds, usually one or two pairs fight in- 
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Surf casting is one of the 
most exciting methods of 
salt water fishing—particu- 
larly when Gere Armor-oid 
Rops are used. All models 
are thoroughly tested 


and possess the required 





strength, durability and 
balance for the type of fish- 
ing intended. Furthermore 

Grp Armor-oid Rops are 
the only rods euaranteed 
against salt water corrosion, 

Gep also manufactures a 
complete line of Barr Cast- 
ING Rops and Fry Rops— 


all popular ly pr iced, 
* * * 


to enjoy economical fishing 
trips in years to come — 
BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 


UNTIL PEACE COMES 


~. and Uncle Sam no longer 
needs our production... please 
be very careful and considerate 
of your fishing tackle to make 
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BECAUSE IT’S _ 

Ray-O-Vac is the only flashlight battery that’s sealed in steel. This means it stays “4 
fresh far longer than ordinary batteries... that vital power is there when you need the 
it. It's the only battery guaranteed never to cause corrosion damage to your flash- TT 
light. Watch Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOF'S return to the consumer market after Victory. FLASHLIGHTS Qs BATTERIES ing 
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FROM COAST TO COAST cessantly, clawing and pecking all the then one turns its angular needles into shac 
feathers off each other until one is the sun. H 

MARYLAND S killed, or the birds are divorced by the We leave in the middle of the morn thol 
superintendent. ing. The shooting would perhaps be bet- thor 

AMBASSADOR | Pen-raised birds often cannot stand ter earlier—the hour or so after day year 

the rigors of the wild. When they are light, when the coveys first spread out mun 

OF GOOD CHEER released from captivity, only a small to feed—but we know the hunting’s one 
percentage may survive. For this rea- going to be plenty good, and we don't seen 

son, many states are now abandoning want to hurry that breakfast of country ten 

their quail hatcheries, or using them cured ham and eggs, beaten biscuits, star’ 

only for educational purposes. Where and steaming coffee. tion: 

quail have been depleted, the areas are We pull our car off the dirt country prim 

| best restocked with wild birds trapped road and let the dogs out. Jim Smit! quai 

from territory where they are abundant who owns the land, has given us per a CO 

and moved to their new home. mission to hunt. Up at the house he ten 

The quail is often spoken of as the na- keeps a spring wagon that we can rid day. 

tional game bird, and with good reason; in, and saddle horses too. The day ha Di 

for more of these tiny, thunder-winged an edge of a chill, though, and we prefe fore 

targets find their way into the game to walk. port: 

| bags of American sportsmen than any The sun is two or three hours high Fam 

| other bird. Even ducks run them a poor now, and the feeding coveys have lef sour 

| second. Farm boys begin hunting them their scent against the damp eartl dow! 

as soon as they can stand against the John and I assemble our guns. gene 

kick of a shotgun. And in the field We have two good dogs. Lem is a big of th 

trials which are held throughout the lemon and white, out of field-trial stocl rectl 

length and breadth of the land the best Mike’s parentage is uncertain, but he pene 

| pointers and setters we have in America got a better nose and more bird sen cove’ 

| were, without exception, trained on than Lem. At least, I think he ha light 

|quail; for of all game birds Bobwhite We slip on our hunting coats ar rou 

| gets the most out of a dog. close the car doors. Mike and Lem a1 swin 
| Go with me for a quail hunt in the gone. John points them out to me, half or of 

Carolina low country, or in Georgia, or a mile away, running at top speed Ww, 

in any of the Deep South states. It’s a circling a small swamp head. They 3 t 

winter day in December or January. calm down and work those edges more Re 

PREMIUM Most of the states have open season carefully when the eagerness wears off cate 

during those two months. The average Right now they’re covering territory t : lat 
Southern winter day is mild, with a fast for good hunting—though Jol piace 
touch of wind and a touch of sun. The brags to me about “that running fool nadie: 

| fields are gray and brown with dead That’s the way quail hunters are. [NE 

| vegetation. Contrasted with them are We cross the edge of a field and wal! oth 
the pines, emerald green with an oc- into the woods. The dogs are rangi! — 
PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT casional flash of silver where now and half a mile ahead. They’re complete! - 
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out of sight for several minutes. They 
circle back to where they can see us, 
and are gone again. This time they 
don’t show for five minutes. 

“Must have a point,” John says. 

We walk in the dogs’ direction. They’re 
not too easy to spot in the sedge, but we 
come upon them ten minutes later. Lem 
has found the covey. He stands like a 
magnificent statue of bold ivory. All 
four feet are on the ground, his tail 
high and as straight as a ferule behind 
him. 

Mike is honoring the 
feet away, he has frozen 
statue, backing up Lem. 

John and I walk side by side, our 
guns ready, past Lem. He has the birds 
nailed tight all right. They explode into 
the air with a roar that almost blasts 
off my hat. John, on my left, clips two 
birds that swing out his way. In my 
excitement I miss completely. Lem and 
Mike are broken to wing and shot. They 
haven’t moved a muscle. 

We watch the birds go down 200 yards 
away, in the edge of the pines. John 
says, “Dead birds, Lem; fetch ’em.” 
Both dogs are away as though they had 
been crouched on springs. Lem brings 
back one bird John shot down. Mike 
brings back the other, holding it in his 
mouth tenderly to keep from crushing 
the soft body. Both dogs stand on their 
hind legs, holding the birds up to John. 
He takes them, rewards the pointers 
with a pat on the head, and pushes the 
first meat of the day into the pocket of 
his hunting coat. The dogs are already 
100 yards away, racing toward where 
the singles have settled down. 

That is the beginning of a quail-hunt- 
ing day. It will end when we have ten 
or fifteen, or whatever the limit happens 
to be where we are. Or it will end when 
the sun drops into the pines and long 
shadows lie across the fields. 

Herbert L. Stoddard, Georgia orni- 
thologist and the world’s foremost au- 
thority on quail, has found through long 
years of experimentation that the maxi- 
mum quail-carrying capacity of land is 
one bird to each acre. That does not 
seem unusual, but over a large area of 
ten or fifteen thousand acres it is a 
startling figure. Some Southern planta- 
tions which have been managed for the 
primary purposes of building up the 
quail population to capacity, can put up 
a covey of quail before the guns every 
ten or twelve minutes throughout the 
day. 

During those great many years be- 
fore the Southern states realized the im- 
portance of close supervision over their 
game species, bobwhites had to be re- 
sourceful to survive. They have brought 
down that resourcefulness through the 
generations to the present day. Many 
of the coveys flushed out of fields go di- 
rectly to swamps which are almost im- 
penetrable for man or dog. I have seen 
coveys fly for a quarter of a mile, then 
light in tree tops instead of on the 
ground. Bobwhite has a way, too, of 
swinging behind trees away from a gun, 
or of flying directly toward a house or 
cow, so that the hunter dare not touch 
his trigger. 

Resourcefulness, courage, speed, deli- 
cate table flavor—there you have a com- 
bination that entitles Bobwhite to his 
place as the Number One game bird of 
the nation—Charles Elliott. 
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NEXT MONTH: The mule deer, an- | 
other of Outdoor Life’s full-color 
Studies of American game. 
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You skim off beards in swingtime, men, 
With Thin Gillette Blades—four for ten! 
Your face looks well-groomed, feels top-grade, 
And you get lots more shaves per blade! 











The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 
By The Maker 
Of The Famous 
Gillette Blue Blade 









New kind of edges 
hard enough to cut glass 











Keep your eye on the Infantry 
.... the doughboy does it! 
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CATCH BIGGER FIS 






AND MORE 
OF 'EM! 


Instantly attached to any 
Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Flies 
Once you use o GLO-LURE you'll never 
fish without one. The shy fellows can’t 
resist it. Lond your limit EVERY time you 
fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE today 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Double your money 
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“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 

de to Measure pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 
acts as ankle A are 
ACCEPT NO I} ATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure bilan 
and Footwear Catalog 
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SEND GIFT BASKETS OF 


Fabulous Fruit 
FROM OREGON 





The gift only a few 

can receive. Fabu- 

lous fruit from Blue 

Goose Orchards—du 
Comice Pears, once 
the luxury of French 
kings, immense mouth- 
watering Oranges, 
giant sized red and 
golden Delicious Ap- 
ples, Emperor Grapes, Nuts, Coachella Valley Dates 
and fascinating Sweets. Piled high in hand-woven 
snow-white baskets, with pompous red bow and 


gleaming cellophane wrapping. De luxe 
size (illustrated weighing about 20 $] 0?5 
Smaller Basket, weighing about 15 lbs. $8.95 


Christmas Box of 10 to 14 du Comice Pears $295 





Fruit o’ THe CaLenpar CLus—6 shipments each in 
season including basket at Christmas, prepaid, $22.50. 


Shipments guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition 
Shipments any time after Oct. 15. Check or money order. 
No orders outside LU’. S.—no C.O.D.'s. 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
24% Fir Street Medford, Oregon 
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Craft With Shallow Draft 


NLESS you have a shallow-draft 
boat, you are bound to pass up 
many an inlet, bay, lake, pond, or 
stream in your section that might 
otherwise be profitably explored. Or, if 
there’s a near-by waterway that leads 
back through isolated and interesting 
country, chances are that you confine 
yourself to a canoe or other small craft, 
when you might better take to one that’s 
large enough to be comfortable, or even 
to afford sleeping quarters in the cabin. 

All too many people think shal- 
low-draft boats must, of necessity, 
be small. That is often true; yet 
the fact remains that this country 
has a well-earned reputation for 
large hulls of such scant draft that 
they can be used where the water 
could be measured in inches rather 
than in feet. And these, if the 
sportsmen in question only knew 
it, are the answer to their prayers. 

Scow, sharpie, garvey, certain 
dead-rise types, models with tunnel 
stern, surface propeller, paddle 
wheel, propeller well, or air drive 

all these have resulted from ef- 
forts to solve the shallow-draft 
problem in one way or another, for 
boats both large and small. The 
well-known tilting feature of the 
outboard motor is another helpful 
contribution to the cause. 

Even in the case of a small open 
boat, a few inches’ difference in 
draft can make it satisfactory or 
anything but. For example, all 
duck boats draw but little water; 
yet those with a well-rounded V- 
bottom, for added ability in rough 
water, would hardly be suitable for 
very shallow marsh work. Here 
you want a flat-floored hull—but 
not necessarily a true flat-bottom 
skiff. A round bottom is O.K., pro- 
vided the ribs amidships don’t be- 
gin to bend till they reach the turn 
of the bilge, well out toward the 
sides. Similarly, a V-bottom type 
meant for shallow work should be 
almost flat amidships, with a no- 
ticeable V only at the ends. 

Modern stock-built outboard runabouts 
generally serve well in this respect, for 
the hull design is such that at cruising 
speeds its stern doesn’t drag down and 
increase the draft; instead, the stern 
tends to ride level or even lift out of the 
water. Models designed for open-water 
use, however, can be ruled out of the dis- 
cussion as having a little too much draft. 

Incidentally, it is likely that the very 
powerful outboards developed for use by 
our armed forces will be available after 
the war, at least in say 50 horsepower 
size. While not necessarily built for 
speed, they should be powerful enough to 


turn good-size propellers. So it would 
not surprise me to see more and larger 
cruisers so powered; and the combina- 
tion of shallow draft and tiltable out- 
board would make them ideal for the 
purposes under discussion here. 

For the cheapest shallow-draft boats 
big enough to be comfortable for day 
use, and perhaps to accommodate your 
camping gear or even a cabin as well, 
you should consider such flat-bottom 
types as the scow, the sharpie, and the 
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Postwar sportsman: "How in thunder can he 
catch fish from that old-fashioned rowboat?" 


garvey. Their simplicity of consiruction, 
added to the fact that they can be built 
of low-cost lumber, puts them within al- 
most everyone’s financial reach. 

The true scow hull, square-ended and 
beamy, has its limitations, but when fit- 
ted with a cabin it makes an ideal shal- 
low-water houseboat. I recall one only 
18 ft. long which a friend of mine used on 
a chain of small northern lakes. Built 
from a _ well-thought-out set of stock 
plans, it had a cabin whose floor was let 
down into the hull. This novel feature 
kept the apparent height of the house 
within pleasing limits, yet permitted 5 ft. 
8 in. of headroom over the galley or 
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kitchen, and adequate headroom (4% ft.) 
over a couple of comfortable settee- 
berths. Though a marine toilet and hang- 
ing lockers were also under cover, enough 
open space was left for a sizeable for 
ward deck and a short after one. 

Thanks to the boat’s small size and its 
rather light but strongly planned co: 
struction, it could be shifted from one 
anchorage to another simply by clamping 
a small outboard astern. A small skiff 
was towed along, so that its owner and a 
friend or two, using the houseboat as 
home base, could work out on fish- 
ing excursions to their hearts’ con- 
tent—all at very low cost, on waters 
where a boat of deeper draft would 
have been out of the question. 

Larger houseboats, however, are 
admittedly hard to move. Short 
shifts to other anchorages can be 
made by using a powerful larg« 
wheeled outboard, or by towing with 
an outboard skiff—either lashed 
alongside or moving out ahead. But 
for long vacation river trips and 
such, an automobile or marine e: 
gine should be installed to drive a 
paddle wheel or a propeller. 

Where the propeller shaft runs out 
the bottom astern in the usual way, 
however, the wheel might be dan 
aged by obstructions; and beside 
there would no longer be a shallow 
draft. What’s needed here is a tu 
nel in the hull, so that the propeller 
can operate under protection and 
no increase in draft. But that ca 
for careful designing, or instead of 
turning in a solid stream of water 
the wheel will suck in air and débri 

A paddle wheel is better suited to 
amateur installation. I recall seeing 
one ingenious design in which th: 
arms extended out over the stern to 
take the wheel, while the drive shaft 
was connected to the engine by an 
arrangement of sprockets and 
chains. A system of pulleys and 
belts could also be made to serve. 

Some people foresee quite a future 
for houseboats of similar type 
boats which will borrow from our larger 
landing barges the idea of a drop door i: 
the bow, so that a small car can be car- 
ried aboard and run ashore at will. 

With slight modifications, the conven- 
tional scow hull can be improved in sea- 
worthiness and looks, yet retain its basi¢ 
advantages: low cost, roominess, and 
shallow draft. Or it can be changed, as 
in the garvey, to a narrower affair with 
higher and better-shaped sides and a bot 
tom which, though flat, sweeps forward 
in a graceful curve to a spoon-shaped 
bow. Such a boat, fitted with a well-de- 
signed tunnel stern to take the propeller 
and shaft of an inboard engine, can be 
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quite satisfactory in fairly rough water 
as well as in shallow waier. A smaller 
edition, lightly though strongly built, and 
powered by an outboard, would be really 
fast. 

The sharpie is something like an over- 
size skiff, with a sharp bow, a stern that’s 
either pointed or square, and a flat bot 
tom that is usually cross-planked for 
ease of construction. Given a cente: 
board and rig, sharpies up to 35 ft. long 
will sail remarkably well and can have a 
comfortable cabin. They are admittedly 
hard to drive by a propeller, yet boats so 
powered are met with, especially ir 
southern Atlantic tidewater sections, and 
many with a shallow deadrise to their 
bottoms are engaged in commercial fish 
ing and freighting in the shallow water 
there. 

Suppose you want a shallow-water boat 
which at the same time would be safe 
enough to take you through connected 
waters that are wide enough to get really 
rough, neither a garvey nor a sharpie 
seems to suit. Here the pleasure-boat 





A century ago Audubon watched pas- 
senger pigeons alighting in trees in 
such numbers that the limbs sometimes 
gave way under their weight. Yet in 
fifty years the passenger pigeon had 
been exterminated and a reward of 
$1,000 for evidence that a single 
specimen still existed went unclaimed. 

Don’t let the rest of our game birds 
go the way this one did. 


BUY A LICENSE! 
even if you feel that there will be no 


chance of using it this year. It will 
help in the vital work of conservation. 





versions of types used for commercial 
fishing and other work will be found 
roomy, serviceable, and good-looking 
One such is the sea-skiff type, with a bot 
tom designed to withstand beaching on 
a rough, harborless coast. Another is thé 
Chesapeake Bay Hooper’s Island typ: 
with its deadrise bottom veed up gracs 
fully at the bow yet almost flat amid 
ships, and a stern design which permits 
the propeller to turn very close to the 
surface. 

Also, heavy skiffs used for commercial 
fishing sometimes have a well astern into 
which the propeller and the after end of 
its shaft can be raised, when passing 
over shoals or reefs, by means of a sp¢ 
cial coupling on the shaft. (For normal 
operation the shaft lies in the usual posi 
tion underneath the stern.) A patented 
drive for small inboard engines installed 
in a Canadian-made pleasure boat with 
round bottom and lapstreak planking 
makes use of a similar refinement. This 
boat is intended for sport fishing and 
short runs. 

Surface drives, where the propelle! 
operates partly out of water, and the tur 
neled stern drive mentioned in connec 
tion with houseboats, are other ways < 
solving the draft problem. Lastly there's 
the air-driven type, where a woode! 
bladed propeller in a protecting cage 
astern is turned by an inboard engine to 
drive a very shallow hull. Military u 
of this drive, which has been on and off 
the market for some years, promises 
postwar developments which should in 
terest the sportsman.—J. A. Emmett. 
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UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 
SERVED MAN... On the night of 
October 12th, 1492, Columbus saw dim, 
flickering lights in the West. Sign of land, 
they dispelled mutinous thoughts of his 
crew. Landing at dawn, he found native 
torches made from the resinous wood of 
Tabanuco palm trees. Contrast this primi- 
tive, portable light, with the brilliant, 
bullet-fast beam you get from Winchester 
flashlights and batteries. 
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batteries’ 
cuts the inkiest darkness 


soon be available... 
not be too distant when you will again enjoy all 
the brilliant bu//et-fast light from Winchester 
batteries that you want. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., Division 
of Western Cartridge Company. 
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2d7 light 


When the lights of peace go on again watch 
Winchester. For now, day by day, the black 
clouds of war are being swiftly rolled back. A 
limited supply of Winchester batteries may 


and we hope the time will 


LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN 


ESTER 








Ducks Can Improve Any War 


Continued from puyge 29) 


small open spots where some kind of 
short green water grass grew which the 
ducks fed upon. These openings were 
also the feeding grounds of many differ- 
ent kinds of wading birds which 
swarmed up with the ducks as we ap- 
proached. Then there were several flocks 
of large white herons that seemed al- 
most psychic, as they would take wing 
long before we reached their resting 
place, circle, climb high into the sky, 
and disappear into the distance. They 
alone seemed to leave the swamp. All 
other birds, including the ducks, would 
fly to some other clearing in the swamp 
and settle there. 

Hundreds of large coots were present 
They were about twice the size of 
any I had seen before, and looked like 
American birds, except they had bril- 
liant red bills. 

Before I had made my way very far 
into the swamp I heard Fred fire twice 
and, looking in his direction, saw hun- 
dreds of ducks getting up. A dozen black 
mallards passed right over my head. 
How I wanted to shoot! But didn’t, re- 
membering my promise to Fred to get my 
first fifteen with es few shells as possible. 

Most of the ducks lit about 100 yards 
north of me, so I began creeping in that 
direction, making as little noise as pos- 
sible. As I crept closer through very 
thick reeds I came to a small opening no 
more than ten yards in diameter, and, 
lo and behold, there sat about twenty 
honest-to-goodness greenwing teal. They 
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too, 


saw me and shot up like a covey of quail. 
I caught them just as they rose, and 
fired once, knocking down three. I had 
a tough time recovering them in the 
reeds, but finally found them all. At the 
sound of the shot the mallards got up 
about seventy-five yards away and cir- 
cled for some ten minutes, settling back 
down in the same place about the time I 
had recovered my last teal. With the 
teal in my belt I crept toward the mal- 
lards, crawling through the ankle-deep 
water on my knees and one hand, hold- 
ing my gun in the other, as the reeds 
were not tall in this area. 

When I reached the edge of the clear- 
ing where the mallards were I saw they 
were all about fifty yards away on the 
opposite side. About halfway across the 
clearing was a small clump of tall reeds 
that I thought I might be able to keep 
between the mallards and myself until 
I could get them a little more in range. 

I started crawling toward those reeds, 
making every effort to keep the ducks 
from seeing me but, alas, ducks seem 
to be as wary in one part of the world 
as another. Just as I got started they 
spotted me, and off they went in every 
direction. The largest bunch 


of them | 


circled over the edge of the swamp and | 
then seemed to disappear into the trees. | 


This I believed to be an illusion—ducks 
don’t light on trees, especially mallards. 

By this time I had decided that it was 
too hot for crawling and that I would let 
Fred do the work for awhile. 
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SPORTSMAN'S 
FRIEND 
TOMORROW 


KA-BAR Sheath Knives are favorites among 
our Soldiers, Sailors and Marines. Whether 


they are slashing thru jungle growth, cutting 


tent pegs or eliminating an enemy, our fight- 
ing men have learned to depend on their 
KA-BARS. These fine, sturdy, well-balanced 
sheath knives have proved a friend in need 
to many a soldi 


r 

At present, KA-BAR Sheath Knives are 
made only by government direction for our 
boys in Service. But when you are ready for 
that postwar hunting trip, KA-BARS will 
again be waiting for you at your favorite 
sporting goods counter. A KA-BAR true- 
balance Sheath Knife, with rugged built-in 
dependability, is worthwhile waiting for. 


UNION CUTLERY CO., INC., OLEAN, N.Y. 
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| my station in the clump of reeds in the 
center of the clearing and waited for 


off my head net, wiped the perspiration 
from my face, applied some mosquito lo- 
tion, and put the net into my pocket, de- 
ciding I could shoot better without it. 

After about ten minutes’ waiting I 
heard Fred open up again, firing three 
times, and, looking in his direction, I 
saw them coming. There they were, 
hundreds of them! And from then on, 
things went too fast to tell about. All 
the ducks seemed to want to light in the 
clearing I commanded—and I did com- 
mand every inch of it! 





|light within ten yards of me, and I 
opened up with both barrels just as they 
| were settling, getting four of them. A 
| bunch of pintails came in right after 
|them; then teal, and more mallards. I 
was firing as fast as I could reload. I 
could hear Fred doing the same thing 
and knew he was in their favorite clear- 
ing at the other end of the swamp. I had 
never seen so many ducks at one time, 
and they were flying back and forth be- 
tween the two of us. The boys at camp 
were all going to get a real meal. 

After about fifteen minutes of the 
fastest shooting I have ever done I took 
inventory. I found I had seventeen 
ducks—and four shells left! And I actu- 
ally had four black mallards, a couple of 
| beautiful little ducks that I couldn’t iden- 
|tify, three pintails, and several green- 
wing, bluewing, and cinnamon teal. The 
teal were larger than any I had seen in 
the states, but were exactly like our teal 
in every other respect. 
| Since I had more than my quota of 
| fifteen birds I felt I could use the re- 
|maining four precious shells for the 
| tough shots that I have always loved so 
|much. So I took my station and waited. 
| A high flying mallard came in fast 
| and weaving It was one of those shots 
you make once in a lifetime and never 
| forget. I led him plenty and just hoped. 
He came down from way up there like 
a rock, and I felt a thrill inside I hadn’t 
come close to feeling for two years. 

A minute later two teal came in fast 
and low. I caught one with the first shot, 
but missed the second. But the first bird 
came down so clean I didn’t feel badly 
about the miss. With my remaining 
shell I stopped another mallard, not as 
high as the first, but it was a sweet shot. 

I gathered up my birds and started 
back to meet Fred. We met just in front 
of our trail that led ‘back into the jungle, 
and as we waded through the last few 
yards of swamp Fred said, “Look at ’em, 
Dave. We've got thirty-five of the most 
beautiful ducks I ever saw!” 

“Heavy, too,” I said, laughing. 

We reached the edge of the jungle and 
sat down to rest. As we sat there we be- 
held a most astonishing sight—about ten 
black mallards flew right out of the tree 
we were sitting under and winged their 
way back into the swamp. Believe it or 
not! Mallards do light in trees, in New 
Cruinea anyway. 

We started home and Fred said, “It’s 
|}a funny war, isn’t it? Black mallards 
lighting in trees; our belts loaded with 
ducks, and a bunch of hungry boys back 
at camp to appreciate them more than 
any ducks were ever appreciated before. 
| I think, Dave, today has been the most 
wonderful day of my life.” 

I was glad Fred said that, because it 
was his last duck hunt. Fred went down 
| fighting—doing his bit to guarantee a 
free and fearless future full of “wonder- 
ful days” for all of us. 
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him to send some ducks my way. I took | 


First, a big flock of mallards tried to 
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Books 


for Sportsmen 


JUST FISHING 
by Ray Bergman 


The best single volume on 
fresh-water fishing. When, 
where, and how to fish for 
trout, bass, lake trout, wall- 
eyed pike, pickerel, perch, 
bullheads, and many others. 
Solid information on fishes’ 
habits, tackle and lures and 
their use. 11 plates in full 
color, 24 drawings, and 6 
plates of flies and lures. 
$5.00 








WooDcock 
by John Alden Knight 


At last—the complete, author- 

es =) itative book that tells sports- 
- COCK men and naiure lovers all they 
ypCr want to know about the bird’s 
+ life cycle, feeding habits, 
. migration and flyways, win- 
tering grounds, mating activ- 
ity—also types of cover, in- 
fluence of season and weather, 
woodcock dogs, guns, shells 
and loads, and other hunting 
lore. Illustrated with 17 pho- 
tographs and 5 color plates 
by Dr EDGAR BURKE. 
$4.00 
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A Book ON 
DUCK SHOOTING 
by Van Campen Heilner 


Covers every phase of water- 
fowling in all parts of North 
America, Great Britain and 


DUK SHOOTING Central Europe. Includes de- 


& me - scriptions and recognition- 
_ drawings of 58 common wa- 
¥ terfowl. sections on flight 
x speeds, flyways. decoys, boats, 
blinds, duck clubs, and resto- 

KX 


ration of marsh areas. 16 
paintings in full color and 
137 drawings by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt, 236 photos, 5 maps 
vai aggre nurse 1.50 


UPLAND 
GAME SHOOTING 
by H. L. Betten 


A complete guide for the 
upland hunter, anywhere in 
America. Covers hunting for 
pheasant, partridge, dove, 
jacksnipe, ptarmigan, wood- 
cock, mountain quail, band- 
tailed pigeon, grouse, turkey 
upland plover, bobwhite, rab- 
bit, and many others. Chap- 
ters on guns and loads, dogs, 
and cooking game 9 full- 
color paintings and 28 draw- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt 

$5.00 


FRESH-WATER BASS by Ray Bergman $5.00 
RAISING GAME BIRDS 


by Horace Mitchell $5.00 
TROUT by Ray Bergman 5.00 
GUNS AND GUNNING 

by Capt. Paul A. Curtis $5.00 
SALT WATER FISHING 

by Van Campen Heilner $5.00 
NIP AND TUCK by Ray P. Holland $2.50 
Each volume lavishly illustrated with color plates 


drawings, or photos. Send for handsome illustrated 
circular describing these books fully, free on request 


ALFRED: A- KNOPF 
Publisher + 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
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When it’s time out for leisure, Kentatchy” 

with those to whom graciozs lieing is natural. And 
there’s a reason. The uniform quality and flavor of 
this fine liquor have been the ity of the same 
Kentucky family for over eines years. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Interporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 











New Chris-Craft 16-ft. Special Runabout 


Here is a new Chris-Craft model that will really do things for you! Drive it over the 


waterways at thrilling speeds to 37 m.p.h. Slip your surfboard behind it and give the 


kids a thrill. Take your friends along — note the wide, roomy seats. Don’t forget your 
favorite fishing haunts, the rest and relaxation it will open up for you. Colorful .. . 
chummy ... complete with all needed equipment . . . highest quality . . . expert work 


Algonac, Mich. manship. Our quantity production methods insure maximum quality at the lowest 


possible price to you... Ready after Victory. We are 100% on war work now 


[2.4 Buy ULS.War Bonds Today— 


Cadillac, Mich. a 


lop10979 Ot Comnne«anedd Your Cttn 


Holland, Mich. & Z fear @ 
i ¢€ é£t 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. * WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDE C hy MOTOR BOATS 
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Sportsman Pipe 


Mixture is a choice as- 


sembly of the finest aged 


> 
~< 


domestic and imported 
tobaccos... Blended by 


experts in putting diver- 


gent flavors and fra- 
grances together...A 
mixture that's a triumph 
of mildness and bouquet 
---More contentment for 
the smoker and more 


pick-up for the pipe. 


LEND 
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PIPE MIXTURE 
The Champion of Blends” 


In tewo pocket sizes: 1 0x. at 20¢ and 1% 0%, 
at 35¢, as well as two glass humidor jars: 
8 ox. at $1.50 and 16 oz. at $2.85. 

At better stores everywhere. 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC. 
663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Distributors also of Custombilt Pipes...Sosieni Fine 
English Pipes ond Sportsmon Toiletries for Men. 
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Pintails) Here 


(Continued from page 
right, toward open river. By this time 
I am also swinging on the target, and 
after Pete’s second shot—another miss 
—I shoot. The duck towers up momen- 
tarily, then cartwheels to the water 


“It’s getting pretty bad, Pete, when 
I have to shoot your ducks for you.” 

“Had to let you catch up somehow.” 

“And waste ten cents’ worth of gun- 
powder? Not you!” 

That lone black mallard seems to be 
the last with any inclination to tarry, and 


dusk is approaching. “We'd better call 
it a day,” Pete says. “Looks like we're go 
ing to have a rough trip in.” 

With guns and equipment safely in the 
boat, we push off to collect the decoys 


Then, as Pete winds the anchor ropes 
around the blocks and stows them in 
their baskets, I start the motor up. The 


prow is slapping down hard on the wate! 
kicking a fine cold spray over us, when I 
swing the front around and head for the 
opening between two islands with the 
throttle wide. It is a thrill, this ride ir 
The waves toss our sturdy boat from side 
to side, and we are soaked to the 
skin from the spray. It is pitch dark 
when we reach shore 

By the time we the highway 
toward home the car heater is radiating 
waves of warm air. The chill is out of us 
when we swing the yard and our 
lights flash across the front porch 

Following our usual procedure, we take 
our gear in first. My wife asks several 
times what luck we have had, but we 
enjoy keeping the family in suspense and 
always save the ducks till last 

The warm smell of food tantalizes us 
as we change into dryer clothes. As we 
sit down at the table a roast duck, swim 
ming in brown gravy, is brought in 


soon 


are on 


into 


left-over from our last hunt. This too is 
family tradition; when possible, duck 
dinner after a duck hunt. The practice 
adds much to our pleasure 

With a hot dinner creating a com- 
fortable fullness inside us we retreat to 
the easy-chairs in the living room, and 
relive the day in memory ° 

The pleasant memory fades; the print 


ing on the pages of my physics textbook 
again becomes clear, and I am not sitting 
in any easy-chair 

Yes, the dream has faded. But I realize 
that it is one of the reasons I am here. It 
is a part of the future we are fighting for 


Cow Moose Trees Man 


HE chief of police of Shelburne, Nova 

Scotia, now knows that a cow 
with a calf can be quite as dangerous as 
a she-bear with cubs. 


moose 


He was fishing in Shelburne County, 
when a moose calf emerged from the 
woods and came close to him. At the 


moment, the chief was busy with a big 
trout and gave the calf scant attention 
But a crashing in the brush made him 
forget the trout, and he looked up to 
find himself being charged by a very 
angry cow moose. 

The chief tried to chase her away by 
yelling at her, but she was not to be 
stopped. He dropped his rod and climbed 
the nearest spruce in almost nothing 
flat, barely escaping the moose’s slash 
ing hoofs. When finally he was able to 
come to earth again, his rod and line 
had been carried downstream. 
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... SPORTSMAN 
CUSTOMBILT is a 
pipe for the affec- 
tions...It is a treas- 
ure to handle and 
a friend to smoke 
...Bench-made by 
stylists who never 
repeat themselves 
...No two ever 
alike... Carved 
from the largest 
stummels of se- i 
lected imported 


Bruyere, so as to 









give the cooler 
smoke of a larger 
bowl...Lightweight 
and broken-in the 
instant it is filled 


and aflame, 


SS * "tee Bo 


CUSTOM 
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Tam 


Pipe tllustrated, $8.50. The CUSTOMBILT 

Pipe collection includes a wide range of 

styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 

up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes. 
At better stores everywhere. 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC. 
663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sasieni 
Fine English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 











DEER SEASON 


HE wartime restrictions which have 

curtailed our camping, fishing, and 

hunting, like most other inconveni- 

ences, have their compensations. 
There is, for example, the bright promise 
of new and better postwar products to 
make our outdoor activities more pleas- 
ant and exciting. 

Once full peacetime manufacturing is 
resumed we can expect a brand-new line 
of concentrated foods — dehydrated 
meats, vegetables, and fruits which will 
enable campers to prepare better meals 
than have been possible in the past. 
These foods are going to be mighty use- 
ful to canoeists, hikers, explorers, and 
other “go light” campers. Besides being 
tasty and satisfying, complete meals of 
dehydrated foods can be assembled in 
pocket-size packages that weigh only a 
few ounces. 

New fabrics and improved methods of 
waterproofing them will result in better 
tents and outdoor clothing. They’ll be 
lighter and stronger and, in the case of 
clothes, more comfortable. 

Recently developed insecticides and in- 
sect repellents will make living in fly and 
mosquito-infested regions less painful. 
Just a pinch of one of the former will re- 
putedly kill all insect life in the average- 
size tent in a matter of seconds—very 
welcome news to campers who have ex- 
perienced the annoyance of having to get 
up several times during the night and 
stage a “mosquito hunt.” 

Yes, we sportsmen can look forward to 
great days afield. And highly important 
to our enjoyment of postwar fishing and 
hunting will be the development of home- 
size freezing units; for freezing is far and 
away the easiest and best way to pre- 
serve fish and game as well as other 
foods. It’s easiest because less time and 
work are required; best, because frozen 
foods retain all their original freshness 
and fine flavor. Preserving surplus fish 
and game by fast freezing promises to 
be so valuable to sportsmen I think a 
description of the method is justified 





now, even though we may have to wait 
for some time before the equipment will 
be freely available. 

Considerable progress had been made 
in the development and distribution of 
these home freezers, and the business 
was entering a boom stage when the war 
abruptly stopped production. Prices be- 
fore the war ranged from $250 to $800 and 
more, depending upon size and capacity. 
While no one wants to risk predictions 
on future price ranges, we can reason- 
ably expect the cost of a home freezer to 
come in line with that of the regular 
home refrigerator. Numerous manufac- 
turers have indicated their interest in 
building freezers, and competition usual- 
ly works out to the consumer’s advan- 
tage. 

Home freezers resemble the boxes for 
storing ice cream we see in stores and 
soda fountains. They are about as high 
and wide as a store counter and contain 
two or more compartments, one for 





MEAT GOES INTO THE FREEZER 


freezing and the others for storage after 
the food is frozen. Families which in- 
tend to freeze a variety of foods will find 
that a unit containing 6 cu. ft. of space 
for each person is about right. Six cubic 
feet will hold approximately 175 lb. of 
meats. Cost of operating family freezers 
is reasonable; users report the electricity 
consumption to be about $2.50 a month. 

The home freezer requires no more at- 
tention than an electric refrigerator. Like 
the refrigerator, it has an adjustable tem- 
perature control. This control is turned 
to the lowest temperature for the initial 
fast freezing of food, then switched to the 
zero point for storage. 

A home freezing unit will enable the 
sportsman to freeze and store a single 
fish, or the quarters of a deer with equal 
certainty and convenience. Once frozen, 
the fish or game will keep until needed 
and, when cooked, will taste the same as 
it would have if eaten the day it went 
into the freezer. This last point is one of 
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the big features of the home freezer 
People not interested in the economy or 
convenience of such equipment have been 
won over to it solely because of the fine 
flavor of fast-frozen foods. 

Naturally your fish and game won't 
come out of a freezer in any better con- 
dition than they went in it, so prompt 
field treatment is going to be just as im- 
portant as ever. Game should be bled, 
if necessary, and cleaned promptly. 
Large animals should be cooled. Some 
game will be improved if aged for a day 
or so, which is best done at a temperature 
of between 32 and 38 degrees F. Fish 
caught in warm weather should be kept 
on ice until ready for the freezer. Dry ice 
is convenient and it should be freely 
available when conditions again let us 
make as many trips after fish as we like. 

All meat that goes into a freezer is 
cut into meal-size pieces or packages 
and enclosed in Cellophane to prevent 
loss of moisture while stored. This is 
very important because all forms of re- 
frigeration tend to dry out unwrapped 
food, and with a loss of moisture goes a 
a corresponding loss of flavor. Several 
dozen firms manufacture bags for en- 
closing foods to be frozen; some of the 
bags are quickly sealed by merely press- 
ing the top edges together with a warm 
iron. / 

Large game is divided into regular 
meat cuts such as steaks, chops, and 
roasts. Small game can be cut up into 
serving pieces to save space or, if it’s t 
be roasted later, it can be left whole and 
stuffed with dressing before freezing 
This enables the cook to serve a game 
dinner at some future date, on short no- 
tice and with a minimum of work. 

Small fish are usually frozen whole 
the big fellows filleted or cut into se 
tions. Fins, heads, and tails may be re- 
moved to conserve room. 

Each package of meat should be ac- 
curately tagged before going into the 
freezing compartment. Freezing time is 
about 8 hours. New refrigerants, how- 


ever, promise to reduce this materially 
possibly to as short as 2 or 3 hours. When 
frozen the meat 


is transferred to the 
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Selected Briar 


s 950 


THE PROOF OF THIS PIPE 
IS IN THE SMOKING... No need for glittering generalities or extravagant claims 


to describe the Royalton Crown... Men who really know pipes will recognize in those 
SIX PATENTED FEATURES the elements that make this the only pipe of its kind—a pipe 
that stays everlastingly dry ... Condensing well drains out bitter fragments and juices 


—keeping bowl! and mouthpiece, free of all impurities. Advanced construction assures 


efficient, speedy cleaning. 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC., OZONE PARK, N. Y. 





Among the many precision optics and 
optical instruments produced by Argus 
for the armed services—the Argus spot- 
ting scope has found a great variety 
of uses. 

This added experience and knowledge 
gained during the war assures you of 
even better instruments for peacetime 
pursuits—you will “shoot” better with 
Argus in more ways than one. 


ARGUS, 
ANN ARBOR, 


INCORPORATED 





Cutaway view showing lenses and prisms 
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Cameras and Optical Instruments 
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ORDER ONE 
NOW! 






$ 95 plus Parcel Post 

Pre-Paid or C.0.D,. 
HUNTING AND FISHING KNIFE 
with 


GENUINE LEATHER SHEATH 


, Blade, Hollow Ground 


7 2 Inch 
Genuine Leather Handle 


Guaranteed Shatterproof 
Money refunded within 10 days if not satisfactory 
E. G. WATERMAN & CO. 
25 Bleeker Street, New York, New York 
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BIG VALVE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 


& BAGS 
with TALON Sold By 
FASTENERS Everywhere 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
drab lining. 100% all new woo! filling. Talon fasten- 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
air mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW, 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6th St., SanFrancisco3, Callt. 






storage part of the device. Proper! 
frozen meats will keep as long as 6 to 12 
months. Of course the present gam 
laws of a number of states will have t 
be revised before such long storage i 
legal, but I think these revisions will b: 
made. In fact, they are already bein 
contemplated by some of the fish an 
game commissions. 

When the meat removed from 
freezer for use, it can be thawed befor: 
it is cooked or put over heat in the 
frozen state. In the latter case some ex 
tra time on the stove will, of course, b« 
required. One way to thaw frozen foox 
is to put it in a regular refrigerator fe 
several hours or overnight. If you’re i 
a hurry, keep it at room temperature 


is 


1 ye rage owning home freezer 

won’t confine their use merely to sto! 
ing surplus game and fish. They will quit« 
likely freeze regular meats, fruits, vege 
tables, eggs, and cream, when cheap and 
plentiful, to be eaten when scarce. Cooked 
dishes, too, may be frozen and eaten 

week, month, or year later. For instance 


housewives often make up a quantit 
of pie filling, soup stock, or a favorit« 
sauce and freeze what’s not to be used 


immediately. 

Another stunt is to package up a con 
plete dinner—a roast stuffed chicke: 
peas, string beans, or asparagus; a ga! 
den salad of fresh lettuce or endive; ar 
strawberries and whipping cream ft 
dessert. The package is labeled ‘“‘chicke 
dinner” and frozen for some future ne¢ 
or emergency, say when unexpected con 
pany puts in an appearance just befor: 
meal time. 

Home freezers require very little car: 
Defrosting is necessary only two or thre 
times a year and once each year the con 
partments are washed clean. For co! 
venience this cleaning can be timed for 
a date when the supply of stored fo 
is low. 

Yes, the home freezer is going to pl: 
a major role in our postwar lives. It w 
enable us to eat better and more cheap! 
fresh seasonal foods will be availal 
the year around without any stiff per 


ty in cost; the work of preparing 
cooking meals will be reduced; and 
will permit us to make a more sat 


factory and thrifty use of every pound 
fish and game we obtain. This last 
mighty important. We sportsmen, 
course, have always had ways to pI 
serve our surpluses—by canning, smo! 
ing, drying, and pickling. These method 
are not as easy and satisfactory as fa 
freezing. They are, however, old a 
time tried, so until the day arrives whe 
the home freezer becomes a comm 
place, let’s keep right on using the! 
—Maurice H. Decker. 


Hammock Camp Bed 


FTER 50 years of sleeping out in thé 
open—on all sorts of camp beds 
I was shown by a tenderfoot how to get 
a really good night’s rest. His equi 
ment was a cheap hammock with a small 
pillow pad, 15 ft. of rope for each er 
a heavy blanket, and a piece of wate! 
proof duck. He simply stretched tl 
hammock between two trees, with plent) 
of rope at each end to keep it flat; folded 
the blanket lengthwise on the hammoc 
crawled in between the folds, and drew 
the canvas over him with its sides har 
ing down. 

Try it some time. 
fresh air and at the same time have 
comfortable snake, ant, and showel 
proof bed.—George C. Benidict. 
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Deer Hunt 


(Continued from page 13) 


now it was time to try our hand at some 
deer hunting. 

The next afternoon we were back forty 
miles from the coast at a tinaja, or tank, 
where the cattle of the pioneer Aguirre 
family watered. We had borrowed a 
couple of horses from the Aguirres and 
we had acquired Santiago to take care of 
the caballos and to guide us around. 
Santiago punches cows for the Aguirres, 
and when he isn’t punching cows he isa 
trapper. He is a very nice guy, a crack 
hunter with eyes like an eagle, as you 
shall presently see. We were the first 
gringos he had ever known, and he spoke 
not one word of English. 

About the time we had the camp set 
up, Santiago came up with the horses, 
and I thought we might take a short turn 
around camp to look over the country 
and decide where we would hunt in the 
morning. I rigged the scabbard up on 
my saddle, adjusted the stirrups for these 
long legs of mine, and Santiago and I set 
forth. My chances of getting a deer that 
first afternoon were about one in a thou- 
sand. The wind was howling and great 
gray clouds were scudding across the sky. 
It was bitter cold, particularly for warm 
Sonora; and if I hadn’t presented Santi- 
ago with a sweat shirt before we left 
camp, I believe he would have frozen in 
his cotton shirt and thin cotton jumper. 

In the flats we saw fresh sign of the big 
desert mule deer, and in the hills, the 
heart-shape tracks of the little white- 
tail. But no deer. Then, as the sun headed 
down in the west and we turned back 
toward camp, Santiago pulled up his 
horse and said, in Spanish: “I see the tail 
of a mule deer.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“On the second hill.” 

I got off the horse, took my 8X binocu- 
lars, and tried to see that “tail of a mule 
deer.” No could do. The hillside was at 
least 500 yards away and thick with palo- 
verde trees. 

“There!” Santiago said. “There it is 
again. I believe it is another.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘“Let’s go on foot.” 

We hobbled the horses and—keeping 
trees and brush between us and the deer 
—sneaked through a wide arroyo, over a 
little ridge, and into another arroyo about 
200 yards from the palo-verdes where 
Santiago had glimpsed the game. 

I sat down and put the glasses on the 
spot once more. It wasn’t easy to see any- 
thing because the hillside was in deep 
shadow and the setting sun fuzzed the 
lenses. But in a moment a doe walked 
out of the trees and glanced around. 
Then another doe came out. Then a 
three-point buck. I let the glasses drop, 
dug my heels into the ground, and was 
about to plant a bullet behind the buck’s 
shoulder when Santiago touched my 
shoulder and whispered, “No, wait! Look 
to the left. There’s a great big buck— 
oh, very big!” 

I saw him then, an enormous buck that 
looked as big as a horse and carried a 
head like a rocking-chair. He had evi- 
dently caught a movement and was get- 
ting out of there, leaving the does in his 
harem to their fate. I just glimpsed him 
as he went over a ridge into a side draw. 
I didn’t have time to shoot, but that one 
look was enough to make my heart jump. 

“Come on!” said Santiago. “Let’s cut 
him off.” 

Having trapped and punched cows all 
over that country, he knew just where to 
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*When hunting, wear your Mido... your arm's 

natural motion will keep it fully wound. It's the 

100% waterproof watch that winds itself. Shock- 

resistant... anti-magnetic...17 jewels. Supply 

limited ... worth waiting for. MULTIFORT 

* SUPER 

Write for illustrated booklet, E124, Mido Watch Co. of America, Inc,, AUTOMATIC 
665 Fifth Ave., N.Y.22,N.Y...1n Canada, 410St. Peter St., Montreal. 











Something NEW in 


Vater Hens 
by COVERED WAGON 


Come V-Day! 


To date our entire plant facilities and resources have 
been devoted to building Army Troop Transports for 
Uncle Sam. These same facilities that made Covered 
Wagon the world’s largest producers of trailer homes, 
again will be utilized for the production of a brand new 
series of ultra modern, lower cost trailer home designs—for 
travel, recreation and business. 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
502 Cass Avenue Mt. Clemens, Mich. 





ORIGINATORS AND BUILDERS OF TRAILER HOMES 













Removable 
transparent 
card holders. 


ENGER-KRESS 


BILLFOLD 


No more fumbling for cards, passes, 


identification. Swinging envelopes put 
them all at your finger tips. Ample space 
too, for currency, stamps, tickets. $2.50 


to $7.50. Plus tax. At most leading shops. 


sd tel 0) fee a 


tele] RS 
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go to intercept that buck. We had to go 
about 400 yards, and I doubt if it took us 
much more than a minute. We scrambled 
up the ridge, winded and puffing. A doe, 
one of the big buck’s harem, was trotting 
along about fifty yards away. Then his 
nibs came into view, trotting along with 
the power and majesty of a fine harness 
racer, nose in the air, his great antlers 
laid along his broad back. 

I shot offhand, and winded as I was, 
my first shot was a miss, just in front of 
his brisket. At the second shot he whirled 
and headed back for the ridge but I was 
sure he had been hit. On the third he 
went down as if poleaxed, and lay still. 

A grand buck he was, with a fine head, 
the grandfather of all the bucks in that 
section and one of the finest Sonora mule 
deer I have ever seen. By Western classi- 
fication he was an eight-pointer, since he 
had eight points on one antler; by East- 
ern classification he was a fourteen- 
pointer, since he had that many points 
altogether. We didn’t get to weigh him, 
but I am convinced he would have 
dressed out at somewhere between 225 
and 250 pounds. 

Seeing what a vaquero can 
make a horse do is something to astound 
an American. In the United States that 
buck alone would have been considered 
a big load for a horse, and it was all San- 
tiago and I together could do to get him 
on. But once the buck was lashed fast, 
Santiago got aboard with him. Stum- 
bling and with his legs buckling, the stout 
caballo made his way back to camp. 

Arriving there, I found that Eleanor 
had collected a bag of quail while I was 
gone; also that she had discovered, by 
taking a shot at a fox on a near-by hill- 
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This ideal 


gift. Hidden away from prying eyes, is the 


Enger-Kress Billfold makes an 


famous Secret Pocket that conceals big bills. 


There's a compartment too, for smaller bills 
and lots of room for cards, tickets, stamps, 
etc. Wide range of fine leathers. From $2.50 
to $6.00. Plus tox. The perfect Christmas gift! 


side, that the extractor of her .257 was 
on the fritz and that she would not be 
able to shoot it again until we picked up 
a new part back in the States. 

So the next morning, although insisting 
that the stock was too long for her, she 
set out with my pet .270. I put the 16 
gauge pump in my own scabbard just in 
case a covey of quail saw fit to attack me, 
but mostly I went along for the ride. 

Again the wind from the south was 
sweeping over the desert. sig white 
clouds with gray bellies rode the blue sky 
above us, and now and then one of them 
let go a few drops of rain. All in all, it 
was a wonderful day not to hunt deer, 
and for a long time we saw nothing. 

Then, in a particularly fine bit of coun- 
try where the interior valleys were all 
tracked up by deer, I told Santiago and 
Eleanor to ride over toa saddle that com- 
manded two valleys. I planned to circle 
a hill and see if I couldn’t run something 
over to them. 

I hadn’t gone 300 yards when 
movement on the hill 
white-tail doe got up. I stopped and 
watched. A big buck with a warty, heavy- 
beamed head and many points, popped 
out of the brush and stood looking at me. 
Then a three-pointer joined them. 

Some instinct must have told those 
venados that, though I had death in my 
heart, I couldn’t do anything about it 
with a pump gun and No. 7% shot. I 
was only fifty yards away, yet they stood 
staring at me as if I were the darnedest 
sight they had ever seen. But this wasn’t 
getting Eleanor a shot, so I put on my 
fiercest look and said “Boo!” Instantly 
their three big white tails, that looked as 
large as the deer themselves, went up— 
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and away scampered all three animals. | 

A moment later I heard the .270 crack | 
—once, twice, three times. 

When I negotiated the ridge I saw 
Eleanor and Santiago below me in the 
valley, bending over a deer. The smaller 
buck and the doe had come into view in 
the valley below them, bounding swiftly 
over low brush. Eleanor’s first shot had 
just clipped the buck in the flank. She 
swung farther ahead the next time and 
the bullet landed right in his chest, kill- 
ing him instantly at the top of his bound. 
Then, frightened by the noise, a gray fox 
had popped up on opposite hill almost 300 
yards away. Eleanor held just over its 
back as it stood there, and killed it with 
a single shot. 

“Lady,” said I, when I had surveyed 
the carnage, “I’d hate to see you use that 
.270 when you had taken time to practice 
up!” Santiago, who had never seen such 
shooting in his life, was absolutely gog- 
gle-eyed. Before that time the little 
woman had fired the .270 exactly once 
and that was some years ago when I first 
got it. Then she had said that the stock 
was too long for her and that the gun 
kicked like a mule. All of which goes to | 
show that rifles may kick when fired at 
targets—but not when fired at game! 

Poor Santiago! I am afraid he has 
some queer ideas about American wom- 
en. He thinks they are all dead shots. 
He also thinks they make their husbands 
cook breakfast for them. 

The first morning he looked rather 
queer when I built the fire, cooked break- 
fast, and brought fried quail, bacon, 
toast, marmalade, and coffee to my wife 
on atray. When I did the same thing the 
second morning, he called me aside and 
asked me confidentially if all American 
women lie abed while their husbands 
cook breakfast. I said it was an old 
American custom, and now he looks upon 
female gringos as a deadly but useless 
race of women who toil not, but who can 
shoot like sixty. 

That afternoon when we got back to} 
camp, Santiago’s impression was further 
strengthened. Quail were calling all 
around, so Eleanor took the 16 and 
started out to gather some birds for sup- 
per. Santiago went along to pick them 
up. It was the first wing-shooting he had | 
ever seen, and when he came back carry- | 
ing the birds he had a dazed look in his 
eyes. Meanwhile, Jerry had been having 
the time of his life with his .22. While we 
were out hunting he had potted a gray 
fox, some quail, and several jack rabbits | 
and cottontails. 

Mexican law allowed us each another | 
buck, but instead of going out that after- 
noon, we skinned and quartered the two 
we had so we could hang the meat in the | 
cold wind where it would chill and dry. 
A buck in the cold storage locker, they | 
tell me, is worth two on the far side of 
the hill. 

The long-threatened rain began in 
earnest that night. Next morning the | 
desert was gray and sodden—and it was | 
still raining. Dry, most Mexican roads | 
are pretty bad; wet, they are enough to 
make an American howl for the marines. | 

A few days before, we had swum in the | 
bracing surf of the gulf and basked vo- 
luptuously on the warm sands of the)! 
beach. But all that day, as our car labored | 
and slithered through the mud, we were | 
climbing. At Santa Ana we ran into 
snow, and when we crossed the border at 
Nogales, it lay six inches on the ground. 
From summer to winter in one trip. 
Sheep, two kinds of deer, rabbits, quail, 
and predators—all in a few square miles. 
Well, that is Sonora! 
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100% 


NEW WOO 


Chippewa Woolens make ideal Christmas gifts. Genuine Prewar Quality 


—at prewar prices—in fact the quality is better than ever and the price is 
no higher. For gifts or for yourself—Buy Chippewa—‘‘America’s Finest 


Out-of-Doors Wear.” 
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SHIRTS 


Because of limited quantities—please shop early. 


¢ PANTS e¢ JAC SHIRTS 


CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILL CO., CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 
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Midwest Radio Corporation—since 1920, famous for 
fine radios, and their factory-to-you selling plan with 
savings up to 50%-——looks to the post-war future. To 
build the kind of radio you want, they ask you now to 
submit a letter on the subject: ‘“‘What | Want In My 
Post-War Radio.’’ For the 11 best letters, Midwest 
will give $1,000.00 in War Bonds. Letters must not 
exceed 200 words and you may send as many entries 
as you wish. Letters will be judged on the practical 
value of the ideas contained therein and the decision 
of the judges will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight December 31, 1944. 
Contest is open to all except employees of Midwest 
Radio Corporation, their advertising agency, and 
members of their families. Winners will be notified 
on January 31, 1945, Prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 





First Prize ...... $500 in War Bonds 
Second Prize ....$200 in War Bonds 
Third Prize ..... $100 in War Bonds 





and eight prizes of a $25 War Bond each. 


Send your entry to Contest Editor 
at the address shown below. 


MIDWEST 
RADIO CORP. 
Dept. 22-C, Cincinnati 2, O. 
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Tough Lady 


(Continued from page 21) 


were out of sight in the cleft which Mea- 

|}dow Creek had cut. 
| another: 
bear. 


went out to bring in Bruce’s trophy; we 
needed that many hands. The giant had 
fallen into Meadow Creek below steep 
| banks. We couldn’t move the bear; we 
| had to skin him out right there. Before 
we did, I took measurements to be used 
in mounting: Tip of nose to tail, 8 feet 8 
inches; front paws 9 by 12 inches, rear 
paws 13% by 8 inches; skin, 10 feet 4 
inches long. No record; but believe me, 
no small bear! 

Often as I work on big-game specimens 
coming to me to mount, I wish sports- 
men would take measurements before 
skinning the animals out. For a thorough 
job, life-size mount, your taxidermist 
should know length of skull, height at 
shoulder and at hip, length from nose to 
root of tail, girth, length from head of 
humerus to head of femur, circumfer- 
ences of neck, front and back legs. It 



















— pipe pro- 
duced from genu- 
ine imported Med- 

iterranean briar of 

pre-war quality, 
and shaped by the 
skilled hands of 

& master craftsmen 
3 to be “A thing of 
| beauty... and a 
| (smoking) joy for- 


ever”. Sterling Sil- is best to indicate these on an outline 

j ver band; solid sketch. The material for museum mount 

ey rubber bit. Every should include skull and pelvis, and at 
, pipe numbered, least one each of front leg bones. 

i egy oy The skin of that first bear was too 

: ++. @s your much for one man to carry, and there 

j guarantee of pipe was too much of a jungle for two men 

Perfection. to sling it between them on a pole. So 


we tied a rope around the neck and 
floated it down Meadow Creek, over 
falls as high as twenty feet, to the lake. 
It arrived in good condition. 

All the next day we prepared that hide 
for transport. In order, we fleshed and 
degreased the hide, skinned out the 
paws, split the ears, turned the lips, re- 
; peatedly rubbed salt into the hide, 

stretched it for partial drying. Before 
the head was skinned I made a negative 
“mask” of the face, using plaster of 
Paris and some hemp binder. That thin 
cast helps immensely. 

It is a job to degrease and flesh such 
a hide. I had taken a heavy fleshing 
knife along especially for that work. If 
one cannot get such a knife, a common 
drawing knife will do. Cut a log, prop 
it up at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
lay the hide over it, skin side up, and 
the labor will be lessened. 

From then on, things happened. Down 
at the other camp, they started bringing 
in big brownies. They captured three 
bear cubs and brought one to our camp; 
that was a one-cub circus. Meantime 

| Dad Bradford got his first bear; seven 

|days later he brought in his second 
Kodiak—each with one shot. So we 
called him “One-shot Bradford.” Was he 
tickled! 

Both mornings Mrs. Bradford had 
said, “Now be sure to bring me a nice 
bearskin.” 

“T’ll try,” he had answered, and each 
time he did. 

Bruce Allen had bagged his second 
bear, the largest of all the hunt. Mounted 
life-size this bear now stands in the 
sporting-goods department of a big Chi- 
|}cago store. Jimmy Walker and I had 
sighted bears in Canyon Creek on re- 
peated trips in there but they had 
slipped away as we stalked. Finally I 
was the only one who hadn’t connected 
at all. 

“I'm going to try Mother Bradford’s 
formula,” Mrs. Jonas told me, “‘Now 
be sure to bring me a nice bearskin. ’ 
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Deadly flamethrowers are blazing the road to 


Victory! Each of these efficient weapons depends 
upon dry batteries to spark the flame for instant 
action. The batteries you do without mean more 
fire-power for frontline fighting men. Use your 
available batteries sparingly ... keep them cool 
and dry ... rest them as often as possible. For 
Free Battery Hints—Write Dept. L-4, Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. 


At least one extra for the SIXTH! 
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Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 


soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 





Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
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Jimmy had a nasty cold and was 
about worn out; it’s no snap to fight 
alders, tramp hip-deep, soggy paths in 
high rubber boots, day after day. So 
Cap Madsen volunteered to act as my 
guide instead. I wondered, as Madsen 
and I tromped into Canyon Creek basin, 
if I was going to be the only one in the 
party to leave without a trophy. 

We had worked up to a ledge, when 
Madsen and I both stopped in the same 
breath. There, ahead of us, was a great 
she-bear and two yearlings. 

“The wind is with us,” said Cap. 
is your ,chance!” 

We dropped down, worked from ravine 
to ravine, keeping cover, going slow. My 
heart beat from exertion and excitement 
and I was wet with sweat as we climbed 
up a draw, reached a lookout point. 
Madsen peered over, then ducked back 
and motioned. I eased up beside him. The 
three bears were lying on a ledge. I 
laid the sights of my .30/06 on the big 
bear, picked the smaller one I would 
try on the second shot, and 

Two quick shots! The she-bear went 
rolling and bawling down through the 
alders. The larger yearling crumpled. 

“The big one’s hard hit,” said Cap. 
“Time to take it easy.” 

We sat and smoked, feeling exalted, 
watching the steep, alder-covered slope. 
Far below was the grassy valley bottom. 
We reckoned time enough had passed 
for the big animal to stiffen if she had 
lain down. Suddenly we saw her, half a 
mile away, still headed for the creek. 

Foolishly we emptied our rifles, with- 
out effect. She entered a willow patch 
and lay down. While I followed her, 
Cap went to roll the smaller bear down 
the slope. 

I traveled cautiously, through tangled 
brush, across slushy ground, toward the 
ravine bottom, crossed the blood trail, 
and found where the quarry had lain 
down in heavy brush. I reached the 
creek bottom, eyes focused on the willow 
patch where last we had seen her. 

I was about fifty feet away when she 
got up. I shot—rather deliberately, I 
thought—and she keeled over. 

“She’s finished,” I told myself. But 
up she got again, and thrashed away 
across the creek! 

One cartridge left in my pocket. I 
slid it into the rifle and fired. The bear 
went down. I froze in my tracks. Her 
great head rested on a cottonwood log, 
eyes glaring at me. There was no sign 
of Cap. I was alone. 

I took a cautious step forward, then 
stopped to light my pipe. It was drizzl- 
ing rain, and blowing a little. I saw the 
wind carry that smoke to her. It stirred 
frenzy in her thoughts. 

Slowly, ponderously she rose. She 
came over the log. She lurched into a 
running charge. I looked for a tree. No 
tree. She was coming; head on, for me! 

As I stood there, half frozen in more 
ways than one, she slumped, dead, just 
a few yards ahead of me. She had been 
hit five times, missing most vital spots. 

Nobody can explain just how it feels 
to face the charge of a wounded brute 
weighing perhaps half a ton; but I know 
that feeling. It’s uncomfortable. 

We decided not to take the trophies in 
until next day. It was full dark when we 
reached camp. Mrs. Jonas was begin- 
ning to be anxious about our returning. 
She hurried out of the tent. 

“I told you to bring me a bearskin 
today,” she said. 

“T didn’t get a single bear,” I answered. 

“You didn’t—after I told you to?” 

“T didn’t. I bagged two!” 
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KEEN-EYED SHOOTERS 
USE RAY-BANS 


Wherever eyes are subjected to 
intense glare, in training or in 
combat, our fighters protect their 
vision with Ray-Bans. Long 

favorite of sportsmen before the 


| war, Ray-Bans cut glare-produc- 
| ing rays to a minimum. In bright 


sunlight, eyes are cool, relaxed 
and comfortable, vision is sharp 
and clear. 

The workers of Bausch & Lomb 
are producing more Ray-Ban 
Sun Glasses than ever before— 
all to meet urgent military needs. 


BAUSCH & LOMB IS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS 
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After Victory, civilians seeking 
visual comfort and glare protec- 
tion will be able, once more, to 
purchase genuine Ray-Ban Sun 
Glasses and Shooting Glasses. 
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Enjoy 24 hour continuous controlled 
heat. No fires to build nor ashes 
to remove daily. 
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average three times monthly. Burns worth- 
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ASHLEY AUTOMATIC WOOD 
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} monthly copies packed with 
| fascinating stories of the 
} outdoors, adventure, nature 
experiences, valuable arti- 
cles, text and photos taking 
you anstantiy where sports- 
men’s dreams come true 
Hunting, fishing amping 
trapping, coon hunting, fur 
farming, boats, woodcraft 
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AN IDEAL XMAS 
GIFT FOR MEN 


Buy a whole year’s pleasure 





unition 


Cover actual photo repro- 
duced in actual color. 


a copy (20c) at the news- 
stand or save by sending for 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
Nine Months $1.00 (Saves, @0c) 

Or write for full year’s Subscription $1.50 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. ions S st. Columbus 15, O. 
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MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT BUY WAR BONDS! 





“A Chest X-ray—lIn War, a Patriotic Duty—tn 
Peace, Plain Common Sense” is the slogan of 
the 1944 Early Diagnosis Campaign of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


















Note how inner vamp 
seals all seams --- how 
; it hammocks the foot 

for easy-rolling comfort. 





Every sportsman knows that water gets through an ordinary 
boot seam. But Russell double vamp moccasins are constructed 
so that all seams are sealed with a double thickness of leather 
(see cross section). This waterproof construction——-plus the com- 
fort of true moccasin design--has, for nearly half a century, 
given hunters and fishers the finest to be had in foot-gear service 
and satisfaction. We can build these fine boots now but patience 
is necessary on delivery. Orders are being filled in rotation re- 
ceived. Write for Catalog. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wis. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Smothered Squirrel 


Use 2 squirrels for this dish and cut 
them into serving-size pieces. If they are 
old squirrels, first parboil for 15° minutes 
in water containing a little soda. Season 
the pieces with salt and pepper, roll them 
in flour, and brown in bacon fat or but- 
ter. Then cover the meat with a %-in. 
layer of sliced onions, put on more salt, 
pour in 1 cup thick sour cream, cover the 
skillet, and cook slowly in oven or over a 
low flame for 1 hour. Cook at least until 
meat separates easily from the bones. 
Two squirrels should serve four but I 
can’t always depend on that with my 
family. 

North-woods Stew 

This filling one-dish meal can easily be 
prepared in camp with limited cooking 
equipment, and tastes good at home too. 
Chop 3 slices of bacon in %-in. squares 
and put in the skillet. Cook long enough 
to fry out about 1% tbsp. of fat, remove 
bacon with fork, and lay on a plate. 
Blend 2 tbsp. flour in the hot fat. Add 3 
cups hot water and stir smooth. Put 


| bacon back and add 3 sliced potatoes and 


1 sliced onion, cover and cook 20 minutes. 
Then put in 1 cup shredded dried beef or 
jerked meat, another cup of hot water, 
and cook 12 to 15 minutes longer. (Jerked 
meat must first be soaked in hot water 
for % hour.) This makes a substantial 
meal for two. 


Peach Cobbler 


with 
The 


A swell dessert can be made 
canned, dried, or fresh peaches. 
dried kind must be soaked soft first. 

1 qt. peaches 

1 egg 

1 cup sugar 

3 tbsp. cooking fat 
% cup milk 

1% cups flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. salt 

Add sugar to the egg and beat until 
creamy. Put in shortening and beat some 
more. Then add, a little at a time, the 
flour, baking powder, and salt (which 
have been sifted together), at the same 
time slowly adding the milk. Fill a 
greased baking dish % full of quartered 
peaches. Pour batter over the fruit and 
bake at 350 degrees for 1 hour. Serve 
with sweetened whipped cream, or with 
hard sauce. Serves six.—Don Richards. 
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Adrift at sea or sailing the lake... 
in stinking jungle or pine-scented 
woods... in Arctic wastes or beneath 
stars on a stream .. . a life is still 
a life and just as precious. 


mg lives had to be saved, Ta-pat-co 


turned every ability and facility it possessed 


to war production. When the sea threatened, 
Ta-pat-co was there .. . ready. When the Arctic’s 
icy cold swept down, Ta-pat-co was there... 
ready. When the stinking jungle sought to 
spread its pestilence, Ta-pat-co was there . .. 
ready. For Ta-pat-co’s business is to be there 
ready ... where there are lives to be saved. 
When war's debris is cleared away, 
Ta-pat-co will again go where you go... 

be ready to help meet your emergency if 


it comes... be ready to provide safety. 
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Makings of aGood Foxhound 


OST of us will agree, I think, —_ 

the American foxhound is 

lucky dog. He’s lucky Siete 

he’s a specialist Nobody expects 
him to hunt rabbits today, pheasants to- 
morrow, ducks next Wednesday, and 
deer the last of next week, as the Ger- 
man shorthair pointer, for instance, is 
supposed to do. Even our pointers and 
better-known breeds of setters, bred to 
handle feathered game and nothing else, 
are far less fortunate than the 
hound that has made a reputa- 
tion by following the time-hon- 
ored advice: “Consider the 
postage stamp, my son. Its suc- 
cess in life lies in its ability 
to stick to one thing till it gets 
there.” 

Upland game birds in all 
their variety are not “one 
thing” by a good many rows 
of apple trees; yet the average 
pointing dog is frequently 
asked to work on grouse, wood- 
cock, quail, and pheasant in the 
course of a single day and to 
crash through with a creditable 
performance on each: The av- 
erage American foxhound, on 
the other hand, is not only al- 
lowed to concentrate on his 
favorite dish, Br’er Fox; he’s 
pretty generally discouraged in 
any attempt he may make to 
take a nibble or two at any- 
thing else. 

He’s lucky, too, because he 
requires almost no training in 
the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of the word. As a rule he 
trains himself, usually with the 
kind assistance of older and 
wiser hounds. His human lord 
and master may give him a few 
lessons in correct conduct in the 
kennel, around the house, in a 
car, or on the road, but when 
it comes to education in actual 
hunting he rarely interferes. dogs 
Thus the hound escapes the 
tragic fate of many a bird-dog pup con- 
stantly nagged and bully-ragged by an 
incompetent so-called “trainer” who 
knows far less about game and hunting 
than his pupil but imagines he knows a 
whole lot more. 

That the foxhound is a specialist and, 
to all intents and purposes, trains him- 
self has been a blessing in at least two 
important ways. First and foremost, 
wild foxes, either red or gray, are to be 
found throughout a wide area in this 
country and can be hunted under nat- 
ural conditions. This, together with the 
fact that they are protected by no lim- 
ited open seasons, means that conven- 
tional field trials for foxhounds are 


Ui 


virtually unnecessary; the more so since 
in many cases ordinary, everyday hunt- 
ing is done with a number of hounds 
and frequently with sizable packs. In 
such cases every run is essentially a field 
trial in itself, having practically all the 
advantages and almost none of the 


drawbacks of officially staged affairs. 
That this situation has done much to 
keep our American hounds the practical 
performers they have always been seems 





a ——_ 


In selecting a foxhound pup you must study, not only 
the pedigrees but the actual case histories of the male 
and gyps on the 


branches of the 
to me to be self-evident on the face of it. 

Not that I’m opposed to these official 
events. On the contrary, I am convinced 
they have done and are still doing a deal 
of good to certain breeds. But when 
overdone or conducted along fanatical 
lines, they can be a menace and a 
serious one. If you doubt it, consider 
the case of the Llewellin setter, which, 
as I have already stated in these col- 
umns, was sacrificed on the altar of 
field-trial performance despite the fact 
that setter and pointer trials, as usually 
staged in this country, and practical 
gunning are almost as different as chalk 
and cheese. 

Our foxhounds have faced no such 
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family 


handicap. 


“smell 'em where they ain’t” but to run 

a trail all day or even longer, if neces- 
sary, catch their quarry, and either run 
it to earth or be called off by the cow 
horn—depending on what part of the 
country they’re in and what kind of fox 
they have ahead of them. In short 
they must have strength, stamina, and 
guts, in addition to a nose second to 
none and a working knowledge 
of the fads and fancies of an 
animal operating on his home 
grounds and so _ instinctively 
clever, resourceful, and tricky 
that its very name has become 
a synonym for cunning. 

For these reasons, if for no 
others, the average America: 
foxhound of today is not only 
a sterling workman—he’s a 
better one than his great-great 
grandaddy was. He’s reaping 
the benefit of more than a 
century’s consistent and _in- 
telligent development of his 
breed for its own exclusive job 
And note that it’s a real job, not 
a synthetic imitation, which 
even the best of field trials must 
be admitted to be. 

I am inclined to question 
whether this can be said of any 
other sporting dog. Even the 
beagle, despite his rapidly in 
creasing popularity (or per- 
haps I should say because of 
it), has not enjoyed such uni 
versal stick-to-it-iveness on the 
part of his breeders and owners 
in maintaining his fitness fo! 
the work he was developed to 
do; and coon-hound trials, like 
those for setters and pointers 
have injected a slight touch of 
the artificial into the work of 


the breeds, strains, or com- 
binations of both that ou 

tree present-day coon dogs usually 
represent. 


If we agree that the above statements 
and conclusions are true, we should be 
interested in a checkup of the various 
qualities, mental and temperamental as 
well as physical, which have been so 
intelligently fostered and developed to 
still greater usefulness over a period of 
many years to make the run-of-the-mill 
American foxhound the worth-while 
workman he ts. Some of these qualities, 
although inborn, are evident only at 
maturity or later on, after much practi- 
cal experience in actual hunting. Others 
can be detected early enough to serve 
as a guide in the selection of a pup. 

In enumerating a number of them 
here, I leave it to you to recognize the 


They have been required to 
demonstrate their ability, not only to 
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COON Hunters—Ten days will train your dog to 
tree coons, also break dog from rabbit, fox, 
deer and all breeds from gun shyness. Sure, 
quick, harmless way. 25 years’ experience. Com- 
plete literature postpaid, $1.00. Tony Dalton, 
R. 4, Murray, Ky. 

A FEW started Pointers @ $125.00. Also Ped. 
Pointer pups, Champion Blood lines @ $50.00 
each. Or trade for Modern Guns. Harold Hem- 
melgarn, R. R. 1 #105, Maria Stein, Ohio. 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies registered. Reds after 
January 20. Booking orders Blacks for Christ- 
mas. $25. each. Mabel C. Sill, Corry, Pa. 
Fhone 37-907. 

AIREDALES, Cockers, Setters, Pointers. Trained 
dogs $100.00 up. Quality pups $35.00 up. 
Shipped on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, La- 
Rue, Ohio. 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder 
of International Champions, Field Winners offers 
Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, 
Detroit. 

GERMAN Short-Hair Pointers. 
1 litter of 12 fine pups ready to ship. 
Kennels, Missoula, Montana. 

ENGLISH Setter, Irish Setter, Springer, Labra- 
dor, Pointer—Puppies Eligible Males $25. Fe- 
males $20. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
GOLDEN or Black Labrador pups from 5 6 gen- 
erations of A-1 field dog Parentage. Kellogg, 
Junius, 8S. Dak. 

BLACK Labrador pups. Farm raised registered, 
and guaranteed. Earl Bond, Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota. 


LITTER Registered Cocker Spaniel Puppies. 

















Choice breeding 
Bredrite 














Ship 











Anywhere. Write for Prices. William Bope, 
Rushville, Ohio. 

SPRINGER Spaniel pups who make good in 
field and show. State requirements fully. Kes- 
terson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
SPRINGER Spaniel pups. Stud Services. Eng- 
lish setters and pups. Ralph French, Glen 
Ellyn, Lllinois. 

BLACK Labrador puppies, husky, natural re- 


trievers, $50.00 up. Peverill’s Pom-Dane Ken- 
nels. R. 5 Waterloo, Iowa. 
ST. BERNARDS, Newfoundlands, 





English Shep- 





pards, Cockers, Foxterriers, Minnie Tolles, Del- 
ta, Iowa a 
CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach)—White Col- 


lie—Also Sable and White Collies, Regal Ken- 


nels, Nevada, Ohio 


REGISTERED American Water Spaniels, Spring- 
ers, Dachshunds, Champion Studs. Puppies. 
Brogden, Rush Lake, Wisconsin. 

IRISH Setter Pups Reg. Reasonable 
Duncan, Weston, Mo. 





Price. Bill 














HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, D-17, Herrick, Illinois 

FOX Hounds. Trained, trial. Young dogs. John 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds thoroughly broken, 
_trial puppies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. Guy 
Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna 





ST. BERNARD | pups; Champion sired beauties, 
Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I., N. Y¥ 


LABRADOR Golden Retriever’s Puppies A.K.C. 
T. B. Miller, Spencer, Iowa, R. 1A 


CHESAPEAKE pups. Eligible 











A.K.C. $35. and 

















_up. Eastshore Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 
REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel Puppies, $20.00. 
Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

CHAMPION Sired Cocker Puppies. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Walter Balliet, Tyrone, Pa. 





OUTBOARD Motor Repair Service: Complete re- 
pair service on popular makes outboard motors. 
Send us your motor now in order to insure spring 





delivery. Boats—Motors—-Sporting Goods—-Fish- 
ing Tackle. Maypole Boats & Motors, 5905 W. 
Madison Ave., Chicago 44, f 

SAILKITS 100 feet $13.90, Boat supplies, can- 


vas, cement, 
boat covers, 


airplane dope, electric bilge pumps, 
carbide lamps, sleeping bags, pup 





Brand New, of- 
10-shot magazine 


REISING .22 Automatic Rifles. 
ficial Marine military model. 


for .22 Long Rifle. Redfield target sights, drilled 








for scope blocks. Parkerized finish. Swivels 
and sling included. 23” barrel, 8% Ibs. $68.30 
Cash, C.O.D. or Trade for your old gun. Privi- 
lege of examination. Money-back guarantee. 
Klein’s Sporting Goods, 502RB South Halsted, 
Chicago 7 

SHOTGUNS! Brand New Harrington & Richard- 
son 30” Single Barrel model. Automatic ejec- 


plate, walnut stock and fore- 
action. 12, 16, 20 gauge. 6% 
Ibs. $14.95 Cash, C.O.D. or Trade for your old 
gun. Privilege of examination. Money-back 
guarantee. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 502RB South 
Halsted, Chicago 7 
‘*REVOLVERS” 
‘*Shotguns’’ - with Ammunition 
‘Smith and Wessons’’—‘‘Harrington Richard- 
sons’’—‘‘Woodsmans’’—‘‘Hi-Standards’’—‘‘Win- 
chesters’’ **Remington”’ ‘*Springfields’’—Etc. 
‘*‘Luggage’’—‘‘Hunting and Pocket Knives’’ 
‘*Boxing Gloves’’ ‘*Flashlights’’—‘‘Watches’’ 
List 10c. Rudolph’s, Atchison, Kansas 


FOR Sale: Very ate h 


tion, rubber butt 
arm, new hammer 





“Automatics” Rifles’? — 
**Colts’’ 





accurate handloaded hornet 
shells at 9 cents each with 41 Gr. S.P. Jacketed 
Bullets at 2800 F.S. Can load your empties at 8 





cents each. Ernest Wingert, R. 1 Chambers- 
burg. F Pa. cs ale : ek 
SHOTGUN Shells: Our 12 gauge 5 & 6 chill 
heavy reloads are again available Limited 
Supply. Shells 10c each O.P.A. established ceil- 
ing. M.O. please. Jim Clark Sportingoods, 2029 
W. Fondulac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

TACKHOLE Dot reticules for telescope sights, 


installed your Weaver 330, 440 or Target scopes 


$6.00. Send stamp for illustrated folder and 
prices other models. Weaver scopes for sale 
equipped. T. K. Lee, Birmingham 1, Alabama. 








WANTED to purchase for cash or trade. Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate, Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

BLUING-Plating. America’s Oldest Gun Bluing 
House Star Bluing Salts For Home Bluing, 
Pistol Size $2.95. yunBlu Company, 322C 
Tampa, Fila. 

FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols, 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. 








Revolvers, 
Ship for 





estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-71, 13 8. 
16th St., Phila., a. AS 
USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash 
Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold. 


Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1500 Bargains, Firearms, War 


Relics, Binocu- 
lars. New Catalog 30c. Smith Gunshop, Runne- 
mede, New Jersey. 


GUN rebluing and repairing. 











Guaranteed work- 





manship, moderate prices. D. Parshall, Gay- 
lord, Mich : ee 
CUSTOM Reloading, Guns, Stamp, List. F. Em- 


erson, Wallace Ave., Auburn, 


TRADE your old sights for new. 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Paw 
WEAVER Scopes in stock. See ad under Binocu- 
lars. Stanley Wentling. ear 

REPRIME, reload shells. Proven method $1. 
Hunters Enterprise, Box 407. Stuttgart, Ark. 


WEAVER Scopes or F 


Mass. 
Original “Sight- 











with free 











X-hairs or Post 


leather dust caps. 330S $29.70, 440S $35.20. 
1X for shotguns $20.35. T Mounts $2.20. B 
Mounts $6.60. Stith Mounts $12.00. Trades. 
Stanley Wentling, Palmyra, Penna. 





PEEP Sights for Krag rifles. Elevation, wind- 
age. Anyone can mount. Price $1.50. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Ernest Rice, 120 Elm, 
Wellington, Ohio. 

WEAVER 330 scopes 
$35.70, 440 $41.20, 1X-$26.15. 
B $6.60. T. K. Lee, Birmingham ¥ 


BINOCULARS sold, and re 


traded, and 
1925. MIRAKEL REPAIR CoO., 
non 3, N. ¥ 


REAL 17 power telescopes $3. _ 
Lawrence, Toledo, Ohio 


FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, 
Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas. 





Tackhole Dot equipped 
T mounts $2.20 
Alabama. 
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tents, hunting knives, messkits, haversacks, can- 
teens, gun _ slings, etc. Catalogue. ALAN- 
CLARKE 100 Chambers, N. Y. C. 

FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Plant 
Terrell’s Dependable Seeds! Suggestions, 
Booklet—Write Terrell’s, 583A, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural 
Foods. Free Catalog. yame Food Nurseries, 
Box 371B. Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

GIANT Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Attract 
Ducks! Plant Now. Booklet free. Reed’s 
Wildlife Nurseries, 7111C3, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
BEAN Lake duck call, $2.00. Free Circular. 
Novelty Sales Co., 1345 Tutwiler, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

PERDEW Crow and Duck calls. Handmade, 
each one a perfectly Natural call. $1.25 each, 
registered. ail. Carl Mahnke, Oakmont, Pa. 





DECOYS-Cedars National Prize winners. E. A. 


Nelson, Ludington, Mich. 








WING Flapping Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
Write, Vrite, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 
HOSSTHEEF Gayzette: Listing rare guns—muz- 


zle-loaders. Send Self-addressed Stamped En- 
velope. Buying fine pieces or collections. 


Bedford, New London, Ohio 


Miller 


FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners. 
Professional grade, no trash or unnecessary 
feathers. 6c in stamps for Materials Catalog. 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
32, Cal 

NETCRAFT Kit:—Make 
Traps, Live Nets, Hammocks. 
3 sizes of shuttles (Patented), 
instruction booklet. Smaller Kit:—one shuttle, 
gage, booklet—50c. Netcraft, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
HAVE your rods rewound and re finished by ex- 
pert refinishers. Prices quoted on request. All 
work guaranteed. Bob’s Fly Tying Shop. Lud- 
ington, Michigan 


CHANNEL Catfish Bait. 
by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
la included Formulas and Instructions $1.00. 
Mel Cox. Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Tex 


WHOLESALE ss: F 





Landing Nets, Turtle 
Dollar bill brings 
gages, illustrated 








Proved and acclaimed 





materials 1943 
Colby’s 


Prices: Fly- tying 
catalog—101 Fly description, 10c cash 
Amesbury, Mass. 

FLY Makers! Send for 1944 catalogue. Culver 
Lures Company, Dept. 05, 1847 So. 14th Street, 
St. Louis 4, Mo 

FLY Tyers! 
Free catalog. 
Haven, Conn 








Prices 
West 


3etter Materials at Lowest 
Perry Lures, 104 Campbell, 
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e Your dog can eat his fill and still 


be starved—vitamin starved. He needs 
vitamins just as humans do, especially 
when his diet is restricted. 

Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (Vita- 
pets) help keep your dog in tip-top 
shape! Fed daily, they help protect 
against Rickets, Black Tongue, and itch- 
ing caused by improper feeding. Vita- 
pets contain the important vitamins A, 
D, Thiamin (B,), Riboflavin (G) and 
Niacin. 

Supplement your dog’s daily diet by 
getting Vitapets at drug or pet store. 
Be sure to get Sergeant’s Dog Book 
also, at stores or with this coupon. 

“Sergeant's, Dept. 26-L, Richmond 20, Va. ! 
Please mall the NEW, 40-pp@e, illus- 


| 

trated Sergeant's Dog Book tex | 

m Name- ——— RE 
S 

li Address a | 

| 

| ' 


City State 





Sergeants 


VITAMIN CAPSULES (vitapers) 





Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., 
required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1938, of 
Outdoor Life, qaitiches monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1944, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss, Before me, a notary public in and for the State anc 
county aforesaid. personally appeared Godfrey Hammond, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and say 
that he is the Business Manager of Popular Science Pub 
Co., Inc., Publishers of Outdoor Life, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 
“yf a Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this rm to wit 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
; editor, and business manager are Publisher 
ilar Science Publishing Co., Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., Editor, Raymond J. Brown, 353 Fourtl 
Avenue, New York, N. ¥Y., Managing Editor, none. Busine: 
Manager, Godfrey Hammond, 853 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 853 Fourth Avenue, New Yor : 
Stockholders of Popular Science Publishing Company, Inc 
Mansell & Co., 45 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; Alice A 
Fisher, Greenwich, Conn. ; Oliver B. Capen, Bedford Village 
N. Y.; Noreen 8. Capen, Bedford Village, N. Y.; Rober 
Cade Wilson, 683 Springfield Avenue, Summit, N. J.; Adu 
Bb. Wilson, 683 Springfield Avenue, Summit, N. J.; Mar 
guerite N. Cole, Round Hill Road, Greenwich, ek ; Ray- 
mond J. Brown, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Pe 
V. Hammond, 163 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, N yy. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other i 
ty holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the totai 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: none. 4 
That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of th: 
wners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain no: 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear on the books of the company, but also, in cases where th: 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of th 
mpany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
ame of the person or corporation for whom such trustee i 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
tockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
association, or corporation has any interest direct 
r indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. (Signed) Godfrey Hammond, Bus. Mgr. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of 
October, 1944 
Esther Eyl, Not. Pub., Kings Co. Kings Co. Clerk’s No 60, 
Reg. No: 70-E-6, N. Y. Co, Clerk’s No, 108, Reg. No. 62-E-6, 
(Seal) My Commission expires March 30, 1946, 
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MAKERS OF FAMOUS OLD MELODY LIQUEURS 
70 Proof) AND OLD MEDFORD BRAND RUM (86 Proof 












“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 











PARKA SUITS 


Waterproof 2-Piece Garment 
consisting of Hooded Jacket & 
Bib Overatis. Popular with 
Munters, Fishermen, Campers 
& Outdoor Workers. 







No. 1306. Olive drab 
Draw strings on 
hood and bottom of 
jacket insure smart, 
snug fit Storm fly 
front placket with 
draw string fasten- 
er. Snap-buttons on 
sleeves. Low-back 
overalls web sus- 
penders. Flap cover 
zipper fly. Rejected 
by U. 8S. Govern- 
ment for slight im- 
perfections Sizes: 
small, medium, large, 
extra large 


99 


PER SUIT 


HENRY MODELL & CO. 


Mail Order Dept. OL. Add 
S0e for Insured Mailing. No 
C.0.D's. 








280 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 7.N. Y 





latter type. As for the others, you must 
study, not only pedigrees but actual case 
histories of the male dogs and gyps on 
the branches of the family tree. 

Now for our blueprint. Physical con- 
formation was discussed in this depart- 
ment month before last, so we’ll confine 
ourselves to other traits—traits con- 


| siderably more important for our present 
| purpose, since, as already said, the an- 


cestors of the average individual were 
bred for business and have transmitted 


'to their descendants the “mechanical” 


equipment to attend to it. 

To begin with, our ideal foxhound 
must have intelligence of a high order. 
He must have sense enough to run 
with the pack, using the other hounds’ 
wits as well as his own when he can. 
But he must also have enough inde- 
pendence and self-confidence to go ahead 
on his own when he believes the rest 
of the pack are at fault, or when he is 
running alone, working out each and 
every problem for himself. 

Again, however clever he may be in 
these respects, he cannot be a scatter- 
brain, so easily excited or flustered that 
what he knows is unduly influenced by 
what he feels. He must keep a level 
head on his shoulders and use it every 
minute of every hour of the chase. Then 
too, he must not worry or kill sheep, 
pay any attention to cattle or, what is 
almost as bad, run a dog track, which 
some otherwise dependable hounds will 
sometimes do, or chase deer—an instinc- 
tive trait in even the best of fox dogs 
and one that is exceedingly difficult to 
overcome. He must never be betrayed 
into back-tracking, and pottering and 
“babbling” are not ? his book of rules. 

This babbling business brings us to a 
consideration of the hound’s voice when 
on the trail. Giving tongue properly 
and, to the huntsman’s ear at least, 





musically, is one of the indispensable 
accomplishments of our ideal hound. 

For the cry of the veteran fox hunter’s 
dog or dogs not only affords one of the 
prime pleasures he derives from the 
chase; it tells a complete story of what 
is going on as well. As a well-known 
authority put it: “An experienced hunt- 
er can tell the feelings swaying a hound, 
as each note reflected in the music of 
the mouth represents a particular emo- 
tion, distinctly denoting eagerness, anx- 
iety, uncertainty, joy, distress, or any 
other canine feeling.” Which makes a 
high-class foxhound a “talking dog” in 
a much more legitimate sense of the 
term than in the case of the various 
trick dogs that claim the title. 

Finally, every foxhound, for both his 
own and his master’s good, should know 
the tone of his master’s horn from all 
others and promptly obey its summons; 
but if he finds himself utterly lost at 
the finish of his run and out of hearing 
of voice, gunshot, or horn, he should 
have a homing instinct similar in kind, 
if not in degree, to that of a carrier 
pigeon 

That’s the blueprint, brother. I’m not 
claiming it’s complete—for foxhounds 
and fox hunters differ widely in dif- 
ferent parts of the country—but it offers 
something to go by in choosing a pup 
and something to work for when you’ve 
bought him. And in that connection 
here’s a simple but usually reliable tip. 
Hunting ability and ready reaction to 
training are, as a general thing, in- 
herited from the dam; physical charac- 
teristics, such as conformation, speed, 
and stamina, ordinarily come from the 
sire. It’s well to remember this fact 
when picking that pup. 

Here’s hoping you get yourself a “real 
one.” When and if you do, “Man, you’ve 
bought something!”—Wm. Cary Duncan 


Dog Questions 


Tugs at Leash 


Question: When I take my dog walking she 
strains at her leash and seemingly chokes and 
coughs. What can I do to stop this?—R. J., 
New York. 


Answer: If your dog is full-grown you may 
have a little trouble curing her of the pulling 
habit, but here’s the system: Hold her close to 
your side (preferably the left) on a short leash. 
This leaves the loop end of the leash free in 
your other hand. As you walk, swing the noose 
in a vertical arc in front of the dog so she’s 
bound to run into it and get it on the nose 
whenever she tries to get ahead of you. This 
always works with a pup, and I think it will 
with a grown dog.—W. C. D. 


Making a Cocker Bark 


Question: Do cocker spaniels ever give 
tongue when on the trail, or are they always 
silent hunters? I realize they are mostly for 
flushing game, but could they be taught to open 
up when hunting?—E. P. D., South Carolina. 


Answer: The average cocker spaniel is silent 
when hunting, and is not a trailer at all in the 
sense that the beagle, for instance, is. Cockers, 
like all spaniels, find game and flush or jump it, 
but rarely will they take a trail and stick to it 
like a hound. 

By being at the right place at the right time 
and showing enough excitement yourself when 
your cocker flushes or jumps game, you might 
possibly teach him to give tongue but, as I say, 
it is usually not natural for a cocker to do 


so.—W.C. D 
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Sled Dogs 


Question: I would like to buy several good 
sled dogs, but I have been told that huskies 
develop bad dispositions. What other dogs 
could you suggest which might be a bit more 
domesticated, even though not quite so efficient? 
C. H. S., Ohio. 


Answer: I do not agree that huskies develop 
bad dispositions—that is, if handled properly 
But, if you are looking for good sled dogs and 
prefer another breed, you might try Alaskan 
malamutes which are very similar to the Siberi- 
an but, in my opinion, a little more gentle by 
nature 

In sled dogs, as in dogs generally, it’s more a 
matter of the individual than of the breed. Of 
course, there are certain breeds—none of which 
are typical sled dogs—that are naturally mean; 
but even these breeds have occasional speci- 
mens that are good-natured and easy to handle. 
—W.Cc 


Back-tracking 


Question: I have a pair of 16-month-old 
beagles. They are good hunters except some- 
times when they overrun a trail they will hunt 
around a while and then back-track on it 
Can anything be done about this?—C. S. M., Pa. 


Answer: Back-tracking for a short distance 
after overrunning a trail is not unusual or 
serious, and dogs usually learn better with ex- 
perience. I know of no way to cure this fault 
except to catch them when they are back- 
tracking, turn them around and run along with 
them a few yards in the right direction.— 
ww. ¢c. D 
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CH. LEBANON TIM 
whose most recent win is the 
1944 All-American Chicken 

Championship 








Leading trainers and handlers have long 
been thoroughly satisfied that Hunt Club 
has what it takes to build winning condition 
and stamina. Hunt Club supplies abundant 


health - building proteins, 
vitamins and minerals. 
Has a tasty, meaty flavor 
that appeals to even the 
“hard-to-please” dog. 
Mixes perfectly with table 
scraps. At feed store or 
grocer’s in 100-lb., 50-lb., 
7 ee 25-Ib., 10-Ib., 5-Ib. and 21/.- 

Ib. bags. Maritime Milling 
23 Co., Buffalo 2, New York. 
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Now... Dog Food 
That Has 


MEAT 


AVAILABLE AT DEALERS! 


*Now—every day—your dog can enjoy this 
complete food with fresh meat baked in—pure, 
wholesome, nutritious U. S. Govt. Inspected 
horse meat. THE ONLY FOOD OF ITS KIND 
IN AMERICA TODAY! For years this food 
called “‘Ken-L-Biskit” has been used in Amer- 
ica’s foremost kennels—helping to keep world 
champions in top form. Over 100,000,000 pounds 
have Coen fed! Now made available at grocers 
and feed stores. 

Ken-L-Biskit comes crumbled in small pieces, 
easily mixed with boiling water. So now with- 
out ration points, you can give your dog MEAT 
EVERY DAY! Ken-L-Biskit is a complete 
food—every known element and vitamin your 
dog needs for perfect health. Yet costs no more! 
Get Ken-L-Biskit for your dog today! Ask for 
it by name! America’s only dog biscuit with 
fresh meat baked in! 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 








Meal 
Rockies, and F 
**Feeding & Care of Dogs.’’ 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 













The Health off 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








Wobbly Legs 


Question: Can you tell me how to help my 
15-month-old cocker spaniel? Three months ago 
her forelegs began twitching when she was re- 
clining; now they buckle under her when she 
tries to walk, and her hind legs also twitch 
when she is lying down. She is otherwise 
healthy—has a good appetite, glossy coat, and 
bright eyes. I took her to a veterinarian who 
told me she had a touch of distemper and had 
developed chorea. I could hardly believe him, 
since she has never been sick, although shortly 
before her legs started bothering her she acted 
as though she had worms. A dose of worm 
pills cured that, though.—R. J. D., Wash. 


Answer: Your pet has chorea—probably the 
result of distemper, even though the symptoms 
were not recognized. In a matter of weeks or 
months, the twitching may disappear or subside 


so as to cause the animal no discomfort. Give 
her 5 gr. calcium lactate with 1/20 gr. para- 
thyroid four times a day. Also, % gr. pheno- 
barbital morning and night for 2 weeks. Mas- 


sage the back and legs with witch hazel twice 
a day.—J. R. K. 


Inflamed Ears 


Question: My wirehair terrier has inflamma- 
tion of the ears which either burns or itches, 
since she shakes her head and scratches them. 
The ears are red and inflamed looking. She 
also has spells of deafness. Will you please 
tell me what to do for her?—J. W., Conn. 

s 

Answer: Cleanse the ears with warm olive 
oil, then apply a 2 percent mercuric-oxide oint- 
ment to the affected parts. Massage gently, and 
remove the surplus ointment. Every third day 
dust sulfanilamide powder into the ears instead 
of using the ointment. 

If the dog seems uncomfortable, give her 
half of a 5-gr. aspirin tablet three times a day. 
—/J. R. K. 


Kidney Trouble 


Question: My Irish setter must have kidney 
trouble—she passes very little water. What 
should I do for this?—L. C., Mich. 

Answer: I suggest that you give her 5 gr. 
hexamethylenamine twice a day for a week, then 
once a day. Also, administer 1 tbsp. mineral oil 
two or three times a week to prevent constipa- 
tion. Add 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil to the daily diet 
—J. R. K. 


Exterminating Fleas 


Question: How can I get rid of the army of 
fleas that are bothering my springer spaniel? 
—T. W. J., Pa. 


Answer: Dusting derris powder with 4 per- 
cent rotenone into the coat twice a week will 
give results. Or mix 1 tbsp. kerosene in 1 pt. 
milk and sponge the coat with it. Allow the 
solution to remain on for a half hour, then bathe 
the dog with Castile soap or soap flakes. Add 
1 tbsp. creolin to the bath water. Repeat the 
treatment in 10 days.—J. R. K. 
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||For a Merry Christmas! 


| Whether receiving or giving, the gift of the year is 


| 


Northland Skis. Perfectly balanced and matched, 
Northlands are handmade from selected, super 


| quality woods. Insist on genuine Northlands, choice 
of champions, identified by the deer head trademark. 








Get FREE 48 page Ski Manual. Edited by 
Hannes Schneider. 82 illustrations. Sent post- 
age paid (offer does not apply in Canada). 


NORTHLAND SKI 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 MERRIAM PARK «¢ SAINT PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 
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BOOTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For all outdoor work or sports, ORIG- 
INAL CHIPPEWAS are best. Made 
of choicest leathers by master foot 
wear craftsmen. In peacetimes there 
isan ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA BOOT 
for every purpose, as for example: 
The utTitity boot as illustrated— 

black waterproof 10° welt — moc- 
casin type pac. 

Your CHIPPEWA dealer's stocks 
may be limited right now, how- 
ever, he may have the style 

you desire. See him, 






Live 
LEATHER 


Look for the 


ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
label on every pair 


ORIGINAI 


H/IDPDEWA SHOE ME 





POKER 


8-PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 





e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... 

e Easily stored in 
minimum space 

e Official size, 4- 
foot diameter... 

e Green felt play- 
ing surtace... 

@ 8 nonspill, non- 


CLEVER new convenience for 

card players. The all-purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart- 
ment, den or recreation room. 
New improved model. Attrac- 
tivelyfinished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de- 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 


tip holders for “ 
glasses and ash- J [xpress collect. Money refunded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 


eMahogany- 


stained, alcohol HOME GAME co., Dept. D-149 
proof finish .. 360 N. Michigan Ave.Chicago1 Cl ——— 
set atm mes = = = = oe oe oe 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME js 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: ‘‘Successtul Enter- 


















oe At Home."’ it's Free! 














Game GIMMICKS us Sacer 


+1OW COME THAT JACK RABBITS, COTTONTAILS, 
AND OTHER SMALL MAMMALS CAN LIVE IN THE 
YEAR-ROUND RAINLESS DESERTS OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIAS THE ANSWER, ACCORDING TO 
SCIENTISTS, IS THAT A CHEMICAL ACTION CHANGES 
SOME OF THE STARCHY PARTS OF THEIR FOOD 1NTOWATERS 















SMALLEST OF THE BLACK BEARS IS THE GLACIER 
BEAR, FOUND NEAR YAKUTAT BAY, ALASKA ... 
FULL-GROWN,HE WEIGHS ONLY ABOUT 200 LB. 
HIS CLAWS ARE STRONGLY CURVED; HIS 
THICK COAT A PECULIAR BLUISH GRAYS 


Iv 1S NOT GENERALLY REALIZED THAT THE 
COMMON EEL (ANGUILLA CHRISYPA) ISA FRESH-WATER 
FISH WHICI} MIGRATES TO SALT WATER ONLY AT 

SPAWNING TIME. SHAD AND SALMON, SALT-WATER FISH, 
DO JUST THE OPPOSITE: AT SPAWNING TIME THEY 
RUN UP FRESH- WATER STREAMS ( 


Game GirROS , ALL. BIRDS: IN FACT, GORGE THEM- 
SELVES WITH AN ASTOW NG AMOUNT OF FOOD, © 
BY ACCURATE COUNT; 9/200sSEEDS WERE FOUND IN 
THE STOMACH OF A MoURNI MDOVE. BY COMPARISON, 
TO EQUAL THIS FEATA MAN | WOULD ecrshe To 4 
EAT SOME 100 STEAKS: 






(OM-YUM) 
FROG LEGS! 





PES 









THE ALASKAN BLACKFISH, AROUNDING IN THE 

STCEAMS AND SPHAGNUM POAIDS OF NORTHERN ALASKA | 

CAN REALLY TAKE IT 4 ITS AMAZING VITALITY ENABLES 

IT TO SURVIVE AND SWIM ABOUT, AS LIVELY AS EVER, 

AFTER BEING THAWED OUT OF ICE IN WHICH IT 
HAS BREEN FROZEN SOLID FOR MONTHS/ 









TONGUI 





ButtFroas AND ALL OTHER FROGS HAVE A 
GOOD USEFUL. TONGUE IN THEIR HEADS ... ALL, 
THAT IS, EXCEPT ONE STRANGE “FURRINER” 
THE FREAKISH CLAWED FROG FROMAFRICA. iTS : 
THE ONLY FROG IN THE WORLD WITHOUTA TONGUE F 
TO WAG, OR WITH WHICH TO CATCH \TS FOODS 

. RR No tt a) 
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Hey, you're tickling me/ 
said the decoy 





2 “Darn right,” he said. “Also 
this Remington Model 31 shot- 
gun with the ‘ball bearing’ action.” 
“When do we go out?” the decoy 
asked. ‘““When I fix up the other de- 
coys too.” “Oh, those wooden-heads!”’ 
the decoy muttered. 








Remington Model 31 pump action repeating shot- 
gun—the gun with the “ball bearing” action. 


Z “Hold still,’ the hunter re- 
plied. “I’m just painting up 
your sides a bit to make you 
more lifelike.’’ “‘And about 
time, too,’”’ the decoy said. 
“The way I’ve looked since 
last hunting season, I wouldn't 
fool a blind dodo.” 





 ’'There, take a look at yourself now,” the man said when 
he’d finished, holding the decoy up before a mirror. The decoy 
beamed proudly. ‘‘Mister,”’ he said, “‘there was never a decoy 
so handsome, and how I’|l wow those ducks out on the marshes! 
Are you still using those Remington Express extra long range 


shells?” 


Gp Finally the great morning 
came, and so did the ducks, and 
soon the man had bagged his limit. 
The vain decoy tried to claim all 
the credit, but the man just smiled. 
After all, wasn’t his gun the easy- 


| 






Express, Nitro Express, Wetproof, Kleanbore and Shur Shot are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 





action, lightning-fast Remington 
Model 31? And weren’t his shells 
those big, green, extra-powered 
Remington Express loads that 
made tough shots easy? Yes—and 
there’s a hint for you! 


Remington Express (formerly Remington 
Nitro Express) shot shells have tough, 
corrugated bodies with double-Wetproof 
protection, high brass heads, progressive 
burning powder and exclusive Kleanbore 
priming. 


When you buy your supply of shot shells, 
be sure to ask for Remington Express—or, 
for general, all-purpose use, Remington 
Shur Shot. Remember—“If it’s Reming- 
ton, it’s Right!’’ Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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“Pair of Aces... deat co Goa 


Typical Navy Action in South Pacific — 
how pilot and rear gunner of a dive bomber team up for attack 


Only fifteen minutes before Down...Down...Down! The a The pull-out ...and the climb. 

that Jap carrier was sighted, we v Nip planes couldn’t get a shot J Our rear guns start talking 
stubbed out our cigarettes (yeah, in... yet. But wait! They have and, brother, don’t think those 
Camels) and ambled into the back- their innings. Wow, that ack-ack! eo twin-thirties aren’t elog nt! Hot 
to-back cockpits of the Dauntless. Shrapnel and tracers tear the sky lead is the only weapon at a tim 
Did I say ambled? Scrambled! Soon, apart. But—luck holds. No vital like that when you’re practically 
target sighted. Then came the dive. spot touched. And... bombs away! | down on the enemy’s deck, That takes 
shootin’. And . . . well, we don’t want 


to brag, but look at the Navy’s record 
RK. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CAMELS 
OUR CIGARETTE. | OW COME that from Guam to 
SUITS THE THROAT Germany you keep hearing *"They 
suit me to a T”? Well, try Camel's 
AND THE TASTE | . mildness, coolness, and kindness on 


your own throat. Try the rich, full 
flavor of Camel’s peerless blend of 
costlier tobaccos on your own taste 
See what your own “T 

Zone’’— that’s T for Taste 

and T for Throat — tells 

you about this favorite- 
of-millions cigarette. 


TRY THEIR COSTLIER TOBACCOS ON YOUR 
“T-ZONE”"'—T FOR THROAT; T FOR TASTE 














